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N MY FIRST WORDS OF GREETING TO YOU as President General of the National Society 
it of the Daughters of the American Revolution, I wish to thank all members for their 
confidence in me. For all of those officers whom you recently elected, | express appre- 
ciation. With them and for them I pledge to you an earnest effort to advance the objects 
of the National Society in a manner worthy of its best traditions. 


At the beginning of a new Administration, as one contemplates duties and obliga- 
tions that will arise from activities that reach to the ends of the earth, it is natural to 
think of that other beginning, back in 1890, when fifteen women, with the wife of the 
President of the United States as their leader, laid the foundations that have made our 
development possible. Women’s ventures outside the home were then new. These 
founders were without the inspiration that their success has given us. As we start our 
work together, let us gratefully acknowledge our debt to their courage and their faith. 
Let us remember that “all climbing to great places is by a winding stair.” 


In October, 1940, the Daughters of the American Revolution will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the National Society. The final annual meeting 
under the officers recently elected will be the fiftieth Continental Congress. This Jubilee 
should mean much both to the physical and spiritual well being of the Society. It is 
fitting that throughout these three years members enter into a united effort to gain from 
the Golden Jubilee an inspiration for greater service in long years to come. 


In nearly every Chapter there has been a lingering desire that, at some opportune 
time, a cherished hope may become a reality. The opportune time is now. Let each 
and every Chapter, according to its means and numbers, decide upon an anniversary 
project and plan for its completion by the time of the fiftieth: Continental Congress. 
Choose carefully and plan wisely, that the benefits of our Jubilee may reach beyond our 
own membership to bless our fellow citizens. 


With this general goal in mind, adapt your detailed plan to individual conditions. 
Do not attempt more than your Chapter can reasonably expect to accomplish at the same 
time that it meets its other obligations. Consider the permanency of your service: per- 
haps a fund for the purchase of one book of history annually for your local library that 
you may aid in “the general diffusion of knowledge” in your community; possibly a 


granite bench at an important historic spot where weary travelers pause, and pausing, 
rest awhile. It may be an avenue of trees through which in years to come your town’s 
people may bless you for their sweet shade. 


The National Society should also have its anniversary project. The fulfilment of 
the first object of the National Society, “the encouragement of historical research in 
relation to the Revolution” can be accomplished only when an adequate historical library 
of the period of the American Revolution supplements the splendid genealogical library 
now maintained by the National Society. Rare documents offered to the Society must be 
declined because we have no place to house them. Recently two National Officers in 
preparing historical addresses found it necessary to seek data upon a great phase of the 
American Revolution in libraries other than our own. The Society may well be proud 
of its genealogical library, but its activities are handicapped because it lacks historical 
data upon the Revolution itself. At its first meeting, the new Executive Committee voted 
to recommend to the National Board of Management that the special Jubilee project 
of the National Society be the building of a Document Room in the basement of Memorial 
Continental Hall and the creation of a library upon the history of the Revolutionary 
period. 


The next three years should become the inspiration for putting our house in order. 
The National Society should install a budget system which is now possible as a result of 
foundations laid in the previous administration. The Society should provide an endow- 


ment of the two schools which it owns, for the maintenance of those buildings previously 
presented. The schools should be freed from the uncertainties of sporadic effort. There 
are countless other projects of internal administration logically falling under the work 
of different offices and committees which will contribute to a program that will round 
out the activities of the National Society to a state of perfection worthy of a Golden Jubilee. 


Lastly come the intangibles. The principles. The ideals. No greater service can 
be performed by the Daughters of the American Revolution during the next three years 
than for each member to renew her faith in America and to bear witness to this faith 
in the American System. 


America has its imperfections, but, in spite of these, it still offers the greatest measure 
of individual liberty, and under it her citizenry may enjoy greater privileges than under 
any other government yet devised. 


: “The heights by great men scaled and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 


Were toiling upwards through the night.” a bea 


Against our Jubilee, we have work to do. 
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y of Hon. Arno B. Cammerer, Director, National Park Service 


Caroline Lavinia Harrison 


WIFE OF PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON, AND FIRST.PRESIDENT CENERAL OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
FROM THE PORTRAIT BY DANIEL HUNTINGTON, PRESENTED TO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE DAUCHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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THE CHIMES, SAN GABRIEL MISSION, CALIF, 


The Gift of Bells 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


j pen history of bells is so old that nobody 
knows its beginning. They are men- 
tioned in Exodus as hanging on the robes 
of priests. And in pagan literature, the 
sound of the bell is supposed to drive away 
the evil spirits and to summon the good 
spirits. 


Bells are mentioned in the oldest - 


legends which may concern our own coun- 
try. In Europe for hundreds of years, men 
told of land lying hidden beneath the waves 
in the western seas “on the way to a conti- 
nent.” That land bore varying names, Ys, 
Lyn, Llion, Lyonesse, Atlantis, Antilles. 
But almost always the stories ended with 
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BRONZE CHURCH BELL FROM SAN BLAS, MEXICO, DECORATED WITH CALVARY CROSS 
IN RELIEF 


the words: “Sometimes the bells of the 
Lost Land can be heard sounding softly 
beneath the water.” Actually, however, one 
great gift of the Old World to the New was 
the gift of bells.’ 

When Columbus first touched the shores 
of the West Indies, the natives heard a new 
sound. At first this probably came only 
from small tinkling bells which were 
brought as an article in trade, and which 

1 Pre-European history, the archaeologists tell us, reveals 


that some crude bells were found in the Southern continent. 
None was discovered in North America. 


delighted the red men. But the missionary 


friars arrived on the heels of the discoverers 7 


and often with them, and the sound of their 
bells calling the faithful to prayer was soon 


heard in the land. It impressed the hearers — 


greatly, and sometimes they spoke of it as 
the voice of the white man’s god. 

Bells for the friars were brought will- 
ingly enough across the ocean, for the 


presence of a consecrated bell was thought — 


to insure the ship against shipwreck. There 
was an old saying too, that the carrying of 
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such a bell —— success in a land 


journey. 

Probably the oldest story concerning a 
European church bell in the Western world 
refers to some early Spaniards who had 
come to Yucatan to settle among the Mayan 
ruins at Chichen Itza. The Indians did 
not welcome the newcomers, who were 
eager to make slaves of the red men. So, 
secretly, the Indians planned to get rid of 
them. They made a great circle about the 
camp, a circle that gradually grew smaller 
and smaller. 

The Spaniards had a small church bell, 
and every morning this bell called the 
soldiers together for Mass. The Indians 
soon learned to know that as long as the 
bell tolled, it was safe to relax their close 
watchfulness of the camp, for during that 
time the Spaniards were at prayer. 

After the bell ceased, the white men left 
the camp in various parties to obtain food, 
and while they were gone the Indians would 
attack the few who were remaining at the 
camp. As most of these were ill and weak 
with hunger, the attacks were quite success- 
ful. 

One morning the Spaniards going forth 
to find food were met by a great number 
of Indians and forced back. The circle 
was closing in. Any food supply was now 
entirely cut off. 

That night the Indians heard the bell 
ringing on and on in the Spaniards’ camp. 
It meant, they decided, that the strangers 
were all praying to their gods. So, as they 
had done in the past, the Indians relaxed 
their vigilance, stretched out on their straw 
mats and went to sleep. 

Meanwhile, a column of starving Span- 
iards were stealing away from the camp, in 
a desperate dash for the coast. Behind 
them the bell kept on ringing, sometimes 
in a very fury, sometimes in a slow tolling. 
Even after the sun rose the bell could be 
heard. 

As the hours passed and the bell kept 
sounding, the Indians became more and 
more perplexed. Finally one Indian braver 
than the others slipped out of hiding and 
reached the palisades of the camp, and 
peered inside. Not a single Spaniard was 
to be seen. But even as he looked the bell 
rang again. 
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Then in the shadow he saw a dog—one 
of the Spaniards’ dogs. The rope which 
had fastened him was tied to the bell’s 
clapper. When the Spaniards left the camp 
they placed food, alese the last they had, 
just Local the aos reach. And it was 
his frantic efforts to obtain that food which 
kept the churchbell ringing and the “evil 
spirits” at bay. 

The first mention of bells in our own 
northern land is told in the records of the 
Spanish explorations from Mexico. For 
when the negro Stephen, preceded Friar 
Marcos northward looking for the fabled 
Seven Cities of Cibola, he wore small bells 
and feathers on the bracelets about his legs 
and arms. And when Coronado followed 
with all his gorgeous train, he listened to 
the story of a Quiviran Indian whom the 
Spaniards found captive in one of the 
pueblo towns of the southwest. 

In his country, Quivira, the Indian de- 
clared, there was a land of much treasure. 
The chieftain of that place slept in the 
afternoons, the storyteller went on,—no 
doubt keeping his eyes on a tinkling bell 
which may have been given him by the 
Spaniards—under a tree hung with golden 
bells which made pretty music in the wind. 

The Indian’s tale made pretty music, too, 
and much to the Spaniards’ liking—a tree 
hung with golden bells! They journeyed 
farther and farther into the country, hoping 
to find it. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, set- 
tlers were following the explorers, and 
Santa Fé became their headquarters. It 
was the headquarters for missionary ac- 
tivity, also, and to the missions men brought 
church bells by ox-team, some from Spain, 
some cast in Mexico and yet others in Peru. 

According to legend the bell in the old 
church at Santa Fé is the oldest bell in the 
United States. An almost obliterated date 
appears to be 1356, and the story goes that 
the bell was cast in Spain at the time of the 
Moorish invasion. 

Saint Joseph was the patron saint of the 
Spanish community then being besieged, 
and the people imploring his aid, cast the 
bell in his honor. All of them brought 
their gold and silver treasures, and melted 
them down for the bell, which was three 
inches thick. And the Spaniards were 
triumphant. 
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Mexico 


THE BELL IN SAN MIGUEL IN SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, SAID TO BE THE OLDEST IN THE UNITED “me 


What more natural than that such a bell 
be sent in a Spanish galleon to the New 
World where the dangers were great, the 
enemies many? Along its side is the in- 
scription—San José, mego por nosotros— 
Saint Joseph, pray for us. And today about 
the restored church of San Miguel grow 
many hollyhocks, which the New Mexicans 
call, Saint Joseph’s rod. Perchance these 
are a sign and a symbol. 


Through shadowy night and burning day 
They carried the bell of San José; 
Copper and silver, iron and gold, 

Clear as the sunlight the music tolled 
When in the tower of San Miguel 


The gray-robed friars placed their Spanish bell. 


Across the mesa, across the plain ‘a 
To the purple mountains and back again, _ 
Positive song of an ancient bell: a 


It still—is well. 
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The Indians learned of the white man’s God, 
Then the Spaniards passed; the very sod 
Became to its conquerors alien land, 


And only the bell could understand. 4 
The ancient bell of San José “4 
Gave carillon to another day; =a 


Tis well—'is well, 

It still—is well.’ 

The bells of the missions were of copper, 
brass, of silver and iron; and sometimes 
with a touch of gold, which was supposed 
to lend beauty to the tone. One mission has 
a set of bells, beautiful to look at, swinging 
in the arches, but no music ever sounds 
from their throats, for they are dummy 
bells, carved from wood. 

The Tumacacori Mission, in what is now 
Arizona, possessed an especially fine set of 
Spanish bells. When in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, according to the story, 
this Jesuit mission was ordered turned over 
to the Franciscans, the Jesuits at the Tuma- 
cacori buried their bells, hoping to return 
some day and regain possession of them. 
The hiding place is not known, but if one 
hears a beautiful sound in the vicinity of 
the mission it is said that it is the ringing 


of the lost bells of the Tumacacori. a 


Deep and far is the stillness, 
Then, sudden, a golden sound—_ 

Spanish bells, calling, calling, 
Calling from under the ground. 


The music is soft and faltering, — 
The echo is sweet and long, 


The Ave of the Tumacacori— 7s 
The bells with the golden song. Ex 
There is also a romantic tale often repeated 


concerning the bells of the San José Mission 
in Texas: 


Teresa, a maid of old Castile, waited in 
Spain for the return of her fiancé Don 
Luis Angel de Leon, who had gone adven- 
turing in the New World. Under Teresa’s 
dress hung the cross her lover had given 
her, his ring was upon her finger. 

On a particular day she went forth to the 
merrymaking which attended the ceremony 
of the casting of a bell destined for the 
same far-away mission where Don Luis was 
garrisoned. 

2 By special permission of Sz. Nicholas. 
3 This same legend is told of San Gabriele Mission in Cali- 


fornia, and both bear a striking and singular resemblance to 
the story which Mrs. Shreve tells in this same issue in fiction 
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There was teasing and laughter, and 
many of the Spanish ladies flirted a little 
with their fans shielding their faces, while 
scarlet roses fell, not always by accident, 
from white fingers. But Teresa stood apart 
and fingered the cross, thinking of her 
lover, and of the day he should return. 

Then into the throng suddenly galloped 
a courier, bringing news that had just 
lately reached a Spanish port: Don Luis 
had been killed by an Indian arrow and 
had been buried in the mission churchyard, 
near which the bell-to-be was destined to be 
hung. 

Straight and still stood Teresa after hear- 
ing the news. Then another sound came to 
her ears, the bubbling of the metal in the 
cauldron. Into her eyes flashed a sudden 
light. She would send a message to Don 
Luis, a message he should hear as he slept 
in that grave in a strange land. She knew 
because she loved him that he would receive 
that message. So into the cauldron she 
cast his ring, into the bubbling metal his 
cross, the most precious things she pos- 
sessed. 


Teresa had come with her shining ring, 
The ring of Don Leon, 

While hidden upon her bosom lay 
His cross that was seen by none. 


They were casting the bells in Old Castile, 
Bells for the San José, 

Would her lover hear their chiming notes, 
In that strange New World, and pray? 


They were casting the bells when Teresa cried, 
“Don Luis is dead!” 

A courier flashed from a whirl of dust, 
“The Lady speaks true,” he said. 


Then into the metal’s molten heart, 
She flung the ring and chain, 
“Don Luis Angel de Leon, 
Here is my heart again.” 


And over the grave by the San José 
Where sleeps the conquistador, 

Teresa’s love in the Angelus 
Sounds forever more.‘ 


So did Teresa send her message in the 
bell across the sea to the grave of her lover. 
It is said that the sound of the bells of the 
San José Mission in Texas is very sweet 
and beautiful, and that the music from a 
certain bell lingers on the air long after the 
reverberations from the others have ceased. 


*The above poem is quoted by special permission of the 
Franciscan Herald. 


a 


8, 1776, PHILADELPHIA 
HOME CITYo/fbe PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


From a series of historic posters issued by this railroad 


Bells ringing in North Ameria—bells 
among the Spanish missions of El Camino 
Real in California; and bells in the little 
English, Dutch, Swedish, German, Scotch 
hamlets scattered along the eastern coast, 
even to the King’s Highway in Delaware. 
Bells hung on oak and juniper trees in 
California, and on hickory and pine of the 


east; bells in Moorish towers and towers 
of Christopher Wren; in Indian pueblos on 
the desert, or beside Indian wigwams on 
eastern rivers. Probably the first bell in 
the east was in Jamestown. For it is men- 
tioned that when the survivors of the ship- 
wrecked group of English colonists who 
had spent some months in the Bermudas, 
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arrived at Jamestown in the boats they had 
fashioned during those months that the 
much-grieved Governor first visiting the 
rude so of logs roofed with sedge and 
earth, “caused the Bell to be rung.” At the 
call everyone “repayred to Church.” 

In New England towns before there were 
bells, people were called together “by 
drum, by flag, or by the conch-shell.” But 
soon bells were coming in from England. 
They were cast for the most part from 
Whitechapel Foundry in London, or from 
Rudhall at Gloucester. A bell is said to 
have been at Cambridge in 1631, one at 
Hingham in 1633, at Salem by 1638. 

New England has its bell legends, too. 
One is that when the inhabitants of Deer- 
field were either massacred or taken cap- 
tive, the Indians carried away with them a 
bell, which by its constant ringing as they 
stumbled along, frightened the red men. 
So in order to still its accusing voice, they 
buried it somewhere on the way, and no 
one knows the place to this day. But there 
is no record that Deerfield possessed a bell 
at this time, and as bells were considered 
very important, the legend must remain 
definitely a legend. 

After these experiences with the Indians, 
some of the bells were purposely stilled, 
for the Indians had learned to associate 
their ringing with the fact that the settlers 
would soon be gathered at church and their 
homes empty and unprotected. Calls to 
worship, therefore, during these times of 
anxiety, were often announced by the war- 
like beating on the drum. 

At Indian Island on the Penobscot, a 
church was built in early times, which re- 

laced a wigwam as a place of worship. 

his church had a bell, which tradition 
says, the Indians buried when they started 
on the warpath, lest its voice recall them 
to the new ways. 

The first chimes in North America were 
said to be those of Christ’s Church in Bos- 
ton; the second, those of Christ’s Church, 
Philadelphia. The latter are declared to 
have been “the pride of Philadelphia.” 
Saint Peter’s Church in Philadelphia had 
two bells, which were the oldest in that city, 
dating back to the beginning of the Eight- 
eenth Century. The first bell was said to 
have hung originally in a forked tree. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, possessed 
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a bell, which had been taken from the 
French Cathedral in Louisburg, Cape Bre- 
ton, in 1745. 

Queen Anne is responsible for the send- 
ing of several bells to the American “mis- 
sions,” in the last part of the Seventeenth 
Century and the early part of the Eight- 
eenth Century. Trinity Church at Newport, 
Rhode Island, was among the churches or 
missions so favored, while the bell she 
presented to the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Kingston, New York, gave so much 
“enaner that it was used to announce the 

ours of meals for the farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The first Dutch Reformed Church in 
New York City was said to have had a bell, 
while the old Dutch Church at Albany rang 
curfew every evening at eight. 

For all Americans, however, there is that 
bell of all bells, the Liberty Bell. This 
bell, ordered for the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania to hang in the State House ° at Phila- 
delphia was a bell of prophecy. It was 
ordered, it now appears, to celebrate the 
golden anniversary of the granting, by the 
Quaker William Penn to the people of 
Pennsylvania, the Charter of Privileges, or 
the Charter of Liberties, as it was more 
popularly known. That charter embodied 
the principle of liberty of conscience, and 
provided that although the Governor of the 
Province should be appointed by the pro- 
prietor, an assembly was to be chosen by 
the people. The charter remained the 
fundamental law for Pennsylvania and 
Delaware until the bell, designed to cele- 
brate its golden jubilee, rang in the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence. 
The inscription, which was to prove pro- 
phetic for the land as a whole, was: “Pro- 
claim Liberty through all the land unto 
the inhabitants thereof.” 

The bell was sent from England. Now in 
ancient books of bell lore there is found the 
statement that for a bell to crack is con- 
sidered an omen of good fortune. If that 
is accepted as truth, then the “Liberty Bell” 
as it came to be called, was thrice blessed. 
For no sooner was it hung in Philadelphia 
than it cracked, and was recast twice by 
two men in that city, one named “Pass” 
from the Isle of Malta, and a Mr. Stowe. 


5 So called at that time because matters of state were trans- 
acted there. 
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The Continental Congress met at Phila- — 


delphia, and adopted the Declaration of 
Independence. And at noon on July 8, 
1776, that Declaration was proclaimed by 
the great bell—Liberty, not only for the 
Province of Pennsylvania, but for the land. 
The chimes of Christ Church and the bells 
of Saint Peter’s took up the refrain, the 
bells of Germantown echoed it, until the 
whole eastern seaboard rang with the chal- 
lenge—liberty, throughout the land! 


Bells? You say, bells! _ 
Why bother with bells Pr, 
When the British are coming? = | 
When everyone tells 
That all through the province yar 
The news like a humming 
Of bees newly hiving ye: 
Is spreading despair. . 
But down from their towers, we 
To a sweating and straining 
And groaning of men, 

And the carts’ low complaining - 
Come the chimes of Christ Church 7 
And the bells of Saint Peter’s, _ 

And the great bell that hung ' 

On the hall of the city, 7 
On its side the word “Liberty,” 
And that word on its tongue. 


Ahead lies a year 
Of silence for bells, 
For America, fear. 
For as bells through a furnace 
Must pass to their ringing - 
So through Valley Forge e =. 8 
Will come the clear singing, 

And out of defeat a nation will rise 
With joy in its throat, with a light in its eyes 


Bells? You say bells! yo? 
They'll be back to the city, iad 

As our forefathers planned re 

Like a blossoming flower - 
They will sway in the breeze, Sau 
They will call from each tower, 

Liberty, Liberty 7 


Throughout the land! 


The Proclamation Bell hung in its place 
for a year. And then as the British under 
General Howe were announced as marching 
on toward Philadelphia, the great bells of 
Philadelphia were taken from their towers, 
loaded on wagons, and guarded by Ameri- 
can soldiers, sent northward for safe- 
keeping. 

Seven of the bells of Christ Church were 
there, and the two from Saint Peter’s. In 
a diary of that year is recorded: 


“All ye bells in ye city are certainly taken 
away.” 


Slowly the Continentals marched north- 
ward, convoying not only the bells but the 
military stores. They were marching to- 
ward the horrors of Valley Forge, and the 
depths of despair. It is hoped that some 
among them knew that old saying that a 
consecrated bell predicted success to the 
venture, when carried on a land journey. 
For surely the bell was consecrated when 
it rang forth the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The bell of prophecy had that day 
prophesied in independence yet to be born 
through the very suffering of which Valley 
Forge was a part. 

A city of stillness, a city of silence waited 
the coming of General een: The story 
was spread that the bells had been sunk in 
the Delaware River, but the truth of the 
matter was that the Liberty Bell was hidden 
under the floor of Zion’s Reformed Church 
at Allentown, Pennsylvania, for the cart 
carrying it had broken down at that point 
on its journey. 

For more than a year the bells were gone, 
but when the British withdrew to New York, 
the bells promptly came home—and their 
music was welcomed in the city. The In- 
dependence Bell, as it was long called, went 
on ringing for many years, but in the 
1830’s it was cracked while it tolled for 
the removal of the body of Chief Justice 
Marshall, being taken from Pennsylvania 
to his native state, Virginia. So the last 
clear note of the Independence Bell sounded 
in honor of the nation’s first President. 

Pennsylvania claims yet six other liberty 
bells, which sounded out the Declaration 
on the same date. These are from York, 
Lancaster, Easton, Reading, Chester and 
Allentown. Among these the Easton and 
Allentown bells are especially interesting, 
for they were cast by Mathias Tommerop, 
a Dane, “who sang as he worked.” His 
foundry was in the cellar of the Moravian 
Brethren House at Bethlehem. He also 
cast the “Independence Bell of Bethlehem,” 
so named because it was cast in the month 
of July, 1776. And that bell brings back 
the echo of America’s first bells, for Tom- 
merop could not get the clear tone for the 
bell which he wanted. Finally a purse of 
Spanish dollars was brought him, and it 
was this silver which gave the tone the bell- 
maker desired. 
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But we must return for a moment to the 
Easton bell. Of that bell it is said, that 
while the Independence Bell at Philadel- 
phia was Quaker in inception and senti- 
ment, and the Liberty Bell at Easton was 
a product of Moravian hands, both bells 
had incorporated in them the opposition to 
armed resistance, and yet both bells rang 
in the Revolution. But it was the bell at 
Easton, a century and a half later, which 
on November 11, 1918, summoned the 
nations of the earth to lay down their arms, 
in what was hoped would be perpetual 
peace! 

Now as to other makers of bells in 
this land. A Colonel Hobart, said to be a 
deserter from the British Army, apparently 
started one of the first bell foundries in 
New England. And bells, it is believed, 
from his foundry went as far as the Spanish 
Missions then existing in the Southwest. 

But among the early founders of bells in 
America is one person to whom such a 
calling seems particularly appropriate. 
And that person was Paul Revere. Not 
only did he summon men to duty on a 
certain April night which history has never 
forgotten, but he has been calling them 
ever since. For in the foundry which he 
established in Massachusetts there is a 
record of 398 bells being sent forth in his 
lifetime, bells with a beautiful tone. They 
went to towns and churches, to sugar planta- 
tions in Cuba and Puerto Rico. They in- 
clude one for the ship Eliza, one for the 
Navy Department, one for the State of New 
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Hampshire, one for Harvard College and 
one for “The Parish of Clapboard Trees.” 
Even to this day Paul Revere bells are being 
newly brought to light, and their identity 
checked with the old records.® 

This is only a brief review of some of 
the bells in America’s history. But if one 
who loves history listens with the inner 
ear, the ear of the soul, he can almost hear 
them—bells cast in Spain, in Mexico, and 
Peru, in France, in New England, in the 
City of Brotherly Love, and in the basement 
of a Moravian building at Bethlehem, by a 
Viking who sang at his work. In the story, 
too, one glimpses so many of those com- 
posite elements which go to make our 
country a land of real liberty. 


Memories shared 

Like homing herds, 

Thud out of the past 

And their bells are words. 


The dust will rise 

At the sound of their feet, 
And cloud the eyes, 

But the bells are sweet. 


They who have called them— 
Talking low— 
Ancient herdsmen, 


Soon will go. 


Follow the memories 
Over the hill, 
And the ringing of bells 
Forever be still. 


®One such bell newly discovered at Tuscaloosa was re- 
ported in the March issue of the Nationa Historica Maca- 
ZINE. 
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P THE slit-like streets, mounting 
sharply toward the hills beyond the 
city, surged a gay procession. Family 
groups emerged from slate-roofed cottages 
shining in the metallic light; neighbors 
paused to exchange friendly greetings. But 
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the tolling bell warned them not to tarry 
too long. This was Sunday morning, and 
all Barcelona was on its way to Mass. 


But young Tony, the son of Boregas, the SY 


carter, needed no such warning. His bare 


feet hurried over the cobbled flagging and vi 
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he looked neither to right nor to left as he 
wound in and out among the simple towns- 
folk. His small fist tightly clenched within 
his trousers pocket, and the light of con- 
quest in his eyes, this twelve-year-old boy 
paid no heed to those of his playmates 
whom he overtook on the way. 

“Hi, Tony!” called young Pietro who 
owned a row-boat. “Come with us. We 
are going out on the water.” 

The entreaty, at any other time so wel- 
come, fell on deaf ears. For Tony was in- 
tent on more important things today. This 
was the day of days for him; the day for 
which he, Tony, the humble carter’s son, 
had looked forward through months that 
seemed without end. All winter long the 
widow Raphael had let him make her fires, 
carry the wood and draw the water from 
the little spring which bubbled forth at the 
foot of the hill beyond her big house. No 
matter how heavy the burden of wood, nor 
how his little back ached under the fre- 
quent loads, Tony was spurred on by the 
thought of the reward that would come to 
him at the breaking of spring. 

“Five bright florins I will pay,” the 
widow Raphael promised, “if you carry 
the wood and water into my house all 
winter.” 

The widow Raphael was rich and could 
pay well for her work. Many sought her 
patronage and Tony became the envy of the 
village lads when she chose him for her 
chore-boy. But it was not easy to drag the 
heavy pails of water up hill through the 
snow and sleet of winter when one’s hands 
grew so numb with cold that Tony often 
wondered whether they were still attached 
to his arms. 

“Five bright florins I will pay.” The 
words of the widow Raphael kept his heart 
warm even when his hands and feet almost 
froze and kept him trudging steadily with 
armloads of wood and heavy pails of icy 
water. 

“Five florins!” he rejoiced. “Then I can 
buy the shoes and the blue coat. I will be 
as good as the rest. They won't call me 
‘Poor Tony’ any more, just because my 
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papa is a carter and has so many children 
in his house.” 

At last the reward was his and the five 
coveted, shining florins lay snug within his 
small fist. 

“Today the priest will bless it for me,” 
he thought, and he hurried past the others 
toward the village church. “And tomor- 
row I will buy the new shoes and the coat 
like Pietro’s.” It was good to have five 
florins to buy things for himself. 

Mass seemed endless to the boy waiting 
to ask a special blessing upon his precious 
earnings. At last the service was over, the 
rest of the parish were preparing to leave 
and he might approach the altar to kneel 
for his blessing. 

“Wait a minute, my children.” 
priest’s words stopped him. “We have yet 
work to do. The fires are burning in the 
foundry of Paula Ruelas. They are wait- 
ing for us at the casting of a bell to be sent 
to Fra Serra for one of his missions in New 
Spain. Come with me. Let us bless it to- 
gether.” 

And so Tony watched the famous Ruelas, 
bell-maker of Barcelona, preparing to pour 
molten metal into a pair of perfect molds 
to form the castings of the mission bell. He 
saw the master, Ruelas, stir the shining 
liquid in the giant crucible. 

The lad’s fascinated gaze followed the 
motion of the great ladles which skimmed 
the dross and tossed it upon the heap of 
slag. 

“Beautiful!” he heard Ruelas exclaim. 
“The blend is perfect. If now we only had 
a bit of silver to sweeten it.” 

“Holy Father,” Tony’s shy voice ad- 
dressed the priest at his side. “How would 
he sweeten it with silver?” 

““My son,” came the gentle answer. “It 
is said that a bit of silver tossed into the 
crucible at the moment of pouring, so 
sweetens the metal of the casting, that for- 
ever the bell which is so cast will sing out 
with a rare sweet tone.” 

At these words, the boy’s hand which 
hitherto had not left the pocket wherein he 
clutched tight his precious money, was 
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slowly withdrawn. Timidly he extended it 
toward the priest. In his outstretched palm 
there lay a bright, new florin. 

“Take it, Father, for the bell. 
it sweeter,” said the boy. 

“Bless you, Tony! The blessing of the 
Holy Father be on you and your gift,” 
spoke the priest, tossing the silver coin. It 
fell, hissed as it struck the hot liquid and 
was lost in the seething, bubbling mass. 

“°Tis said, Tony,” continued the priest, 
“that when he who gives the silver for the 
casting, gives what he has earned at great 
cost, there will be added sweetness for the 
bell and great glory to the giver.” 

“Then take all,” exclaimed Tony, follow- 
ing his words by throwing the remaining 
coins into the frothing cauldron. 

“And take me, Father,” he implored, 

casting himself prostrate and clutching the 
priest’s robe. “Take me and teach me of 
thy wisdom, that I may go out among men, 
to show them the light as thou hast shown 
me.” 
With one hand on the boy’s head, the 
other outstretched toward the master crafts- 
man, Ruelas, the priest repeated the bene- 
diction for fruitful labor. 

Beside the rough-hewn altar of the new 
little mission church, young Father Miguel 
waited with bowed head for the last strag- 
glers to shuffle into their allotted places. 
Nervously he fumbled with his breviary, 
his moving lips busied in prayer. 

Overhead the “Ave Maria Sanctissima” 
continued its mellow call to service. The 
clear silver tones of the mission bell 
rang out over the broad expanse of fertile 
valley and was echoed back by Mother 
Mountain. 

And while the “Ave Maria” toned its 
message far across the green acres of New 
Spain, Father Miguel of the mission parish 
consecrated himself anew. He prayed for 
wisdom with which to instruct this simple 
peasant folk; prayed for some sign, how- 
ever trivial, to prove to his inner self that 
his efforts were not in vain. 

Earnestly his soul cried out for the con- 
solation of that “Voice from Heaven” that 
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saints of old were wont to hear; for a sym- 
bol to restore faith in himself. 

“For their sakes, O Father,” he prayed, 
“that I may give them the best this frail 
body of mine can offer in love and service, 
if it be Thy will. Amen!” 

The little group gathering before him 
represented years of sacrifice, privation and 
toil by the young mission priest. In a new 
land, under the inspiration and guidance of 
Fra Serra, his beloved leader, he labored 
long and patiently in drought, pestilence 
and sorrow. His unfailing courage and 
sympathy endeared him to the natives in 
this peaceful valley of New Spain. And in 
return for his devotion to them, what more 
could they give the Padre than some of 
their own labor, felling trees in the forest 
and building of the logs a proper shrine 
to the White Father about whom he taught. 

And so, they built this crude church and 
for the first time were gathered in it to 
pray. 

The bell overhead tolled on—‘Clang, 
clang, Ave Maria, clang, clang,” while 
within the little chapel a handful of whites 

traders and seamen—and a score of na- 
tive Indians—men, women and children— 
waited. Waited and watched the little 
white Father who stood with bowed head 
before them. 

Slowly the priest raised his eyes, and 
with hands lifted in benediction, began the 
litany of the Mass. He looked neither 
right nor left as he chanted, but straight 
ahead as though searching for something 
beyond the walls of this humble American 
Mission. 

“Ave Maria, ora pro nobis . 
faithful group prayed. 

But though the priest’s lips uttered the 
words of the service, his eyes no longer saw 
the humble congregation to whom he minis- 
tered. Instead, he saw an eager little boy 
in far-off Barcelona, hurrying to church 
to receive the holy Father’s blessing for 
work well done. He felt again the thrill 
of watching the master bell-maker prepare 
the casting of a Mission bell; his own 
hesitation, overcome by the passionate de- 
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sire to serve and caught up into the great 
moment of exaltation when he threw his 
precious silver into the seething cauldron 
of metal. He heard the hiss of new metal 
and echoing through it the faint overtones 
of the bell which had only just ceased its 
silvery toll above him. 

Father Miguel looked down upon the 
worshipping group. Tenderly he lifted the 
chalice for the holy blessing upon his preci- 
ous flock. He raised his eyes toward the 
heavens from whence came his own bene- 
diction. 

“Te Deum . . .” the priest intoned, and 
the little parish timidly mouthed the strange 
responses. The words meant little, but the 
Padre had taught them, and his wish was 
their desire. 

“Sancta Maria .. .,” the gentle voice 
continued, while his face glowed with a 
new light—the light of triumph mixed with 
reverence. Again he felt the great moment 
of exaltation which seized the boy when 
he flung his little hoard of silver into 
the cauldron of Paula Ruelas, the bell- 
maker of Barcelona. And with that ex- 
altation, there poured through him a new 
strength to carry the burdens which might 
be thrust upon him in this strange new 
wilderness. 

The chanting ceased. The last words of 
the benediction were said. Again the “Ave 
Maria” chimed its clear message to the 


world. Each stroke of the bell was freighted 


with new hope and courage for the priest 
of San Gabriel. 

With a brief word to each, Father Miguel 
dismissed his worshippers. They would 
have lingered a while with the good Father 
after this first service. But he was im- 
patient to be alone. 

Alone with his great joy, the precious 
sacrament, which he must hug close to his 
heart. He had been given the answer to 
his prayer, the sign for which he had so 
earnestly asked. No longer would doubts 
assail him; he was sure now. The “Voice 
from Heaven” had spoken to him, Father 
Miguel, far out in the American wilderness, 
as it had of old, to the blessed Saints. 

The “Ave Maria” had given him the 
message in tones of purest silver: tones 
that could come only from such silver as he 
had so painfully earned when he was a boy 
in Barcelona—tittle Tony, the carter’s son. 

Grateful tears welled up suddenly. They 
streamed down his face half blinding him 
as he stumbled up the crude steps to the bell- 
tower. It was dark in the tower, but he 
needed no light to guide him as he groped 
his way along the beam from which the 
great bell hung. He needed no light to 
see. He knew, before his reverent hands 
caressed the holy bell, and a light that was 
not of earth, blazed out the words engraved 
upon its face— “. me fecit, Paula 
Ruelas, Barcelona, 1759.” Ave Maria 
Sanctissima. 
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Within the mirrors of your radiant eve. 


I see envistoned all the hopes and fears, 


The constancy of purpose through long vears, 


Or men and women, who ‘neath alien . 
Transmuted wilderness to Paradise 

They spent no time in vain regrets or tears; 
But, as the watchful mariner who steers 

His unknown course by planets as they rise 
Until the harbor lights his eyes engage. 

So these, your torbears, toiled o'er land and sea, 
And did their part in writing History's page. 
In you they have found immortality, 


Accept the challenge of your heritage 
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Our New “Vices” 


ber eight new Vice Presidents General 
of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, chosen at the 
April Congress, present to the society a 
wide variety of talents and accomplish- 
ments, interests, and backgrounds. 
They come from the West and the East, 
the South and the North. 
They are mothers and grandmothers. 
They include musicians and business 
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women, a public official, 
and writers. 

Their hobbies cover a wide range—gene- 
alogy, gardens, horsemanship, forestry, 
literature, minerals, handicrafts, music, 
history, and travel. 

They are all, of course, descended from 
soldiers, but their ancestors were also 
statesmen, clergymen, pioneers, business 
men, professional men, and planters. 
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Mes. Val Taylor 


In one thing only are they alike: Their 
deep interest and constant labor in the 


activities of the D. A. R. It is interesting, 
too, to note that most of them are ardent 
workers for the approved schools and the 
junior citizenship clubs. They look for- 
ward to the younger generation as well as 
backward to their ancestors. 


Enchanting, slender, gentle in appear- 
ance, Mrs. Clarence Henry Adams (Eugenia 
Hale McFarlane) is the daughter of “Silver 
Pioneers” of Colorado. Though she was 
educated in Denver and has spent her mar- 
ried life there, she was born in Central 


City, and lived there until she was eleven 


years old. This was a flamboyant boom — 
town until Colorado ceased to be a major — 
silver producer. It was the citizens of Cen- — 
tral City who laid a silver sidewalk for | 
President Grant to walk upon when he — 
visited them, and who erected the resplend- _ 


ent Teller Hotel, where the elegance of the 
Victorian era still reigns and the furniture 
and draperies have been carefully preserved. 

Mrs. Adams’s father, William O. McFar- 
lane, built the famous Central City Theater, 
a handsome structure, designed without 


pillars, and containing a beautiful painted — 
ceiling. For a long time after the boom — 
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had passed, the old theater stood shuttered 
and empty. Now it has been meticulously 
restored, the grime of years removed from 
the painted ceiling, and a replica provided 
of the glittering chandelier which lighted 
the stage when Patti, Booth, and Modjeska 
trod its boards. This replica now sheds 
its light on Lil- 
lian Gish, lan- 
guishing in 
Camille, Wal- 
ter Huston de- 
claiming in 
Othello, and on 
many other fa- 
mous stars ap- 
pearing in fa- 
mous parts; for 
Central City is 
gloriously alive 
again and spec- 
tators come 
from every part 
of the world to 
see the revivals 
enacted in the 
playhouse which 
Mr. McFarlane 
built. 

Mrs. Adams’s 
interest in pa- 
triotic societies 
has been con- 
fined exclu- 
sively to the 
Daughters of 
the American 
Revolution, to 
which she has belonged for twenty-five 
years, her Revolutionary ancestor having 
been Colonel John Hale. She has held 
several state offices, the latest and most 
important being that of State Regent. Her 
chief ambition in this capacity was to have 
a Junior American Citizen Club in every 
chapter under her jurisdiction. To say 
she achieved her ambition is to minimize 
her accomplishment, for there are now 
thirty-nine or forty of these clubs to thirty- 
six chapters in Colorado. (There were only 
seven Junior Clubs when she began.) She 
does not permit herself many avocations, 
but her idea of real fun is to ride horseback. 


Mrs. Val Taylor (Mary Terrell) is a real 


Mes. Acthue Rowbotham 
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Alabama product, for she grew up there 
and was educated at the Alabama College 
for Women. She is also an ardent horse- 


back rider, and she too has served as State 
Regent and in several other state capacities, 
It was during her regency that four build- 
ings were dedicated and completed at the 
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Kate Duncan 
Smith School, 
which consti- 
tutes her chief 
interest in the 
Society. She 
had eleven an- 
cestors in the 
Revolution, 
among them 
Captain Peter 
Terrell and 
Captain James 
H. Huston. She 
belongs to the 
Colonial Dames 
and the Daugh- 
ters of the Bar- 
ons of Runny- 
mede, and she 
has also served 
as President of 
the Alabama 
Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

It is natural, 
in thinking of 
Mrs. Taylor, to 
think of flowers 
and _ especially 
of peonies. 
She is a famous gardener and she always 
brings enough of her own peonies with her 
when she comes to Washington to decorate 
the table at the Alabama State dinner and 
to carry at the sessions of Congress. Other 
hobbies include knitting, quilt-making, and 
needle-point; so it is evident that she has 
the “growing hand” not only as far as gar- 
dening is concerned but in much that pro- 
vides for the adornment of her home. 


Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham (Sally Moss 
Smith) is the daughter of a clergyman and 
the wife of a clergyman, and confesses that 
she lives “in a manse instead of a man- 
sion”! She is tall and slender, with blue 
eyes and a beautiful complexion; but 
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though she does not look in the least like 
a “blue stocking,” she is essentially a stu- 
dent, spending summer after summer at 
the University of Virginia in order to en- 
large her knowledge on literature and the 
romantic points. Genealogy, which she 
considers a living subject rather than a 
matter of dry 
research, is an- 
other topic of 
absorbing inter- 
est to her; and 
so, as it hap- 
pens, is forestry. 
She has corre- 
lated the results 
of her research 
in an original 
and creative 
way; for she is 
the author of an 
illustrated bro- 
chure, entitled 
“Virginia’s His- 
toric Trees,”’ 
and of a de- 
scriptive article, 
“Susurrus,” a 
verbal epitome 
of the brochure. 
These were fol- 
lowed by an- 
other histori- 
cal sketch for 
which she chose 
the title of the 
old folk song, 
“Carry Me Back 
to Ole Virginny” and recently she has writ-, 
ten about her travels in England and Scot- 
land. Her friends say that she is particu- 
larly gifted in the delicate art of letter- 
writing. 

Mrs. Rowbotham has been a member of 
the National Society for thirty years, serv- 
ing Virginia in several state capacities, the 
latest that of State Regent, as is so generally 
the case with our Vice Presidents General. 
Many of her ancestors were prominent dur- 
ing the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods, 
among them Colonel John George and 
Colonel William Churchill; and she be- 
longs to a large number of patriotic, civic, 
and cultural societies. She has done de- 
voted work for all of these but she has not 


Mes. Chester Samuel McMartin 
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permitted herself to take any of them too 
seriously. “Don’t you get tired of seeing 
cohorts of D.A.R.?” she asked her hotel 
maid, who had admired her flowers, during 
the course of the recent Congress. “No,” 
the maid replied, “I’ve been seeing them 
for five years, and they get better looking 
all the time!” It 
is easy to under- 
stand how Mrs. 
Rowbotham 
herself could 
have inspired 
this tribute. 


Mrs. Chester 
Samuel McMar- 
tin (Grace No- 
ble) of Arizona 
has combined 
enthusiasm with 
executive abil- 
ity during the 
thirty-eight 
years of her 
service to the 
Society, culmi- 
nating in her 
work as State 
Regent. 

Her Revolu- 
tionary ances- 
tor was Captain 
David Noble of 
Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and 
her first corre- 
spondence with 
your present editor took place seventeen 
years ago when “The Career of David 
Noble” was published, and Grace Noble 
McMartin wrote to Frances Parkinson 
Keyes to find out whether there had been 
any special reason for the choice of her 
hero’s name, which as it happened there 
had not—through one of those strange co- 
incidences which occur with surprising fre- 
quency, fact had formed the basis of fiction; 
and in this instance it also formed the basis 
for a delightful association. 

Mrs. McMartin is an Iowan by birth and 
was for several years a teacher. The acqui- 
sition of antiques is her great avocation and 
she admits that she finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to pass an antique shop. In her beau- 
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serves an especially warm welcome. 


Mrs. Harper Donelson Sheppard 
(Henrietta) Dawson Ayres) of 
Pennsylvania, was born in Vir- 
ginia and educated in Baltimore 
at St. Alfonso’s, specializing in 
music, which has always been one 
of her major interests. Her for- 
mal education was supplemented 
with private tuition given by her 
father, a distinguished scholar 
whose name appears on four tab- 
lets at William and Mary College, 
of which he is an alumnus. Rich- 
ard Wright, a colonial ancestor of 
hers, was half owner of the original 
Mount Vernon grant; and Lieu- 
tenant William Bayne, her Revolu- 
tionary ancestor, was a cousin of 
the man bearing the same name, 
whose thrilling rescue of Francis 
Scott Key became historic. Her 
activities in the National Society 
have been so manifold that a com- 
plete roster of them would cover 


pages; she has instigated the or- 


tiful Spanish-American house of 
which we are privileged to print a 
picture in our Department of Con- 
tributors, Collaborators, and Crit- 
ics, are many treasured pieces of 
early American furniture which 
she has inherited and assembled 
and that enhance the charming 
setting of a very charming lady. 


Mrs. Robert Keene Arnold 
(Hattie May Hansford) of Ver- 
sailles, Kentucky, was born at 
Harrodsburg, and like her mother 
before her, graduated from Daugh- 
ters College. She is descended 
from Thomas Owsley and all her 
state work has proven her worthy 
of her proud heritage. While 
Chairman of Real Daughters she 
found one of these old ladies, 
hitherto undiscovered, at Louisa. 
At the time of her election to 
National Office, she was State 
Chairman of Approved Schools. As 
the first Vice President General ; 
frcm Kentucky since 1926, she de- Mes. Harper Donelson Sheppard 
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Mes. Charles Carroll Haig 


ganization of four chapters, junior 
groups, C. A. R. societies, and re- 
gents’ clubs, and has compiled in 
book form, a list of the Pennsyl- 
vania Daughters and their ances- 
try. She is deeply interested in 
Approved Schools. During her 
administration as State Regent, 
which followed various other state 
offices, the Log Library at the Kate 
Duncan Smith School was built, 
and to that school she contributed 
a complete water system. She also 
built the Flax Patch School at 


Carr Creek Community Center. 


Mrs. Sheppard is annually 
elected vestryman of the Episcopal 
Church in the town where she lives. 
Music is her chief interest, in ad- 
dition to genealogy and history. 
She owns a large library of Eng- 
lish and American works on his- 
tory. She has visited Europe five 
times, representing the Daughters 
of 1812 when the Door of Unity 
between England and America was 


ve 
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opened at Prieston House, built 
rior to the time of Henry VIII. 
This door had long been walled 
up, and beneath it were buried 
two American sailors who were 
wounded in the Battle of Plymouth 
Bay, and who subsequently died 
in St. Andrews Hospital. When 
the door was reopened, their re- 
mains were re-interred with proper 
ceremonies in the cemetery at 
Plymouth, notables of England 
and the United States participat- 
ing. Mrs. Sheppard also repre- 
sented the Colonial Dames at the 
Cowes Memorial commemorating 
the sailing of the Ark and the 
Dove. She has served as first 
vice president of the Daughters of 
Colonial Wars, and is a member 
of the Magna Carta Society. 


Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig (Alice 
Beck Balaguer) is a successful ca- 
reer woman whose first efforts to- 
ward self expression took her from 
the charmed circle of Charleston 
society into the business world. 


Mes. Victor Abbott Binford 
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One of her Revolutionary ancestors was 
General William Fishburne of South Caro- 
lina, whe first took up arms at the age of 
sixteen and eventually served on Anthony 
Wayne’s staff at the capture of Stony Point. 
Another was Charles Pinckney, a signer 
of the Constitution. Her paternal grand- 
father went to Charleston from Barcelona 
when he was only thirteen years old; and 
while managing the family cotton business 
kept books in five languages and spoke 
seven fluently! A French strain no less 
distinguished than this Spanish heritage 
came to the young girl through her mother, 
who was descended from the Huguenot 
Henry de Saussure. 

Alice Balaguer attended the famous St. 

Cecelia balls as a matter of course; but her 
attendance at a business college represented 
a progressive gesture on her part. How- 
ever, glamour surrounded her career from 
the outset, for she served as secretary to 
E. H. Sothern, the famous Shakespearian 
actor, and to several other distinguished 
men, one of whom—Charles Carroll Haig 
—she eventually married. Her knowledge 
of the theater, gained through her associa- 
tion with Sothern, enabled her to assist 
efficiently with the work of the junior thea- 
ter in Washington; and her daughter, Har- 
riett Haig Green, has acted in several plays, 
including “Little Women” and “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.” Rather reluctantly, 
Mrs. Haig has now given up secretarial 
work, and serves as soprano soloist at the 
First Baptist Church in Washington, after 
years in the chorus of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, of which she is a member. She has 
also sung frequently on the radio, giving 
weekly programs for six months over one 
station in Washington. In her spare time 
she reads books and magazines devoted to 
history and travel; but she lets her husband 
do the gardening! 
_ Mrs. Haig’s only organization work is in 
the D. A. R., the C. A. R., the P. E. O. Sister- 
hood, but this has all been intensive and 
varied and she has served the National 
Society for twenty years, the latest office 
she filled before becoming Vice President 
_ General being that of State Regent of the 
_ District of Columbia. 
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Another business woman who is also a 
public official, became a vice president 
general when Mrs. Victor Abbot Binford 
(Marcia Reed) was elected. Mrs. Binford 
who is a Smith College graduate, is town 
tax collector and town treasurer of Rox- 
bury, her Maine home, and is president of 
a corporation engaged in wood-turning. 
Her hobby, and indeed, that of her whole 
family, is the collection of minerals, of 
which she has many fine specimens. She 
has another hobby, too—her garden and 
her garden club. 

Mrs. Binford’s Revolutionary ancestor 
was Sergeant James Goff, the family being 
early settlers of Lewiston. She herself was 
born in Roxbury in the house where she 
still lives, which was built in 1821 by her 
great grandfather, Oliver Richards, and 
which has never been out of the family 
since. It is the second oldest frame build- 
ing in the town. 

Mrs. Binford was an organizing member 
of the Amariscoggin Chapter, in Rumford, 
and has risen by successive stages to her 
present position. During her term as Vice 
Regent of Maine, she established the annual 
publication of a State Yearbook, and has 
continued to serve as the editor. Under her 
direction, in 1936, the Maine Daughters 
compiled and published a cook book to 
complete the purchase of the Maine bell at 
Valley Forge, which was dedicated in April, 
1937. This fund also financed the procure- 
ment of the Maine book plate and a D. A. R. 
flag for state use. During her three years 
as state radio chairman, Mrs. Binford in- 
augurated a series of fifteen-minute monthly 
broadcasts from Portland, which has con- 
tinued ever since. She also served as north- 
ern division vice chairman of the National 
Radio Committee from 1929 to 1935. 


These, then, are the collective virtues of 
the D. A. R.’s eight new “vices”—a con- 
suming interest in civic and patriotic affairs 
and in history, both family and national; 
executive ability and unremitting energy; 
business skill and social grace. We may 
well be proud of them all! 
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I. Old Glass 
ARLINE B. N. Moss. 
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The following entrancing article on old glass, written by a collector who knows her subject as well as 
she loves it, is the first in a series of articles which will be devoted to different aspects of antiques _ 


AVE you a hobby? If you haven't, 

and want to get away from yourself, 
your business, or conditions in general, 
just mount the old-time proverbial “Hobby 
Horse” and take a ride for yourself. 

Now, I believe that almost everyone has 
the desire within his soul to be a collector 
of something, depending of course upon 
the individual and .upon the reasons for 
the interest he has in anything that might 
be made a hobby. 

It is an acknowledged fact that most of 
us collect haphazardly without any effort 
on our part to become intelligently in- 
formed. We grow into this “hobby busi- 
Ness’ Without it is 


‘an obsession,” and the first thing we know 
we have been “taken in” by one who per- > 


ceives quickly that we are not informed, 
and he or she being an apt salesman or — 
saleswoman speedily sells to us an article 


that is not bona fide, and of which we 


will be very sorry to be the possessor 
when we arrive home and look it over 
calmly! 


It is then that we come to the sudden _ 


realization that collecting should be a> 
matter of education; for only in becoming 
intelligently informed can we learn to dif- 
ferentiate between the old and the new, 
the good and the bad, the real and the 
as Last hon not least, if we do 
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“WESTWARD HO” PATTERN. 


not learn to use intelligent discrimination, 
we will find that our hobby is a very poor 
financial investment—some more so than 
others—depending upon that which we 
collect. 

The question is asked over and over 
again—Is the passion for old things a 


worthwhile obsession? We know that this 
hobby of collecting “antiques” is intrigu- 
ing and one which will consume our time 
and our money! When the antique bug 
bites, one has to acknowledge that it has 
a very definite hold on one’s mind and 
heart, and certainly has a way of loosening 
the purse strings to a very alarming degree 
at times. It is conceded to be one of the 
most popular hobbies of today. 

To one who antiques for the love of 
it and for the love of beautiful old things 
I extend the hand of friendship. I say 
there is a sort of kindred spirit twixt you 
and me, if you love the old gems. These 
gems certainly show us that our ancestors 
loved beauty and color and texture and 
harmony as much, if not more than, we 
do today. 

You may collect old pewter and have 


PAIR OF TALL COMPOTES AND AN OVAL ONE 


a great fondness for old china—the beau- 
tiful old Delft pottery and tiles of which 
there are beautiful specimens in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. You may think 
there is nothing so lovely as your old 
luster, priceless now, and your Wedge- 
wood which still bears the art of dignity 
and reverence. 

Some of our friends desire the old 
brasses and other metals; others collect 
hooked rugs and the lovely and very costly 
needle-point, as well as the yellowed, mel- 
lowed old laces. The old Sheffield silver 
is more attractive to others, and they have 
collections that are of the greatest value, 
while a collection of Copenhagen porce- 
lain stands in a class by itself. Priceless! 

Collections of stamps rate now as a defi- 
nite business, and not only interest the 
young but the old as well. Organizations 
have been formed of an international na- 
ture, and one small stamp brings a price 
quite beyond the imagination of anyone 
not interested. Maps have long been in 
favor and are being used as wall decora- 
tions; and the work is beautifully done. 

Old lamps and lanterns are collected by 
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many, and rare examples of candle molds 
of the last century are being searched for 
by real collectors who seek for odd num- 
bers of tubes and the variations in form. 
The collections of old bottles include 
every conceivable type from pill bottles to 
all sizes of bottles in animal forms. 

However, no matter where I go or 
whose “collection” I see, I come home 
perfectly satisfied, with only admiration, 
certainly no envy, within my soul, for 
about my own collection of “old glass” 
there is to me a fascination and beauty 
that possesses me as nothing else does. 
Many people ask me why I have such a 
large collection of glass and what I am 
going to do with it. I answer thus: “tI 
collect it because I love it, because I see 
in every piece some ‘touch of the hand’ 
out of the past, and I am going to keep it 
—well—as long as I may be permitted to 
—and while I have it in my possession, I 
want others to enjoy it as I do.” 

A number of years ago in one of the 
books on “old glass,” I came across the 
expression, the “Spirit of the Hand-made.” 
Somehow, that thought stays with me when 
I am “casting about” for pieces of lovely 
old glass to add to my collection. I have 
allowed the thought of the “Spirit of the 
Hand-made” to pervade my entire collec- 
tion through all these years. That thought 
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prevails eternally with me and ofttimes 
is the deciding factor in the choice of a 
piece of glass. 

The so-called “pleasing irregularities” 
of the older glass lend the greatest charm 
and beauty to it. Crooked edges, irregular 
patterns, tilted tops, and crimped handles 
and feet that are all askew, are points I 
love to observe, for these “imperfections,” 
as some people would call them, give me 
the satisfaction and assurance that these 
pieces are safeguarded by the “Spirit of 
the Hand-made.” 

Time and space forbid me to go into an 
extensive history of early glass-making. In 
the present day, glass is so commonplace 
with us that we very rarely stop to think 
or consider what life might be without it. 
When you stop to think of the main con- 
stituents or ingredients used in the making 
of glass—sand, soda, lime or lead, fused 
by heat into a transparent mass which we 
call glass—we know that a marvelous 
miracle has been performed! 

In 1739, the making of glass in America 
may be said to have begun in earnest. 
Caspar Wistar and his son, Richard, 
brought four experts in glass-making over 
to this country from Rotterdam, and they 
settled in south New Jersey in a place 
they named Wistarburg. In 1769, Richard 
Wistar advertised his “most sort of bottles” 
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in all sizes imaginable. His slogan was: 
“All glass American made, and Americans 
ought also encourage her own manufac- 
ture.” Wistar is given credit for the clear 
and colored glass, sometimes two or three 
colors whorled into very artistic patterns. 
The shades he used mostly were rich dark 
blue and the more delicate shades of soft 
yellow with a “shifting turquoise light” in 
it. 

We have the interesting story of “Baron” 
Stiegel and his glass works at Manheim, 
Pennsylvania. The 
Stiegel blue at its 
best is the bluest 
blue in the world 
and the Stiegel ame- 
thyst is the most 
glorious violet. The 
Stiegel Glass Works 
were sold by the 
sheriff under the 
hammer in 1774, 
but if you possess a 
piece of Stiegel, you 
possess a rare treas- 
ure. 

Most of our inter- 
est lies in the early 
Sandwich glass. | 
use the word, “our,” 
because my hus- 
band’s interest in the collection of glass 
has always been as keen as my own, and 
his close attention to details as to patterns 
and shapes has enabled us to add to our 
collection in a very systematic way, be- 
cause he has traveled a great deal and 
has been able to pick up pieces which 
matched others of the same design in our 
collection. 

When we speak of Sandwich glass, we 
naturally think of pressed glass, but it is 
an acknowledged and recorded fact that 
blown glass was the only kind made at the 
Boston and Sandwich glass works at first. 
During the first years of the making of 
the much heralded Sandwich glass splen- 
did progress was made. We are told that 
the molten glass was of good quality and 
great brilliancy and had a ringing tone 
when struck. The glass varied in colors, 
designs, and patterns. Not even a record 

f the many patterns used is to be found 
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anywhere. Tumblers were made by the 
thousands. (It is said that 500 tumblers 
were turned out during every five-hour 
shift, and that a collector might easily 
have 300 varieties of Sandwich salt cups 
and about as many hundred varieties of 
candlesticks. ) 

To the average collector | believe that 
the most desirable product from Sandwich 
is the colored glass, which first became 
popular in 1835, or just about 100 years 
ago. The beautiful shades of canary, the 
transparent purple, 
the apple green, and 
the opal, to say 
nothing of the blues 
and ambers, also the 
clear, tipped with an 
opalescent edge, and 
of course, I must not 
forget the old ruby, 
are the most sought 
after. Opaque glass 
or what we now call 
*‘milk glass’’ was 
produced very early 
at both Sandwich 
and Cambridge and 
became very popu- 
lar. The English 
Bristol opaque glass 
was more of a solid 
white in opaqueness and was never streaked 
and cloudy in texture like the American- 
made opaque. 

In 1887, an acute situation arose be- 
tween the directors and the workers of 
the Sandwich Company, and during the 
heated discussions, the directors allowed 
the fires to go out, and with the fires the 
Sandwich Glass Works passed out of ex- 
istence. This was in December, 1887, so 
the “Sandwich Glass period” dates from 
1826 to 1887. 

Some people would declare that they 
have the truly, “uncanny” power of iden- 
tifying certain pieces of glass as those 
made by a particular glass house, and | 
believe that this is a very broad statement 
for anyone to make. I would qualify that 
statement by adding the word, “period.” 
When I speak of one of my petticoat Dol- 
phin candlesticks as being Sandwich— 
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factories actually manufactured it | simply 
could not say, but I believe it to be defi- 
nitely of the “Sandwich period.” I do 
not feel, because of the fact that you can- 
not swear to the time and place of actual 
making, that it detracts from the beauty of 
our early American glass, nor does it de- 
tract from its color or design, nor does it 
lessen its rarity. 
The following questions are asked me 
religiously : 
1. Do you ever 
use any of your 
old glass? 
2. How do ye 


ever manage t 
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We have the milk glass plates in almost 
all of the sizes and in all of the patterns 
with very few exceptions. These open- — 
edged milk glass plates are round and 
square, heartshaped and triangular, large 
and small, some decorated in raised fig- 
ures; many of them came to me with de- 
signs in the centers very intricately made 
of old postage stamps. Ribbon had been 
run through the edges of these plates, and 
they were hung on the wall like these old- 

timed plaques. Our 
ollection of 
lass is quite large, — 
nd besides 
lates it consists of 


keep it all clean? 
3. Are you still 


pen-edged dishes 
nd bowls, many | 


adding to your 
collection? 
To the first ques 
vught tion I'll say—we use 
glase the old glass con- 
stantly. We have 
very little modern 
early glass in our home. 
wich It would indeed be- 
» and come a burden if 
popu- we were afraid to “y PLATE, “LATTI : 
lish make use of it, and RATED WITH CAT-TAILS AND BLUE AND PINK DAISIES painted centers—the 
glass there would be very ‘*Apple Blossom,” 
solid little enjoyment in the possession of some the “Trumpet Vine,” the “Blue and White __ 
eaked 3000 pieces of glass if it could be put to Daisy and Cat-tail,” and the “Moss Rose.” 
rican- no good use! A good many of these larger plates are 
When it is taken care of systematically Bristol. Compotes of all sizes, individual _ 
e be- and not allowed to become begrimed and sauce dishes, pitchers, tumblers, goblets, _ 
rs of covered with dust, it is a very easy matter and many of these open-edged milk glass 
g the to keep it clean. My regular maid cares dishes are duplicated in the old black glass — 
lowed for it and gives it the same attention that of which I have a large number. 
es the any other part of the furnishings of the 
of ex- house receives. here—Mr. Moss stopped off in one of the ~ 
37, so In answering the third question very [astern cities and made the rounds of any _ 
from definitely and tersely I would say—‘No, number of the shops. He stepped into one — 
we are not adding to our collection.” shop and inquired as to whether they had — 
- they Once in a great while we come across certain milk glass pieces for sale. The 
Sen. something that matches a long-cherished clerk in charge told him that they had 
those piece, and believing that a pair is worth nothing whatsoever at that time. She said, 
and I three times the value of one piece, we “Do you ever go to St. Louis?” and Mr. | 
‘ement purchase it if the price is reasonable. Our Moss quietly remarked that he did once in ye 
collection now embraces practically 150 a while. She then said, “There’s a woman 
patterns, and we have a choice selection of | who lives there by the name of Moss, who 
the particular patterns which we admire [| understand has collected all of the milk 
glass there is to be collected, and I am sure 
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One amusing instance might be related _ 
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if you go there next time, you will be able 
to get what you want from her.” This, of 
course, was very much exaggerated, and 
while we have several hundred pieces of 
milk glass, we do know that there are many 
more pieces to be had elsewhere. 

In our collection, we have a complete 


set of the “Lion” pattern glass and a com- 
plete set of the “Westward Ho” with all 
sizes of the covered compotes down to the 


smallest individual sauce plate. In serv- 
ing a luncheon for eight or twelve and 
using nothing but the “Lion” glass or the 
“Westward Ho,” I use the breadplates for 
the service plates and the pickle dishes for 
the salads. The “Westward Ho,” the 
“Lion,” and the “Three Face,” are very 
outstanding patterns. These patterns have 
a great deal of dignity about them, and 
when I hear people raving over the modern 
glass of almost the same type, I point to 
the “Westward Ho,” with the remark that 
this modern glass is not so new after all. 
The “Westward Ho” and the “Lion” are 
made from a very clear glass with the de- 
sign raised in a cloudy camphor glass or 
as some would call it, “frosted glass.” 
The compotes are both oval and round, and 
on the “Westward Ho,” Tippecanoe, the 
Indian, crouches on top in the place of 
a knob. It was made to commemorate 
the Gold Rush of *49, “Westward Ho!” 
There are three definite patterns of the 
“Lion” glass: the “Lion Head,” the 
“Crouched Lion,” and the “Lion Ram- 


pant.” Our collection of “Rabbit and the 
Cabbage Leaf” has grown very slowly. 
We have only about thirty pieces of it, but 
I think it is one of the most attractive pat- 
terns ever made. Most of it is in the solid 
camphor glass. The water pitcher in this 
pattern is one of the most majestic pieces 
we have. The top part of it is a very clear 
glass held up by a base of enormous cab- 
bage leaves in the camphor glass and a 
massive handle, twisted. 

We have added to a few pieces of opal- 
escent “Hobnail,” a prize possession of 
years ago, and at this time, we have a 
choice collection of 250 pieces of this opal- 
escent “Hobnail.” This collection consists 
of water pitchers, large and small, and 
other pitchers of different shapes, the 
creams and sugars, butter dishes, pickle 
dishes, lovely bowls, sauce dishes, tum- 
blers, and finger bowls, large trays that 
may be used for platters. By using the 
open-edged milk glass plates for the serv- 
ice plates, a very lovely table can be set 
with an old lace cloth and this sparkling 
old opalescent “Hobnail” glass. 

My husband and I both have always 
been very fond of the canary yellow, and 
we have a collection of this particular 
color, embracing a number of patterns of 
the Sandwich period. The “Basket Weave” 
is a very dainty pattern, and goblets and 
trays of this pattern may be used with 
others of the same color. The canary 
“Hobnail” is another favorite of ours, and 
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the canary “Daisy and Button” has a great 
brilliancy and easily shares honors with 
the older type of glass. We have about 
350 pieces of the early American canary, 
and a table set for a luncheon for 12 
guests, using a light green or a soft powder 
blue lace cloth, (or a cool green grass 
linen) is one of the most attractive tables 
imaginable. 

It takes a good many years sometimes 
to complete a set, and this reminds me of 
a set of “patriotic plates” which I recently 
completed, but I was eight years constantly 
looking for this pattern, before | completed 
the set of twelve. They are about seven 
inches in diameter, have the American flag 
at the top, and the fleur-de-lis and an 
American eagle alternating around the 
plate. They are of the plain white milk 
glass. 

Touching upon the different patterns of 
glass that we have found most interesting 
and for some reason more desirable than 
others, I would like to mention the fol- 
lowing patterns: the “Reed” pattern in 
blue, also in opalescent canary and opal- 
escent white; the “Cameo” pattern in red 
and white; and we are very fond of our 
rose-red opalescent “Hobnail”; the “Moon 
and the Star”; the “Horn of Plenty”; the 
“Ashburton” ; the “Excelsior”; the “Petal 
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and the Loop”; and the “Bell Flower.” 
The old “Bell Flower” goblet is very heavy 
and has a deep-toned ring. 

We also have pieces belonging to the 
rest of the “Ribbed group”: the “Ribbed 
Grape,” the “Ribbed Leaf,” the “Ribbed 
Ivy,” the “Ribbed Inverted Fern,” the 
“Ribbed Acorn,” and the “Ribbed Palm”; 
the “Horn of Plenty,” which is very ornate 
and quite the opposite to the little old- 
fashioned ‘‘Wheat and Barley’’; the 
“Gothic,” the “Jacob’s Ladder,” the “Ca- 
thedral,” the “Paneled Drape,” the “Lin- 
coln Drape,” “Shell and Tassel,” the 
“Ribbon,” the ‘“‘Jewel,’? “Cupid and 
Venus,” ‘‘Psyche and Cupid,”’ and the 
“Rose and the Snow.” 

We have a number of very lovely “Satin 
Overlay” bowls, and when you look at 
them, you are reminded of that very mod- 
ern song, how “delicious and delovely,” 
absolutely perfect as to coloring, as any 
work of art could possibly be! We enjoy 
a collection of several hundred goblets, 
mostly single patterns. Some we have in 
pairs, and I might add right here that we 
never use two goblets alike on the table at 
the same time. 

Our collection of little Staffordshire 
dogs and little old cats with the funny 


faces, and the miniature lambs supposedly 
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prancing on the greens, adds greatly to 
our entire collection. Several choice pieces 
of old “Majolica” are included, and their 
attractive colors and designs would add 
a beautiful touch to any collection. My 
own collection of Staffordshire trinket 
boxes numbers about sixty, and they are 
really my prize possessions. Each one tells 
a little story to me of the few trinkets 
possessed by our little old grandmothers 
and dropped into these little receptacles 
each night before she laid her weary head 
upon her pillow, and the pieces that stood 
on the master’s table which held his old- 
fashioned timepiece also have a story to 
tell. 

Some articles, and certain patterns are 
harder to find than others, and it is with- 
out a doubt fascinating and intriguing to 
hunt for the mate to some rare piece, of 
a pattern not very common—and what a 
thrill you have when you find it tucked 
away in some “off-the-beaten-path” place, 
where you would least expect to find it, 
very dirty and unattractive; but if you 
know what it is, you'll take it home and 
scrub its beautiful “face” and gaze upon 
it with joy and pleasure. 

They say that “comparisons are odious 
and I do not want to draw into my story or 
discordant note, and there are those who 
prefer the more modern glass, but I claim 
that the most attractive table that could 
ever be displayed, the loveliest in eve: 
respect, is the one set with our gran 
mother’s old glass, with all of its charm 
of color and quaint design, its everlasting 
grace, beauty, and simplicity. 
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And, my friends, if you want to get 
really close to the “Spirit of the Hand- 
made,” just spend a couple of days in one 
of these old glass works, where they are 
still making glass “by hand.” You will 
forget time and the outside world, and 
your interest in old glass will be doubled 

nay—tripled, for the “Spirit of the 
Hand-made” is still with us, and while the 
old patterns have been discarded and many 
of the modern types made are elaborate 
and very “showy,” still the same clever- 
ness, the same skill—the adroitness of 
touch, are here when put to use, and even 
though we are told that the “machine age” 
is with us, and likely to stay, we know that 
the human hand gives to art a touch of 
something—something of the desire to ex- 
press individuality—a touch of the inner 
soul—that “something” that is of the real 
spirit that a machine made by man will 
never produce. 

-So, when I am searching for pieces of 
old glass to add to my collection, | am 
prone to look for a piece not so perfect 
but different, which shows me that the 
glass worker could not stay within the nar- 
row limit of a mere mold or pattern, but 
was obliged to give vent to his own artis- 
tic ideas and desires, and express his own 
individuality, giving to a certain piece of 
common glass the real touch, and leaving 
stamped upon it, the “Spirit of the Hand- 
made.” 


Note: I wish to make an acknowledgment of 
gratitude to Rhea Mansfield Knittle, M. Hudson 
Moore, and Ruth Webb Lee. Their books lie upon 
my desk, and much information has been gleaned 
therefrom. 
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Watson McCants 


PRING in Tidewater, Virginia—in early. 
1660, deep forests, ever changing from 
pale greens to dark, great thickets of judas 
trees like pink clouds, here and there the 
snowy blossoms of the dogwood, signifying 
the legend that since the cross of the Christ 
was made of a dogwood tree, its size is ever 
destined to be small, the blossoms to have 
a crown for their center with the dark im- 
pression of His nail-prints marking their 
petals. 

It was in a spring like this that a brave 
band of men, women and children set out 
to make their homes further west. 

Rumor had it that Indian tribes in south- 
west Virginia were most thrifty and had 
many valuable beaver pelts totrade. To get 


these skins, the Dutch in Pennsylvania had 
supplied the Indians with a greater amount 
of ammunition than the Virginians had 


themselves. In order to retain some of their 
trade, the Assembly was petitioned for the 
right to trade in firearms with the native 
tribes and the Act of Assembly of March, 
1658 repealing the law against the sale of 
firearms, recites: 

“That the neighboring plantations both 
of English and forrainers do plentifully 
furnish the Indians with gunns, powder and 
shott, and do thereby draw from us trade 
of beaver to our great loss and their profit, 
and besides, the Indians being furnished 
with as much of both gunns and ammuni- 
tion as they are able to purchase, It is en- 
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acted that every man may freely trade for 
gunns, powder and shott; it derogating 
nothing from our safety, and adding much 
to our advantage.” ; 

In the quaint little Tidewater village life 
had become fairly secure for George Camp- 
bell and his wife Mary, when the rolling 
hills and mighty rivers of the Piedmont 
were a challenge to youth who were always 
striving for discovery of new lands, and 
now the incentive of a good trade in beaver 
furs. 

With an optimism and courage born of 
the times Mary packed all the precious pos- 
sessions that there would be space in the 
wagons for. One treasure could not be left 
behind—the little old glass lamp that 
Grandmother Lederer had given her on her 
wedding day. An exquisite slender thing 
which seemed to glow with its own thoughts 
of the past. This little green lamp had been 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other and cherished by each. The story 
goes that some traveler long ago had 
brought it home from the South for his 
bride with the legend that the exquisite 
chasing of silver leaves which banded its 
delicate bowl must be kept polished at all 
times or some dark misfortune would be- 
fall its owner. Cleaning and polishing 
this treasure had become a ritual with Mary 
and it was for no fear of misfortune that 
she held it gleaming bright each day but 
because it had become a very decided part 
of her life. 

With the greatest care Mary wrapped 
the lamp in her old plaid shawl and put 
it in a little trunk. 

The day came and the brave group bade 
goodbye to their first home in the new land 
and began the long journey through the 
deep forests where on either side spring 
had indeed put on her best outfit. 

Weeks after the weary ones came to a 
beautiful spot where a great river had cut 
its way through the blue hills of southwest 
Virginia. Here was once an Indian village 
and Indian farms—and being certain that 
the Indians know good lands the settlers 
began to build their homes. 

Time passed and Mary and George were 
happy in their leg house—the long room, 
the fieldstone chimney—the furnishings 
scanty but a spotless place with the center 
of interest and color the slender green 
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glass lamp that was cleaned and polished 
in the morning and lighted at the coming of 
twilight. There could never have been any- 
thing but the most careful housekeeping, 
everything shone to keep pace with the 
wreath of silver leaves. 

With passing years Mary’s daughter, tall 
and slender, with definite traits that show 
a background of ballrooms and powdered 
hair, married young Donelson who was sent 
west to survey new lands. With special 
charges for the dainty gift young Mary 
packed the lamp in another shawl and went 
westward with her young husband—full of 
hope. 

The rugged hills of Tennessee greeted 
them and this couple established a home 
there—lowly no doubt but filled with love 
and culture. This girl had been taught 
from childhood that the green lamp was no 
trifle and though life became most difficult 
at times she was true to her heritage, never 
forgetting that the lamp stood for all that 


‘had been best for her. 


This feeling was so instilled in the hearts 
of the children of this family that there was 
always a daughter or son in each branch of 
the family who kept and guarded the treas- 
ure well. 

Years passed and one granddaughter, 
another Mary, made her home in the hills 
of North Carolina. 

With the changing of time beautiful 
paved roads took the place of the winding 
footpaths of the hills. One day a car filled 
with well dressed women stopped to spend 
the night at a comfortable inn in the Great 
Smokies. On the mantel of the main sitting 
room, over a large fireplace, one of the 
women saw the little green lamp. The 
keeper of the inn told them how it had been 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other and how John Donelson, the last of 
the family had owned this inn but had died 
the previous year. 

This woman, being tender and true, de- 
sired the lovely thing and bought it from 
ie innkeeper. 

Like all other owners of this bit of glass 
the kindly woman cared greatly for it, 
wrapped it well, packed it tightly and car- 
ried it to her home in a Carolina town. 

While on her travels, she had learned 
that tucked away in the mountains of South 
Carolina there is a school which is being 
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ished supported by the Daughters of the Ameri- large a gathering. For blocks around all 
ng of can Revolution and that this school serves parking space was taken, for, not only had 
any- the boys and girls who live inthe mountains all card players of the town attended, but 
ping, and who do not have the opportunity for so many had come from neighboring towns 


1 the an education that most boys and girls have. and villages. Such is the nature of persons 
The more she learned about them the who have been bitten by a small insect 

-, tall more desirous she became to help them. known as the auctionbee. 

show Then the thought came to her—what better After the tournament—many of which 

dered way could she perpetuate the memory of became endurance tests—the hour came 

s sent our brave pioneer women, their love of for the arrival of the one who had become a 


ecial values, and their traditions—and what bet- real personage in this community, the 
Mary ter way to aid an unfortunate child than to auctioneer—his auction days an institution. 
went use the lovely antique for a fund? He told the story of the little lamp, then 
ull of Then another spring came, this one in the bidding began, first, at a low figure for 

Carolina. The snowy dogwood and pink _ there is a certain class of us who never fail 
reeted judas trees, descendants of long ago, were the auctioneer, each hoping that someday 
home found along the roadside but to be broken something will be “knocked down” to us 
1 love in great armfuls and carried into a large at a bargain—we were all there. Then 


aught hotel for decorations in the ballroom where more and more enthusiastic the crowd grew, 
yas no a bridge tournament was to be held for the some bidding breathlessly for the love of 
ficult purpose of raising funds for Tamassee, the something old, others for the pure love of 
never School for mountain boys and girls. beauty. Up, up, the offers flew from one 


1 that A benefit tournament is, in general, a voice to another until finally Mary’s wed- 
thing of duty but this was a very particular ding gift was bought by a lovely lady who 
hearts occasion for the news had spread far and saw it and loved it, not because it was a 
re was wide that on this day an article of ancient wanted thing but because it spoke to her of 
nch of origin would be auctioned off to the highest spirits unconquerable. 
treas- bidder. There is something about the auc- The story does not end for with no delay 
tion of antiques that is far more appealing the goodly sum made that day was sent to 
ighter, . to one’s nature than bridge tournaments. the mountain school and now a sweet, small 
e hills So, when the hour arrived for the as- child is given the opportunity of going on 
sembling of the players the ballroom was and on. . 
autiful crowded to its capacity and the domestics How far reaching we may not know—the 
inding of the hotel found themselves breathless in blessing of that shining band of silver 
r filled supplying enough chairs and tables for so leaves! 
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DEEP SUMMER 


ANNE ROBINSON 


~ 


an old- house, 
Down an old-fashioned lane, 
Red roses are twining 
Their beauty again, 
While mallows flaunt bonnets 
And four-o' clocks run 


But through the old house 
Drifts a silence so still, 
Not even an echo 
Creeps under the sill. 
No voices are calling, 
The past tiptoes by 


With gay portulacca And leaves it with memories, 


To pose in the sun. Muted and shy. 
Yet over its shoulder so, 


As time slips away, 

An old-fashioned myrtle 
And soft shadows play. > 
Serene and complaisant, 

As finished dreams are, 
It waits for the dusk 
And the touch of a star. 
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1V—New Castle and Old Wick 


EvELYN Dixon DILLARD 


This is the fourth and last of a series of articles in which we have been following Spring 
north through the media of old houses and old gardens 


yp enchanting qualities that linger long 
after the visit has ended, the little town 
of New Castle on the Delaware holds one 
of the top positions among historic spots 
of the Nation. To sojourn there for but 
one brief day—as thousands will be doing 
this summer, while Delaware celebrates her 
300th birthday—is to come face to face with 
some of the most romantic pages of the 
Story of America. 

Along the cobblestone streets of New 
Castle, the ghost of old Peter Stuyvesant 
must proudly wander at night—in approval 
of the mellow livableness that three cen- 
turies have brought to the town, which he 
laid out in 1651 and called New Amstel. 

The streets run just as the stern Dutch- 
man planned them and are today the same 
as they were in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Surrounding the town—to give it 
the “green belt” so praised by modern city 
planners—are more than a thousand acres 
of common farm and pasture land. This 
same harmonious and charming planning is 
carried over into every New Castle resi- 
dence and gives the visitor a renewed res- 
pect for the thought and foresight of many 
early builders. 

“From what angle do you wish to see 
the town—the Dutch, the Swedish, or the 
English?” Mrs. Anne Read Rodney Zan- 
vier asked me at the beginning of my recent 
visit. Try to imagine a town with three 
such dimensions and to them add the di- 
mension of timelessness, plus priceless old 
buildings that have never known the indus- 
trial touch, and you begin to have an idea 
of what to expect in New Castle. 

No New Castle home is considered old 
until it has passed the second century mark. 
“Don’t look at my house,” Mrs. Zanvier 
exclaimed. “It’s not even 100 years old!” 

It was Mrs. Zanvier—descendant of 


George Read, a Signer of the Declaration 
of Independence—who conceived the idea 
of holding “open house” in New Castle 
once a year as a means of raising money 
to save historic Immanuel Church. That 
was twelve years ago and there was much 
opposition to so new an idea. Today, how- 
ever, the annual “Day in Old New Castle” 
—held some time during the latter part of 
May— is an event in which the whole town 
joins with delight. 

Inhabitants of this little city dress for 
the day in Colonial costume, just like the 
residents of Natchez, Mississippi, which we 
visited in my first article; and everyone 
with valuable heirlooms such as sets of 
china, silver, books, puts them on display. 
And rare is the New Castle home with 
nothing special to offer! 

In Mrs. Zanvier’s home, for instance, the 
New Castle visitor on Colonial day will 
find the table set with Canton china brought 
to the new country in sailing vessels, and 
many gorgeous pieces of silver. On the 
walls in the home will be found a framed 
letter written by General George Washing- 
ton to George Read concerning “two un- 
happy female fugitives” said to be at New 
Castle in 1793. Also on the wall will be 
found an Indian treaty written by William 
Penn, who first stepped onto American soil 
at a spot just across the street and only 
a few steps from Mrs. Zanvier’s front door. 

Since New Castle was for many years the 
colonial capital of Delaware and the county 
seat of Delaware County until only 50 years 
ago, it still possesses a magnificent court- 
house, a sheriff's home, and a town hall. 
In the spacious old courthouse today is a 
tea room, but a magistrate’s court held - 
from time to time in the left wing serves 
to keep alive the claim that this building : 
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is the oldest continuously used chamber of Architects have estimated that the central 
justice in the United States. part of the old structure was standing when 
The central section of the old courthouse William Penn came ashore with the first 
is pure Georgian. The terrace on which the Quakers to reach this country. 
structure is set has a balustrade of wrought On the Green, which is dominated at 
iron grillwork and the whole effect is one of | one end by the courthouse buildings, stands 
impressive dignity. In this old building at the other end old Immanuel Church. 
the struggle between Lord Baltimore and _ Its spire rises above everything else in 
William Penn for possession of the territory town and in its churchyard are gravestones 
surrounding the town took place. bearing epitaphs written in Latin. ates: 
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CATEWAY AND TOWER OF IMMANUEL CHURCH IN NEWCASTLE, DELAWARE, THE BUILDING OF WHICH WAS 
BEGUN IN 1708 


the parish of the church dates back to 1689, 
the building was not begun until 1703. 
Built in the shape of a cross, the church 
was placed without relation to Stuyvesant’s 
street lines—in accord with the ancient 


practice of having the congregation face 
the altar eastward. This out-of-line and 


tion gives the church a quaint, aloof posi- 
tion. A classic epitaph in the old church- 
yard was written by Benjamin Franklin 
and signed by him. It is one of the few 
by-line epitaphs of the nation! 

Standing near Immanuel Church is a 
long two-story building erected in 1789 as 


ag 
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a “seminary of learning.” This is the struc- 
ture which is now being restored by visit- 
ing-day money. A low garden wall along 
the Green, judicious planting, and the great 
trees that frame the view of the school, as 
well as its closeness to the churchyard wall, 
now soften any sternness the building may 
have had for the early scholars. 

A small brick dwelling recently purchased 
for restoration purposes is the town’s chief 
architectural claim to a Dutch ancestry that 
rivalled that of New Amsterdam. The low 
pent eaves of the house overhang the street 
and give it a storybook appearance. Rec- 
ords of 1704 indicate the house was stand- 
ing then. Chance has preserved it as the 
“little Dutch house.” 

Although many architecturally noted 
houses still stand in New Castle, the most 
magnificent of them is the Read House, 
which was built in 1801 for the son of the 
Signer. In style, the Read House is late 
Georgian. It is profusely decorated, has 
an imposing facade, and extensive gardens. 
Its doorway is generously designed and vies 
with a symmetrical Palladian window as 
the chief attraction of the house. All ceil- 
ings are 13 feet high and are bordered by 
friezes of various elaborate designs. The 
fireplaces in the three large rooms on the 
first floor are the most striking features 
of the interior, being embellished by richly 
veined marble facings and framed in wood- 
work of handsome design. 

The Amstel House, which is now a mu- 
seum, was so named but a few years ago, 
as a means of keeping alive the first name 
of the little city. It is a well-preserved and 
dignified mansion of the early 18th century 
and was the dwelling place of Nicholas Van 
Dyke, Governor of Delaware. 

In Amstel House George Washington 
once attended a wedding—for New Castle 
ranked with Alexandria in Virginia and 
with old Georgetown as a cultural center of 
colonial times, and the families of all three 
were well known to each other. There was 
much visiting back and forth between them. 

The New Castle women who are filling 
Amstel House with museum pieces have 
many notable attractions in their collection. 
Especially appealing to the eye are the cos- 

tumes being preserved in a special room on 
te third floor and the unusual collection 
_ Colonial dolls and toys. 
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Like Alexandria and Georgetown, New 
Castle is becoming “stylish” again—but as 
yet the change in its tempo is scarcely 
noticeable. As the old town is “discovered” 
and it is inevitable that it must be—let 
us hope that it will keep all its mellowness 
and charm, letting none of its attractiveness 
go as it receives new residents. It is too 
perfect to spoil by changes, and one has 
the feeling that because of the perfection 
of its planning it will be able to withstand 
the “modern” onrush better than many of 
the other little towns located near large 
cities. 

Continuing northward from New Castle, 
rushing ahead of summer, we come to the 
old Wick House in Morristown, New Jersey. 
And with a description of the old Wick 
garden we will close our series. For the 
year is no longer at the spring—June has 
overtaken us! 

The garden is a combination of fruit- 
flower-herb-vegetable affair and is represen- 
tative in every respect of a farmer’s garden 
as it would have been in 1750. Restored 
and built up by the National Park Service 
as part of the Morristown National Histori- 
cal Park project, the Wick garden is of the 
style in use during the colonial period be- 
tween 1675 and 1775, “built partly for 
ornament and partly for convenience.” 

Horticulturists of the nation were called 
into service to secure the “herbs and sim- 
ples,” the fruit trees, the berry bushes, and 
the flowers of the colonial period. Worm- 
wood, tansy, chamomile, lavender cotton, 
hyssop, coriander—all the “simples” of 
which one has read are there, ready for 
preparation into the homemade remedies 
which our ancestors used so lavishly. Peri- 
winkle, marigold, hollyhocks, sweet briar 
rose—all the old-fashioned flowers are 
there, too, including the old-fashioned pe- 
ony which appears in an American portrait 
painted in 1732 and the sunflower, which 
was cultivated in America before the com- 
ing of the white man. It is a lovely spot 
in which to linger as spring deepens into 
summer—to “smell sweet scents, and dream 
sweet dreams.” And—since “parting is 
such sweet sorrow”’—to let us take leave 
of each other here, to meet again, if not 
tomorrow, at least next year! 
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STATE REGENT OF MICHIGAN, AN HONOR GUEST AT MRS. VAN- 
DENBERG’S TEA 


HazeEL WHITAKER VANDENBERG 


N SPITE of the competition of cherry 

blossoms, garden pilgrimages, news- 
paper editors, school children and _ tour- 
ists, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution held the spotlight in Washington 


last month. I always look forward to this’ 


pilgrimage because it brings back many old 
friends, so that my annual tea for the Mich- 
igan Daughters and their friends is almost 
like “Old Home Week.” I started serving 
the “Vandenberg brand” of doughnuts at 
my first tea eight years ago, and the one 
year they were omitted there came a 
genuine call for repetition. Our State Re- 
gent, Mrs. W. C. Geagley, laughingly said 
that the 130 who came were lured by my 
promise to serve them. There has been 
such a demand for my recipe, which isn’t 
a secret at all, that I am giving it herewith. 
And while I am talking about food, I will 
tell you of some popular sandwich fillings 


which seemed to make such a hit at the 
tea: 


MasnHep Potato DoucHNUTs A LA VANDENBERG 
Plain 


3 eggs 

2 cups granulated sugar 

2 cups warm, mashed potatoes 

3 tbsp. melted butter 

} cup sour milk in which } tsp. soda has been 
mixed 
tsp. salt 


tsp. baking powder 

rounding tsp. powdered nutmeg 

cups Gold Medal flour; 1 more cup for rolling 
out doughnuts. Measure before sifting 


For frying use one half Crisco and one half 
Wesson Oil. 

This makes about 40 medium sized doughnuts. 

Directions.—Beat the three eggs and add the 
sugar. Beat in the potatoes and the butter, and 
keep beating until very light. Add the milk and 
soda. Sift the four cups of flour with the baking 
powder and nutmeg and add slowly to the above 
mixture. Take out just enough of the dough to 
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handle easily on the board and estimate how much 
of the extra cup of flour to use for the rolling 
out. Be careful that the dough is not too sticky 
or else you will have difficulty in getting the 
doughnuts off the board. Only experience can 
teach you the oil temperature necessary for the 
_ frying. Drop a tiny piece of dough into the oil 
and if it rises immediately to the top, the oil is 
the right temperature. The minute the doughnuts 
look a little burned as they come to the top of the 
oil, your grease is too hot. It is much easier to 
use a wire tray a little smaller than your iron 
kettle which I have found is far more satisfactory 
than any other kind of utensil for frying. In mak- 
ing the doughnuts into shapes of hearts, diamonds, 
clubs and spades for tea, you will have to keep 
them moving all the time in the fat, constantly 
turning them over. They should always be drained 
on brown paper, preferably twice. These dough- 
nuts should never show any signs of the oil soak- 
ing in, they should be very light and fluffy, espe- 
cially when warm. In a stone jar they will keep 
for almost a week. 

Another little trick we have learned is to fill a 
large salt shaker with powdered sugar which we 
sprinkle on very lightly just before serving. 


Chocolate 


eggs 

cup sugar 

cup cold mashed potatoes 
cup sour milk—mixed with - 
tsp. soda 

tbsp. shortening 
tsp. salt 

tsp. baking powder 

tsp. vanilla 

2} cups Gold Medal Flour. Measure before sifting 
2 squares unsweetened chocolate 


Melt chocolate and shortening. Beat eggs until 
light. Add sugar and mashed potatoes. Beat 
again until very light. Add chocolate and shorten- 
ing, milk with soda, flour with baking powder and 
salt. Rest of the directions, same as above. 


“FILLING SANDWICHES” 


Crab Flake 


1 lb. crab flakes minced very fine 
2 drops garlic juice 
3 pieces of celery chopped fine 
Salt to taste 

Mix with dressing made of portions of mayon- 
naise, Miracle Whip and Durkee’s. 


Chicken 
Finely diced chicken meat 
2 drops garlic juice 
Salt and pepper 


Mix with same dressing as used for crab flake 
sandwich. 


Cream Cheese and Chives 


Philadelphia cream cheese (thinned with cream) 
Chives—chopped very fine 

Salt 
_ Spread on bread and roll in curls. 


Stick sprig 
of watercress in end. 


“giving two beautiful affairs. 
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Egg 


16 hard-boiled eggs chopped fine 
4 cup tartar sauce 
Mayonnaise 
Mix above ingredients and spread on bread. 
Sprinkle with minced parsley. 


FRANKFURTER WHIRLS 
cup butter 
cup minced parsley 
tsp. lemon juice 
tsp. horseradish 
rounding tsp. grated onion 
tbsp. cream cheese 


Boil and skin frankfurters. Mix above mixture 
and spread the length of the bread and roll with 
frankfurter in the center. Allow to stand in ice 
box several hours before slicing to serve. 


My hometown Daughters from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, arrived in full force and 
—as always, faithful, loyal, dear Mrs. De- 
los Blodgett who now lives here—having 
been away for several years during conven- 
tion time, she made up for it this year by 
A dinner in 
honor of Mrs. William A. Becker and Mrs. 
Henry Robert, Jr., and a tea for Mrs. Grace 
Lincoln Hall Brosseau who registers from 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Michigan; but 
we of Michigan claim her! We were par- 
ticularly happy this year to have a candi- 
date for national office in our former State 
Regent, Mrs. George D. Schermerhorn, who 
was also an honor guest at Mrs. Blodgett’s 
dinner. 

I must tell you about her dinner table 
that evening! It was simply a dream—all 
white flowers. At each place was a bud 
vase filled with a white rose, lilies of the 
valley and maiden hair fern, which we took 
home as a memento of this happy occasion. 
Anyone who has enjoyed Mrs. Blodgett’s 
lavish hospitality knows that she is famous 
for both the quality and quantity of the 
food she serves. My tea paled into insig- 
nificance beside her groaning tea table with 
its three kinds of ice cream, chicken salad, 
ham, sandwiches and cakes of every known 
description, fruit punch, tea and coffee. 

I am always sorry that I cannot “clean 
my slate” of other obligations for the week 
of the Convention so that I could take in 
more of the functions! 

Long years ago the great Edmund Burke 
said, “There are Three Estates in Parlia- 
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DORIS FLEESON, PRESIDENT OF THE NATJONAI WOMAN’S PRESS CLUB, AND WASHING- 


TON CORRESPONDENT OF THE 


ment, but in the Reporters’ gallery yonder, 
sits a Fourth Estate more important far 
than they all.” 

Maybe there are those in Washington 
who think that the power of the Press is 
dwindling, but the fact remains that this 
group of men and women are powerful in 
their influence, brilliant and tremendously 
entertaining. The story of the long strug- 
gle newspaper women have undergone 
to obtain recognition, I leave to such gifted 
authors as your Editor, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes, who tells it in her “Washington 
Kaleidoscope,” and to Ishbell Ross who 


NEW YORK “DAILY NEWS” 


tells it in “Ladies of the Press.” But my 
life here has been so broadened by my 
splendid friendships with the newspaper 
women that I felt you, too, might be inter- 
ested in a brief history of their club. 

It celebrates its nineteenth birthday this 
year and, as in the beginning is composed 
only of women actively engaged in news- 
paper writing, in which they must have 
been employed for two years before becom- 
ing eligible. Five hardy souls met and 
drafted the first rules. Twenty-seven joined 
the first years, thirteen of whom are still 


members of a group that now numbers 


more than one hundred. All these years 
luncheons have been held once a week in 
various “ports of call.” Now the club 
seems to have more or less settled at the 
Willard Hotel though it has never had any 
rooms of its own. The custom of having 
distinguished guests at these luncheons has 
grown with the years until now they enter- 
tain almost every visitor of note. 

The “Stunt” idea now a great source of 
fame, was “born” in 1927 at a party given 
by their beloved “godmother,” Mrs. Alvin 
T. Hert, former National Republican Vice 
Chairman. She suggested impromptu 
stunts which went over so well that the fol- 
lowing year they were made a part of a 
banquet program. At first rather amateur- 
ish they have become better and _ better 
each year, as more time and thought have 
been put into the preparation. I have seen 
eight and must say that they are reaching 
the professional state. As these get more 
professional, the lines become a little more 
biting, quite like the Gridiron’s and it al- 
ways seems to be the Administration that 
gets the roughest “breaks.” Invitations to 
this party are eagerly sought and highly 
prized, and the guest list reads like a roster 
from the hall of fame. 

Five hundred women sat down at the ban- 
quet this year. During the dinner, the scin- 
tillating President, Doris Fleeson, Mrs. 
John O’Donnell, correspondent of the New 
York Daily News, whose tongue is as clever 
as her pen, introduced the Club’s honor 


guests with appropriate remarks! Among 
them were: 
Miss Willa Roberts, Editor of the Woman's 


Home Companion, beautifully “turned out”, origi- 
nator of cellophane patters, said to have refused 
an offer of $25,000 a year in Hollywood. 

Miss Mabel Boardman, permanent Secretary of 
the National Red Cross for over thirty years and 
the one who conceived its present status as an 
arm of the Government. 

Dr. Anna Goodrich, Dean Emeritus of the Yale 
University School of Nursing. 

Dr. Florence Sabin, noted anatomist. 

Miss Theresa Helburn, Board of Directors of 
the Theatre Guild. 

Miss Helen Hokinson, cartoonist for the New 
Yorker. 

Dr. Maud Slye, Director of the Cancer Labora- 
tory of the Sprague Memorial Institute, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hawes, 


well-known American 


designer. 
Miss Mary Lewis, Vice President of Best and 
Company, New York City. 
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Miss Mary McBride (Mary Dean to the radio), 
making phenomenal money at her writing and 
radio work, a real dear of a person. 


Besides these honor guests of the club 

who sat at the head table were scattered 
women of note all through the gathering. 
I saw Molly Dewson, Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, Miss Margaret Le Hand (the famous 
Missy”), Mrs. Heywood Broun (in velvet 
pajamas and Chinese coat), Nancy Cook, 
Antoinette Donnelly (who spent the week- 
end with me), Genevieve Forbes Herrick 
(a former President of the Club), Mrs. 
Blair Bannister ( Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States), Emma Bugbee, Mary 
Anderson, Dolly Gann, Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, and so on indefinitely. Even 
after this party was over at twelve, we went 
on to another at the magnificent home of 
Mr. Eugene Meyer, owner of the Washing- 
ton Post (Mrs. Meyer is also a member and 
writer of note). 
_ The Club members write and enact their 
own skits and “nice work if you can get it, 
or she was happy till she met him and 
Vice Versa,” was the “Very Moving Pic- 
ture” of this year’s party, starring the great 
lovers, Franklin De Layno and Miss Lotta 
Business. “The public’s demanding a love 
scene between you two, and we're going to 
fight it out if it takes till 1940,” yelled the 
“producer”! 

Franklin complained that all Lotta did 
was to sit around and play “monopoly,” 
while she retaliated, “You’ve left me noth- 
ing to sit around on; everywhere I look 
there is nothing but tax, tax, tax.” 

Another very funny episode centered 
about a parody on “The Women”—a 
beauty parlor scene with Bess Furman, for- 
merly of the Associated Press, having her 
hair shampooed in one booth and Ruby 
Black (of the United Press and one of your 
contributors), under a hair dryer. Natu- 
rally the conversation was conducted in 
screams. It revolved between a Democrat 
arguing with a Republican as to whether a 
First Lady should use lipstick and rouge 
and have her hair bobbed. The argument 
grew so tense over the shade of the lipstick 
that the Beauty Operator had to call the 
White House to settle the trouble. 

All of this was rather daring, for the 
honor guest of the evening is always the 
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ing t DR. L. S. ROWE, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
ed the 


‘a did First Lady who now is an active member II. Chicken mousse, fresh mushrooms, small 
oie” of the club. But no one enjoyed the jokes ‘ips, stuffed with peas on a bed of shredded | 


carrots; browned potato balls. Whole wheat muf- _ 
- noth- more than she, and at the close when she fing, My “pineapple tree”, which is the green top 


: tok made her little speech, “off the record,” she of a pineapple with red cherries stuck on the tips. — 
came back at the girls with great glee—it Around this center, slices of fresh pineapple are 


placed, with pickled peaches, minted pears and 
ntered was a give and take affair which ev eryone dates to add to the taste and the picture! — 
n”—a seemed to enjoy. III. Almond ice-box cake, one of the “special- 

Se Next day Doris Fleeson was host for'a ties of the house”! by 
1g her big afternoon affair at which some of the And so to another chapter! Dr. Ricardo __ 
Ruby stunts were repeated for the cagneny the Alfaro, in his story last month, gave you. 

. veut masculine guests. | At a party on Sunday  guch a vivid picture of the pioneers of Pan 
Netu- evening, Miss Corinna Mura who had sung Americanism that I felt a postscript dealing — 
sil ie at the Vice President and Mrs. Garner's with the actual celebration this year would | 
; dinner for the President, gave us the joy be timely. : 
ra 
am i of her presence as well as her gorgeous Dr. William Manger, the councillor of - 
cach voice, accompanying herself on a guitar in the Pan American Union, revealed to me a 
Re a most disarming and entertaining way. world of interesting facts in connection __ 
‘stick Maybe you might be interested in the with the growth of this movement which —_- 
ll he menu for the luncheon I had on Sunday for _ had its inception in 1890. The actual celee 
a group of the visitors. . . . bration of April 14, as Pan American Day, | 
or the I. Alligator pear stuffed with fresh crab flakes, dates back to an idea of the Brazilian Am- : 4 
vs the Russian dressing. Hot cheese cakes served with bassador’s at that time, His Excellency mae 
this course. Gurgel de Amaral. Many are more 
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and more coming to think that Pan Ameri- 
can Day should be the greatest political 
holiday of the year, especially for the New 
World. The increased interest during these 
eight years has been like a rising tide. Dr. 
Manger said that this year over six thou- 
sand requests had been received for litera- 
ture to help arrange appropriate programs. 
The Pan American Women’s League of 
America has become active all over the 
country and arranged particularly appro- 
priate programs this year in both Miami 
and San Francisco. His Excellency, the 
Cuban Ambassador, Dr. Pedro Martinez 
Fraga, spoke at a program in New York, 
held at the McMillan Theater of Columbia 
University, where the local school children 
presented a special program. 

As you probably know, the President 
delivered a special message which was 
broadcast progressively throughout this 
Continent in English, Portuguese and 
Spanish—a direct appeal for American 
solidarity. He warned the world that “the 
twenty-one American Republics will jointly 
resist any aggression coming from outside 
our Hemisphere”—portentous words! 

But to me the high spot of all these cele- 
brations was the thirty minutes intra-Ameri- 
can School program which was broadcast 
over the Columbia School of the Air. A 
fortunate difference in time made it pos- 
sible for our school children to arrange 
their fifteen minute program at 2:30 P. M. 
and then listen to the 3:30 program from 
Buenos Aires! Senior and Junior high 
school children from Washington presented 
a greeting in Spanish with Latin-American 
singing—the schools of the South return- 
ing their message in English with American 
music. As you may well realize this en- 
tailed a tremendous amount of long-time 
planning and was a very difficult engineer- 
ing feat in itself. 

These programs were just a few of the 
hundreds given all over this part of the 
world. 

With the famous 7th Buenos Aires Peace 
Conference scarcely off the front page, 
plans are under way for a Convention of 
the 21 Republics at Lima, Peru next De- 
cember. When you think that an annual ex- 
change of 420 teachers and 840 students 
was just one of the results of the Buenos 
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Aires Conference, you can readily realize 
how all this planning is bringing our coun- 
tries closer and closer together. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, the Director General of 
the Pan American Union, in his message to 
you last month spoke of the beautiful 
neighbor building to Memorial Continental 
Hall. The Pan American Building is a 
“oem” of architecture—a marble palace of 
noble design. In 1907, this magnificent 
building was made possible through the 
generosity of Mr. Andrew Carnegie who 
gave $850,000, the rest of the million neces- 
sary for its construction being contributed 
by the member governments. 

Most Washingtonians think of the Pan 
American Union only as a playtime palace, 
where they go to hear beautiful concerts, 
or once in a while to dance and dine, but 
its place in the picture is far more utili- 
tarian. It has come to be the great clearing 
house of information for all of the Ameri- 
can nations and serves as a common ad- 
ministrative agency of the Union of the 21 
Republics. The Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary of 90,000 volumes is constantly in 
use. A complete collection of official docu- 
ments of the 21 Republics is also to be 
found here. The Bulletin of the Union is 
published monthly in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese and is a complete report of 
trade, commerce, treaties and statistics of 
general interest to the countries involved. 
It is supported by annual contributions 
from all the countries with amounts in pro- 
portion to population. 

In the grounds at the rear is a beautiful 
formal garden with a pool. It is under 
these beautiful surroundings that the out- 
door summer concerts are given. Just be- 
yond is Dr. Rowe’s own headquarters—a 
charming little house built to fit in with the 
atmosphere. Dr. Rowe, by the way, has 
been Director General of the Union since 
1920 and it is through his sympathy and 
devotion to true Americanism that so much 
progress has been made toward uniting the 
Americas. 

Most of us have hobbies and mine seems 
always to have been “GIRLS,” for ever 
since college days, I have in some way or 
other been associated with girls’ activities. 
This month I have had a renewal of those 
ties at the National Conservation Rally of 
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PLANTING THE SEATTLE (WASHINGTON) HOLLY TREE IN ROCK CREEK PARK. MRS. VANDENBERC BEING 


ASSISTED BY THE CAMP FIRE CIRL FROM SEATTLE 


amp Fire Girls, on whose National Board 
I am a rather absentee member. A picnic 
and tree-planting ceremony in the grounds 
of the picturesque Joaquin Miller cabin lo- 
cated in the very heart of Rock Creek Park, 
started off their three-day rally. It was 
one of those pre-summer days of which we 
have had a good many this spring, so that 
a few of the more daring even waded in the 
creek. About one hundred girls from all 
over the United States, wearing the regula- 
tion white middy, blue skirt and red tie, 
scampered up and down the rocks and ate 
their lunches on the banks of the creek. 
When I arrived with over one hundred 
doughnuts which I had baked that morn- 
ing, I was almost mobbed by the hungry 
picnickers. 

The theme of the Conservation Plan is to 
span the years—the beginning being cen- 
tered about the planting of twenty trees 
sent from all parts of the United States 
and passed upon by the Park Service as 
being suitable to this climate. Mr. August 


Hanson who has planned mest of the Park 
planting, had already grouped the trees, 
some of which had been planted around the 
cabin, and the flowering varieties along — 
the creek. Dogwood from Battle Creek — 
and Detroit, Michigan; Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Bethesda, Maryland. A tulip- 
poplar from Huntington, West Virginia. A 
nut-tree from Walla Walla, Washington; 
two white pines all the way from St. Paul, — 
Minnesota. A shiny blue-stemmed holly _ 
from Seattle, Washington, etc. The “key” — 
tree, around which the ceremony was con- © 
ducted, was brought by the delegation from =| 
Cleveland, Ohio, which had the largest i 
number of girls present. Five young sa 
women from widespread areas made fitting _ 
little speeches, grouped about this tree, at = 
the base of which a bronze plaque was 
placed with the inscription, “this and neigh- a 
boring trees brought from all parts of the _ 
country have been planted in memory of a 
Dr. Luther Gulick, first President of Camp 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


WHEN she was eighteen and he was sixteen, 
Sally Cary met George Washington at an 
Assembly Ball, and he fell in love with her. He 
was a dependent upon his brother Lawrence, with 
no prospects, and Colonel Wilson Cary refused to 
allow him to propose marriage to Sally. But Sally 
herself did not know of her father’s refusal, and 
all her interest centered upon Washington. A 
young French widow, Germaine Beauvais, comes 
to Ceelys and remains as Sally’s guest for more 
than a year. George, determined to accomplish 
some act that will make Colonel Cary change his 
mind, accepts an offer made by Lord Fairfax to 
survey the nobleman’s western lands beyond the 
Blue Ridge mountains. He and the young cousin 
of Lord Fairfax, George William Fairfax, leave 
in the early winter for the mountains, and the 
summer brings an invitation from George Wil- 
liam’s sister Hannah for Sally and Germaine to 
visit at Belvoir, the home of the Fairfax family. 
Once there, Lord Fairfax tells Sally that he has 
sent for the boys to come home on a vacation, 
Sally, having made up her mind to let George 
Washington know how she feels toward him, and 
to break the reserve that he has built up between 
them. But, when the expected visitors return, 
George Washington does not come. Then, Sally 
listens to the wooing of George William Fairfax 
and tells him that she will give her answer in a 
month’s time. 

Her decision is hastened by the financial com- 
plications in which a distant relative becomes 
involved, and the need for a large amount of 
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(Continued from May issue) 


money to release this young man from the debtor’s 
prison in London is imminent. Of this difficulty 
Mr. Fairfax knows nothing, but part of the settle- 
ment that he makes upon Sally satisfies the obli- 
gations. Sally thereupon accepts George William 
Fairfax. 

They are married at Ceelys. 

Washington, returning from his surveying mis- 
sion, stops at Greenway Court for his mail and 
finds a letter from his mother telling him the news 
of the wedding. He ponders through the night, 
reconstructing his aims and his life with strict 
adherence to the line of duty as he sees it. 

He is offered the post of Public Surveyor for 
the Commonwealth of Virginia and accepts it. 
His mother, who has always managed to stop his 
taking any public post, agrees to this as it is in 
the line of peace. She is very much opposed to 
warlike affiliations. 

Sally is living at Belvoir now, the wife of George 
William Fairfax and the frequent social contact 
is difficult for both of them. Meantime, the 
French are determined to drive the English out 
of the Ohio Territory and are influencing the In- 
dians to fight with them. It is a logical step, 
therefore, for the House of Burgesses in 1751, to 
ask George Washington to resign his position as 
Public Surveyor and accept the post of Military 
Inspector of the Virginia frontier with the rank 
of Major. His mother raises a strong protest but 
he considers that his duty to the public is stronger 
than his duty to her and he accepts the call. 

Sally Fairfax is alarmed for his safety, but his 
departure is delayed by... 
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XII “No. It is not as you think. Lawrence 


was all right when I left. But he wants 


i. AWRENCE WASHINGTON took a turn you to join him and he has sent me back 
yore for the worse before his brother got to get you and the baby. We can take the 
ie away and George stopped in at Belvoir to ship in four days from Hampton... ” 

y< tell the Fairfaxes that he and Lawrence he broke off, for his mother was staring at 
were going to the Barbadoes for the winter. him with an unseeing look. “Yes,” he 

“He hopes that the climate there will said, kissing her laughingly, “you'll have © 

‘\ set him up again. He will spend the win- to get used to it; those scars are what the © 


ter at least. John is coming to look after 
the place and I shall return as soon as | 
see that he is comfortable and then go on 
to the frontier.” 

George was speaking to Sally. He had 
found, too late to retreat, that she was 
alone in the house and they were having 
tea on the terrace. 

“I dread to have you go back to the 
frontier,” she said in a low voice. 

“There is less danger now than there 
was before. Then, I had only a few woods- 
men with me. Now I will have part of the 
Virginia Militia.” He smiled at her re- 
assuringly. 

Her eyes did not look less troubled, 
but she let the conversation drift into safer 
channels and presently she walked with 


smallpox gave me. My beauty is quite 
gone!” 
“Is Lawrence really all right?” she asked 
him when, later, Ann had gone up to the 
baby and she was alone with her sons. 
“What I told her is true. He was all 
right when I left. For him to make the 
trip home now would be disastrous. The — 
doctors think that with care he may live — 
through the winter. But I want her to get 
there as soon as possible. Make her hurry, 
Mother, if you can, so that we may get 
the Saturday boat. Another ship is due in | 
Hampton from the Islands on Friday and 
that will bring the latest news. Let us 
keep Ann as free from worry as we can.” 
They made the arrangements hastily and 
Sally Fairfax went with them to Ceelys for 


sheas’s him through the garden and across the little Friday night. As she mounted the steps 
ficulty footbridge and went to see if she could of the old home, her father greeted her 
settle- help Ann with the arrangements for Law- from the veranda. 
Fen rence’s departure. Ann could not go with “Lawrence came up on the boat this 
her husband, for she expected a baby within morning,” he said. “He is here. You 
another month. She planned to join him _ will have to wait a few days before you can _ 
g mis- later. take him to Mount Vernon. I have had — 
a - Sally did not see George again until the doctor and I would have sent a mes- 
aia, January. The months between were filled senger, but I knew you would all be here 
strict with anxiety for Ann’s baby was very deli- to-day.” 
. cate and the letters from the Barbadoes That Lawrence was dying, George knew 
wd were discouraging. The climate there when he entered the room. But he said, 
os his suited Lawrence; he felt better as long as with an attempt at lightness: 
is in he lay quietly about in the sun, but the “Well, old man, so you came to me be-— 
sed to slightest exertion brought on hemorrhages. fore I could get back to you!” 
J Each letter about his condition revealed “Had a bad attack the day you left. I | 
tt some fresh cause for anxiety, and when want to die at Mount Vernon. Get me 
» the the tidings came that George had contracted back there, will you, George?” Then, as ie 
out smallpox, even though his was a slight case, his brother nodded, “I'll rest more easily 
he In- his mother’s heart grieved afresh. now that I’ve got you again. Let Ann oe 
|_step, John Washington was at Mount Vernon come in and then leave us alone, will you?” 
“a re taking care of the place and Mary Wash- He was able, by Sunday, to be put on : 


board a private vessel owned by Thomas — 


‘litary ington spent much of her time there. They 
1 Nelson of Yorktown, who had been a 


wo « were at supper one night when the front 


st but door opened and George stood in its frame. friend of many years. It would take them — 
ronger Ann, rising from her chair, uttered a little through the Bay into the Potomac and land 
_— scream and without waiting to greet even his them oye at the Mount Vernon ‘pomdl 
is 


mother, George spoke reassuringly. 
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been desolate. George thought he had 


never loved her so well nor admired her 
so greatly as for the effort she was making 


to brighten the trip, and when Lawrence 


finally lay on his own bed in the house 
that he had built for his bride, he said 
feebly to his brother, “Thank Sally for the 


last happy boat ride I will ever take on 


the old Potomac.” 

Three days later, George stood looking 
down at his tiny niece crying in her cradle 
and thought of her as the only vestige that 
remained to him of his dearly loved brother. 
Within a week he had lost that thread of 
life also. 

Ann in her flowing black dress walked 
arm in arm with him as they came back 
the second time from the private burying 
ground under the spreading trees. At the 
foot of the stairs she paused, looking 
straight into his grief-stricken face. 

“I am your guest,” she said, “and I 


must not encroach upon your hospitality.” _ 


“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Did you forget that you are the master 
of Mount Vernon?” 

“T had not thought of it,” George an- 
swered. “It is your home, the same as 
before.” 

“Never the same as before,” she an- 
swered, and went up the staircase. 

Responsibility fell heavily upon him in 
the weeks that followed. He arranged to 
settle an annuity upon his sister-in-law, and 
of her free will she elected to make her 
home in England. His mother was with 
him often, but Ferry Farm needed her at- 
tention as the spring came on. Matters 
on the frontier were daily becoming more 
acute and he knew he must fulfill his 
obligation to the House of Burgesses. The 
only solution for the care of the plantation 
was that he should leave his brother, John, 
in charge of it, and John was quite too 
young to assume such a burden. In this 
emergency, George conferred with Mr. Wil- 
liam Fairfax, who promised to help the 
younger boy with advice from his vast store 
of wisdom and experience. 

One morning, when the rain fell heavily 
and George’s heart was weighted with 
anxiety, he rode westward to join the com- 
panies of militia already stationed beyond 
the Blue Ridge, and with him on the long 
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ride went the memory of the harassed 
look in the brown eyes of Sally Fairfax. 

She lived quietly that summer, enter- 
taining little on account of their deep 
mourning. Betty Cary, slender and lovely, 
was with her most of the time and young 
Brian Fairfax beaued her to whatever house 
she might ride for the afternoon. Sarah 
Carlyle, missing her eldest sister, came 
frequently to Belvoir. Nancy Gist spent 
several weeks with them, to the enlivenment 
of George William, who complained that 
Sally had lost all of her spirit and the 
house was dead as a tomb. It seemed to 
Sally, when she gave it enough thought 
to let it trouble her, that George William 
was developing into a fountain head of 
complaints; the ill-temper that had been 
under control when he was young was fast 
becoming his predominating trait. Sally 
had little respite from it, for Lord Fairfax 
went to Greenway Lodge during the hot 
weather, and there was no one else to whom 
she could turn. 

“It’s listlessness that troubles you, old 
dear,” Nancy Gist told her. “You're alert 
enough when the mail comes in.” 

And she was alert enough to deny this 
accusation vehemently. 

The mail brought her an occasional 
letter from the frontier, a letter very dis- 
creet and inadequate. More news came by 
way of Sarah Carlyle, however, for her 
husband was sending supplies through to 
the troops and George wrote him fre- 
quently: The French were building a 
chain of connecting forts from Montreal 
to Riviere aux Boeufs in Pennsylvania; 
Governor Lord Dinwiddie had sent Major 
Washington to the nearest French fort with 
a summons ordering the Commander to 
withdraw from the territory of the English 
King. The journey was certain to be full 
of dangers, for without doubt the Indians 
of the section of the country through which 
George must pass were in the pay of the 
French. 

When Sarah Carlyle brought this mo- 
mentous news, Sally sank to the depths of 
despair. She remembered then all the 
remarks that Germaine had made about the 
anxiety of women after a battle. George 


was leaving in November from the settle- 
ments with Christopher Gist, two other 
The next run- 


traders and two woodsmen. 
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ner brought the news to Major Carlyle 
that the little party had reached the last 
outpost, that the Monongahela River was 
running so high that it could not be passed 
and they would have to go in canoes around 
the Forks of the Ohio. 

Many a night Sally spent in wakefulness, 
recalling those other nights of the year 
when he had gone surveying. But then she 
had been alone to toss to and fro in her 
bed; now she must always consider the 
presence of George William beside her, 
deep in his comfortable sleep. Then, she 
had been able to light her candle and find 
solace in a book; now, she could get no 
such relief without making an explanation. 
She did not know the great rivers of the 
western country, but in the spring she and 
George William went on a visit to the 
Haywards in Philadelphia and she saw the 
ice jammed between the granite walls of 
the Susquehanna River. Not for months 
could she forget the dangers of the piling 
floes; nor for months did she know that 
the broad open lands on the banks of the 
Ohio forbade such a congestion. 

The visit in Philadelphia did her good. 
It was her first sight of a city larger than 
Williamsburg and she marvelled at the 
brick houses with their marble steps, set 
side by side along the cobbled streets, with 
crooked lanes dividing them at intervals. 
Sedan chairs, passing, came so close that 
when their occupants stopped to converse, 
traffic was blocked. It was even more con- 
gested than Fredericksburg, where the 
heavy coaches relayed on their journey 
along the highway that George Mason had 
sponsored. In Philadelphia, certain ave- 
nues had to be kept for coaches and others 
for sedan chairs. The shops were delight- 
ful and more than once she and Marcia 
Hayward blocked the street by having their 
bearers stop before a show window that 
they might have an intimate view of the 
merchandise displayed there. 

Mr. Franklin, who was as prominent a 
Quaker as the Haywards and went to the 
same Meeting, came to dinner and Sally 
enjoyed the publisher and author of Poor 
Richard’s Almanack. 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin, who attended 
the same Friends’ Meeting to which the 
Haywards belonged, came to dine with 
them. He was a tall, powerfully-built man, 


utterly unconscious of his years, which were 
mounting toward fifty. The dinner was gay 
with brilliant conversation in which George 
William shared ably, for Mr. Franklin’s — 
humor and dry, quiet sarcasm entranced 
him. Sally envied Franklin’s use of clever 
anecdotes to point his arguments. He dis- 
cussed his ideas on swimming; his enthusi- 
asm for cold water and fresh air; and his 
little tales connected with the publishing of 
Poor Richard’s Almanack were most enter- 
taining. 

On the whole, the visit added to her dis- 
content. She began to wish for a com- ’ 
panionship with George William such as — 
she saw between Marcia and David Hay- 
ward—-perhaps for a boy as bright and — 
interesting as theirs—and then, when she © 
came home again, she saw that the same —s_—- 
kind of a friendship existed between Sarah 
and John Carlyle. The Fairfaxes stopped __ 
for dinner in Alexandria asthey came home 
and Sarah told her the latest news, as she ~ 
always made a point of telling it without — 
waiting for Sally to ask her. nuns 

“George has come back and his report aa, 
to Governor Dinwiddie has been published 


this spring and summer. The Council has _ 
raised two companies of soldiers to go to — 
the frontier and the Governor has sent him 
back to the Forks of the Ohio to finish the 
fort that he started last fall. The colony — ae, 
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of New York is sending money but Penn- 
sylvania refuses to help . . . and Pennsyl- 
vania will be benefited far more than New 
York.” 

“Is George well?” 

“I did not see him. But John says he 
looks splendid. He has been made Colo- 
nel and John says the uniform becomes 
him.” 

“What are his plans?” 

“He told John he had left Captain Trent 
in charge of the fort, which they are calling 
Necessity, and he is on his way back there 
now. There is no later news.” 

In May, Charles Carroll, riding up from 
Annapolis, stopped at Belvoir to tell them 
that Governor Sharpe of Maryand had had 
a letter and he had one also. 

“Trent had to evacuate before George got 
there,” Carroll told them, “and now George 
is going on thirty-seven miles to raise 
another fort and await orders . . . at least, 
that is what he wrote the Governor. He 
told me that there is much dissatisfaction 
among the men and officers because they are 
underpaid and the officers will resign as 
soon as others are sent to take their places. 
He is discouraged over everything.” 

Did she dare write him, Sally wondered 

. a letter full of encouragement and 
praise for his achievement, such as it was? 
She hesitated for a few days and then she 
sent it, with one from Major Carlyle. 

But of this method the cautious Major 
did not approve and the next week, when 
they were all gathered one night over the 
card table at Belvoir, Sarah said: 

“The western mail rides tomorrow from 
Alexandria. George William, I know that 
George Washiagton is very lonely. Why 
don’t you and Sally set up a correspondence 
with him? You are closer to his home 
than any of the rest of us.” 

“Father writes him,” answered George 
William, leading his card. 

“Of course. But Father probably gives 
him details about the place and the way 
John is running it. What George needs is 
county gossip, news of old friends . . 
you can send him that. I know he will 
appreciate it.” 

In the morning Mr. Fairfax said to his 
wife: 

“Are your letters ready for the western 
post?” 
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When she gave him a large and expan- 
sive missive sealed with his coat-of-arms, 
he gave his twisted smile. 

Nancy Gist came again that summer and 
brought real news. 

“Kate Spotswood has divorced her hus- 
band!” 

“How shocking!” exclaimed Ann Mason. 

“That took courage,” cried Betsy Cocke. 

“She is very unwise.” added Sarah Car- 
lyle. 

They were in the Belvoir garden. 
sat silent. 

“She is very sensible,” advocated Nancy. 
“If I wasn’t in love with my husband, I'd 
divorce him in a minute.” 

“What are people saying?” asked Sally 
Fairfax. 

“Oh, the whole Commonwealth is up in 
arms; they prophesy that she won't be re- 
ceived this winter by the Governor at the 
Palace balls, but when you consider who 
she is, she’s perfectly safe.” 

“But she isn’t a Spotswood any more; 
that was what made her famous.” 

“Her personality will carry her through,” 
said Nancy. 

“It will be quite a hurdle to jump. | 
admire her courage. I couldn't do it 
though.” 

“They do say,” continued Nancy, “that 
some of the people of the Lower James, 
that is the older people, won't invite her 
to their homes, but that wouldn’t bother 
Kate Spotswood, not as long as the young 
men stick around.” 

A day or so later, Sally announced at 
table that she was going to visit the Amblers 
in Yorktown. 

“Hannah wants to come and visit you. 
Father, and she won’t mind if I’m not here. 
It will be like old times for her to have you 
and George William to herself.” 

“Eh?” queried George William. 

“I am going alone.” Sally answered 
calmly and rose from the breakfast table 

The peace and happiness surrounding 
the little family at Yorktown was beyonc 
Sally’s fondest expectation. Care fell away 
from her. In Mary’s charming stone hous 
young life flowed, the gayness of Sally’ 
girlhood was repeated without the larg 
responsibility, for Edward Ambler wa: 
reading law and the cares of the plante 
did not touch him. After spending a weel 
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there, Sally went to the home of her sister 
Anne Nicholas to see the same life repeated 
on a larger scale, for Robert Nicholas was 
coming into the political life of the Com- 
monwealth. Then, with another week at 
Ceelys, she had made the round of her 
visits. 

Everyone she met disapproved of the 
action of Kate Spotswood. And everyone 
was saddened by the accident that had 
killed Elizabeth Carter Byrd. “Now there,” 
said the happy ladies, “was a case where 
they never should have married. They 
were unfitted to be together. But just be- 
cause Kate Spotswood is gay and her hus- 
band is serious gives no just cause for going 
to such extremes.” 

Sally stopped for the night at Naylor’s 
Hole. Everyone was excited. Marvelous 
news from the frontier. 

“What!” cried Sally, not waiting to take 
off her bonnet. “Oh, William, do not make 
me wait for the news.” 

“The paper says.” began William while 
Betsy and Bowler Cocke watched the flushed 
face of the woman, “that George was at 
Forte Necessity with three hundred men and 
the French from Fort Duquesne attacked 
him with nine hundred men. He fought 
them all day. Then the French, under a 
flag of truce, asked for a parley. George 
had lost twelve men and he had no more 
food. He arranged that the English walk 
out, with all the honors of war, drums 
beating, and agreed that none should be 
taken prisoners; they came out with colors 
flying, carrying all their ammunition with 
them and sent back for their baggage.” 

“This will create a big stir in Paris,” the 
men agreed. 

At dinner they talked of nothing else. 

That night Sally slept deeply. 


A letter from overseas awaited Sally on 
her return to Belvoir. 

“You will not be surprised, dear Sally, 
to learn that I am married,” wrote Ger- 
maine Beauvais. “my only regret is that 
my husband is not an American. His name 
is Sir Philip Durfree and we are living in 
Bath . . . living most happily. But, of 
course, having once been connected with 
the army, I could never entirely withdraw 
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from it and my husband is on reserve call 
in the English regiments. He is Irish 
by birth and when he was young he com- 
manded the Irish regiment of which he is 
now Colonel. Sir Philip is about twenty 
years older than I. 
“There is talk all around us in army 


officers live in Bath—that before long, 
some of the regiments will be withdrawn 
from Ireland and sent over to help in your © 
frontier wars. I am longing for Sir Philip | 
to take active command and then I will _ 
see you again. Diane asks every day for 
her ‘Aunt Sally’ and I share with her the ~ 
desire to be near you. 

“If I do not come to you, perhaps some | 
day you may come to me. Surely you 
should see old England, and especially old 
Bath! 

“How is Mr. Washington?” 

George William could not complain 
about her lack of brightness that night. 
She sparkled. 

“It does you good to get away from 
home,” he said rather dourly. ; 
Mr. Fairfax discussed at length the fine 
work of their neighbor at Fort Necessity 
and George William, while he did not join 
the acclamations, was at least gracious 
enough to say nothing derogatory. Yet, so 
Sally thought, that might be out of con- 
sideration for George’s brother, Warner 
Washington, who was visiting them. 

By the last of September George was at 
home again, enjoying the entertainments 
showered on him by his neighbors and 
flushing with embarrassment when he was 
made the toast of a dinner. All of his 
friends were horrified when, in October, 
he resigned his commission. Even George 
William protested. 

“What did you do it for, George, when 
you are so well started?” 

“The Militia is being reorganized .. . 
split up into ten companies with a captain 
for each company. The King has put Gov- 
ernor Sharpe in command with Colonel 
Fitzhugh second and, if I stay in, I must be 
demoted from the position of Colonel to 
that of Captain. I can’t see the necessity 
for going backward. There’s another point 
to this . . . every colonial officer ranks 


lower than the lowest ranking officer in the 


| 
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King’s service and I cannot see justice in 
that either.” 

He took an interest again in social life, 
_ chiefly because it was forced upon him. 
On all sides Sally heard of the eligibility 
of Mr. Washington as expressed by fond 
mothers with marriageable daughters. 
Even her father spoke of him with respect. 
No longer was he a “poor farmer.” Now 
he was “Colonel Washington of Mount 
Vernon.” Every time such a remark came 
to her notice, a little of the bitterness in 
her heart welled up and spilled over. 
There were many evenings in which she 
was free to think it over, for George Wil- 
liam was entertaining lavishly both at 
home and at the coffee house in Alexandria 
where the parties lasted through the night, 
the stakes at cards ran high, and the drink- 
ing was heavy. 

Sarah Carlyle often looked at Sally 
anxiously, wondering how much _ the 
younger woman knew, and John became 
more and more solicitious. 
much it troubled her, she never let George 
William’s father suspect the cause of his 
absence. Her mind was eased consider- 
ably when Lord Fairfax decided to spend 
the winter with them. He also was a 
frequenter of the Tavern and while he was 
present, George William would be guarded. 
The old nobleman had a way of never giv- 
ing direct information but she knew that 
her husband, when he was unable to get 
home, was safe at the Fairfax House in 
Alexandria. 


When the middle of January rolled 
around, they all knew that General Brad- 
dock, with eleven hundred troops from 
Ireland, was on the high seas, coming to 
the assistance of the English colonials. 
He would be in the Roads sometime in 
February. Where would he make his head- 
quarters? Rivalry sprang into being over- 
night. All up and down the rivers the 
quest for social sponsorship quivered 
across the plantations. The eligibility of 
Colonel Washington of Mount Vernon 
faded into the background. 

“Even I have a chance now,” Nancy 
Gist cried, (never having admitted but once 
her interest in a certain adventurous ex- 
plorer). “The Commonwealth will be over- 


But, however™ 
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run with unmarried officers, and the red 
coat is very charming.” 

When he entered the Roads before the 
crowds that jammed the wharves at Hamp- 
ton, General Braddock dispatched his mes- 
senger to the upper country, swung his 
warships into Chesapeake Bay and headed 
for the mouth of the Potomac River. His 
bands played the national airs of Great 
Britain, his ships dipped their flags, he re- 
turned the salutes of the forts with proper 
gunfire, but he sailed up the northern 
river toward Alexandria. 

Sarah Carlyle was in a fervor; the mes- 
senger had said: “The General requests the 
use of the largest house in Alexandria!” 
She sent near and far for help. Tomorrow 
he would land! Her house must be ready 
for the General and his staff; she must open 
the festivities with a ball that first night 
in his honor. For one night, at least, 
Sarah Carlyle would be the leading lady 
in Virginia. General Braddock had seen 
fit to pass by the Governor and his Lady 
and to crave her hospitality. 

The ladies of the Northern Neck rallied 
around her. From Belvoir, from Mount 
Airy, from Sabine Hall, from Slavington, 
even from Annapolis, they came. They 
sent her fine wines, cakes and pastries of 
their own making, luxurious tidbits from 
their imported stores. Private hothouses 
gave up large purple grapes, pears of a 
deep pink, even the luscious orange colored 
peaches with which they were experi- 
menting. All day long chaises and coaches 
kept arriving, depositing on the lawn of 
Carlyle House girls and young men dressed 
in their gayest colors. The weather was 
most propitious for such a gathering. Buds 
were already beginning to show on the 
trees; the day was warm for the last of 
February. 

“Here’s another case of cigars,” called 
Sally Fairfax, who had been one of the 
first to get there. 

Lucy Lee had come up from Dumfries. 
She was arranging a great bowl of lilacs 
and her face was the tint of their delicate 
buds. 

“Sarah,” she cried, “Anne Carter has 
just brought a whole coachful of daffodils. 
We will simply have to get more jars to 
put them in. Where can we go? The 
whole supply of the town is exhausted.” 
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Sarah sat down on the lowest step of the 
winged staircase. 

“There’s nothing to use but the wine 
kegs,” she said wearily, “and then I don’t 
know what you'll do with the wine.” 

Additional negroes were sent to act as 
waiters. Each coach brought its quota. 
Across the front of the house and on the 
wharves the boys were decorating with the 
colors of Great Britain; flags were flying 
from every available spot. Warner Wash- 
ington superintended the waxing of the 
ball-room floor while Hannah arranged 
the palms that would shield the orchestra. 

“Where is George?” asked Sally as 
though she suddenly missed him. 

“George is at Williamsburg,” Warner 
told her grimly, “trying to get a commis- 
sion out of Dinwiddie. Do you think he’d 
be part of a thing like this? He’d as soon 
fight Indians as dance the minuet. But he 
won't fight them unless he can do it with 
what he considers is his dignity. He'll be 
back at Mount Vernon to-night, so maybe 
he will come up for a minuet with you, Sis- 
ter Sally.” 

She was indignant. 

“He is right to demand what he wants. 
You do not appreciate what he did at Fort 
Necessity.” 

“Oh, don’t we, Sister Sally! Go to it, 
my dear, you're prettier than you have 
been in a long time!” 

She swept away from him, wishing that 
her color would not rise at the slightest 
provocation. 

“There are the Masons!” called some- 
one at the door, and Anne rushed in. 

“Are we too late to help you, Sarah? I 
came as fast as I could. George was in 
Williamsburg with Mr. Washington. I 
brought Mammy to help with the cooking, 
and a couple of boys who can make them- 
selves useful generally. What can I do 
myself?” she demanded. 

“The frigates are rounding the point,” 
said Mr. Mason. “Yes... yes.. 
don’t mob me! Washington is coming but 
he won’t be here until to-night. He’s 
nearly dead. We rode at top speed. No, 
Sally, he didn’t get his commission. Din- 
widdie can’t give it . . . afraid of starting 
a precedent. No colonial officer was ever 
before commissioned in the red coats. It’s 
up to the King.” 


The warships were coming up the river, 


firing in salute. Even the Maryland shore __ 
was banked with people; handkerchiefs — 
were waving, bright flags rippling, faintly 


and then more distinctly came the music 
from the bands on the frigates. Slowly 
they came, swinging in as close as possible 


to the wharf, the sun flaming against the _ 
red uniforms of the soldiers lining the gun- — 


wales. Above the cheering came the grat- 
ing sound of the slipping anchor chains, 
the clank of rigging as the sails dropped 
to the decks. 


=" 


Within a few minutes the — 


long boats had been lowered, filling the — 


river with brilliantly coated men. 

Sally Fairfax stood beside Sarah Carlyle 
on the veranda, watching intently. 
Fairfax, the Major and other colonists had 
gone to meet General Braddock. George 
William was already on the wharf. The 
girls watched the heavily set old General 
climb the steps that would bring him to 
them. With him came a young officer; 
around him were gathered the dark-coated 
men of the Colony, making background 
for the red and gold trappings of the offi- 
cers. In a moment, the members of his 
staff had mingled with the crowd. . 

“My wife, Mrs. Carlyle, General Brad- 
dock; Captain Orme. Mrs. Fairfax, Mrs. 
Mason, Mrs. Henry Lee . . .” so the Major 
made the rounds of the women gathered 
on the veranda. They curtsied deeply. 

The hollow eyes of the old man swept 
the group. 

“By gad, Sir,” he said, “had His Majesty 
known what his Colony could offer, he 
would have come himself.” 

He entered the house and the cup of 
cheer was passed freely. For the rest of 
the afternoon, the longboats went back and 
forth, carrying the eleven hundred men of 
the regiments. By nightfall every house 
in Alexandria overflowed with soldiers bil- 
leted within its walls. Sally walked to Fair- 
fax House for dinner and to dress for the 
ball. To get a sedan chair through the 
streets would have been impossible. 

Captain Orme, the aide-de-camp, set up 
headquarters in the library. The arrange- 
ments Sarah Carlyle had made pleased 
him; he expressed his appreciation and 
Sarah responded graciously. 

“My husband and I will go over to Fair- 


Lord 


7 


_ fax House to-night after the ball and leave 
you here,” she said. 

“The General wishes his staff quartered 
here but does not want to upset your home,” 


replied the aide. “We will be on the march ~ 


within a week. Can you grant us hospi- 
tality for that length of time?” 

“Gladly,” she answered. 

George came to Fairfax House while they 
were still at dinner. He would not talk 
about his disappointment but Sally knew 
by his manner that it had gone deeply with 
him. However, as he came down the stair- 
case, he outshone the other men gathered 
in the hall. His powdered hair added to 
his dignity; his velvet coat was a deep 
yellow, lined with satin of a pale blue: 
his waistcoat of white satin was embroid- 
ered in the same shade of chrome. Deep 
lace softened his large hands as it fell be- 
low his cuffs and the strength of his fea- 
tures was modified by folds of the same lace 
at his throat. His knee breeches of white 
satin were caught by silver buckles, dupli- 
- cated on his shoes. As he put his long 
military cloak about his shoulders, he 
asked : 

“Do we walk?” 

“You could not get a chair in Alexandria 
to-night for love nor money,” Lord Fair- 
fax answered him. “George, you are a sight 
for the gods!” 

George gave his arm to Sally and they 
went out into the night. 

“I know how you feel,” she told him, 
“and I think you cover your disappoint- 
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ment like a general.” Under the stars her 
eyes shone into his. 

“Think no more about it,” he replied. 

They walked the step to Carlyle House 
in silence. Dancing had already begun; 
it would be necessary for them to await 
the next minuet. Candle light shimmered 
on the dresses of the women, brought into 
relief against the red coats of their part- 
ners and the rich colorings of the men of 
the colony. The Englishmen were hand- 
some. Captain Orme had supplemented 
the negro orchestra with the bands from 
the frigates. The wide hall, with its winged 
staircase had been cleared for dancing. 
The dining-room was filled with tables 
decorated by high silver candelabra that 
sent a glowing light upon the plates of food 
and fruit and the bowls of wine. Young 
negroes served the guests. 

Sally stepped off the minuet with Wash- 
ington. As they came down the room 
beneath the crossed swords of the English 
officers, at the close of the dance, she found 
Captain Orme waiting. 

“General Braddock craves the next dance, 
Mrs. Fairfax,” he announced with his mili- 
tary bow; and with a smile of regret at 
George, she took the arm of the English 
officer. 

General Braddock proved to be a fair 
dancer, albeit rather heavy, but his compli- 
ments were light. As she came down the 
second time under the crossed swords, 
George Washington was standing at the 
foot of the stairs, talking with Captain 
Orme. Sally had caught her lace petticoat 
on the sword of the old general and she 
realized that she must go up to the dressing- 
room to have the damage repaired. She 
had reached the first curve of the staircase 
when she heard Captain Orme speak to a 
bugler standing sentinel at the entrance 
door. The soldier raised his bugle and a 
few melodious notes filled the house. The 
music stopped; conversation ceased. Gen- 
eral Braddock mounted to the second stair. 
He spoke over the heads of the assembly. 

“Gentlemen of Virginia . . . and ladies 
. . .” his sweeping glance was graciousness 
personified. “His Majesty the King desires 
me to give you a message. He sends his 
good-will from across the water to his loyal 
subjects in this Commonwealth. He does 
more than that! He wishes to give specific 
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honor to one of your membership. Mr. 
Washington, will you come forward?” 

George stood under the lights that glowed 
from the many candled chandelier. Rais- 
ing his face, he looked past the General. 
into the starlike countenance of Sally Fair- 
fax, above him. 

“Mr. Washington . . . for admirable serv- 
ice in the campaign at Fort Necessity, His 
Majesty, King George the Second, grants 
you a commission in the Royal Forces, as 
aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief.” 
General Braddock took a roll of parch- 
ment from the hands of Captain Orme and 
passed it to Mr. Washington. George’s face 
was covered by a deep flush, the shaking 
of his hand was apparent. He stood at at- 
tention before the Commander but he could 
not speak. 

Captain Orme signaled the leader of the 
band. They struck into the chord of The 
British Grenadiers, and when the last note 
of martial music died, the room rang with 
cheers. 

Sally could no longer stay. Tears were 
streaming down her face as she sought the 
dressing-room. 


XIV 


In spite of Captain Orme’s optimistic 
statement to Mrs. Carlyle that the regi- 
ments would be on the march within two 
weeks, the preparations consumed a much 
longer time, for the Colony had not been 
given sufficient warning of the arrival of 
the British troops, especially since Parlia- 
ment had decreed that the expense of the 
campaign must be borne by the Colonies. 

Promises of money poured in from the 
other Colonies without any tangible accom- 
paniment of cash, but Mr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin offered to supply the wagons and relay 
supplies as the soldiers marched, taking 
his chances on repayment. The new aide- 
de-camp was very busy. Washington knew 
how serious this business of Indian fighting 
was, for only the year before he had at- 
tempted to protect three hundred miles of 
frontier with a scattered force of seven 
hundred men. He chafed under the delay 
and was continually harassed by the atti- 
tude of General Braddock, who kept reiter- 
ating that at the first sight of his perfectly 
trained troops the Indians would scatter 
like frightened partridges. 


But even the General was stirred into 
haste when a band of raiding Indians swept a 
down from the mountains to within sixty 
miles of Philadelphia and marauded a vil- 


lage. The few settlers who escaped this — 
slaughter took the mutilated remains of — 
their dead and laid them at the door of the — 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. These Indians, 
they reported, had been under French com- _ 
mand. 

Eventually the regiments were ready for — 
the march. Nancy Hunt opened her ca : 
Town house and Washington’s friends gath- 
ered there to watch the departure. 

In the intervening weeks after the ball 
at Carlyle House, George had deliberately 
avoided Sally. He felt that already he had 
spoken words which had better been left un- i ae 
said; he did not wish to answer the ques- 
tions he knew she would ask concerning _ 7 
welfare, and he heartily regretted the stories - 
he had told her of the earlier experience. 

But she came, with her husband, the Car- i” 
lyles and Warner and Hannah Washington, . 
to George Town. The regiments waited in 
the street beyond the high garden wall while a 
the commanding general and his staff fin- 
ished breakfast. Sally said good-bye to oes 
George in that lovely garden where the lilac 
bushes were dropping their faded blossoms 7 
and the songs of the birds mingled with _ 
the clank of swords and spurs, with the _ 
rolling of the drums. She had pulled her 
cape about her hastily and the hood, falling 
back, left her hair to glisten under the eo 
of the sun. 

“There is no ‘if’ about it, George. You 
must come back. I cannot give up this 
friendship.” 

“A man is not always satisfied with 
friendship. It would be best, perhaps, if I 
do not return.” 

“I wish that we had spoken long ago the 


words we cannot utter now...” Her 
emotion was intense, her eyes dark with 
feeling. 


“That is the regret of my life.” 

She sought gropingly for consolation. 
“There is so much that is fine in a friend- 
ship like ours. Can we not let it rest at 
that?” 


“We will have to; you are the one to 


make the change and it is too great a sac- 
rifice for you to consider.” 


| 


She ignored the subtle meaning of his 
thought. 

“For my sake you will be careful . . . 

He looked at her intensely. . . . “Yes,” 
he said and kissed her lightly on the fore- 
head. From beyond the wall came the 
ruffle of the drums, the sharp commands 
of the officers. He opened the wall-gate and 
_ was gone. She sat down on a seat that sur- 
_ rounded the elm tree. A moment later, 

George William found her there. 

“Come up on the veranda and watch the 
troops march past,” he said, looking at her 
shrewdly. 

She went with him without speaking and 
_ stood, leaning against a column, while the 
men marched in columns of four out upon 
the western road. At the top of the hill, 
Washington turned and waved his hat. 

On the last day of March a runner 
brought back his letters; tomorrow they 
were marching from Fort Cumberland to 
attack the French at Fort Duquesne. It was 
a march of one hundred and fifty miles; ~ 
those at home must not worry for he could 
send mail only spasmodically and even 
then, there was no way of knowing that the 
runner could get through. 

The weeks rolled on, increasing the ten- 
sion at Belvoir. 

Then a letter arrived for John Washing- 
ton, who came over immediately to share it 
with the Fairfaxes. The march had taken 
twenty-one days instead of the estimated 
ten. There had been difficulty with Gen- 
eral Braddock, who insisted upon building 
bridges across streams that could easily 
have been forded; petty details filled the 
General’s mind. George was ill of a fever 
and Dr. James Craik, the regimental sur- 
geon, had forced him to drop to the rear 
so that he might rest in a wagon. Hugh 
Mercer was among the Virginia militiamen 
and his presence helped. No letters from 
home had reached him. This time Sally was 
writing to him openly; if George William 
objected, it did not matter. But she won- 
dered what had become of her correspond- 
ence. 

Then, quite suddenly the anxious watch- 
ers along the Potomac knew that it was all 
over; the battle had been fought. Augustine 
Washington of Wakefield had a letter, even 
before the official report reached Williams- 

burg. He sent it post-haste to his step- 
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mother who was waiting at Mount Vernon. 
The tactics of the French, under the guid- 
ance of the Indian warriors, had out-ma- 
neuvered the mass fighting of the British 
and General Braddock was dead. Madam 
Washington sent a messenger to Belvoir and 
Sally, with Lord Fairfax, went over im- 
mediately. George William rode to Gadsby’s 
for more news and Mr. William Fairfax, 
weakened by a severe attack of pneumonia, 
stayed at Belvoir. 

They waited tensely for the messenger. 
When he came, he was John Alton, the in- 
dentured white servant who had accom- 
panied George. 

“Tell me first, how is my son?” Madam 
Washington demanded. 

“Mr. George is better, but not able to 
ride, Madam,” Alton answered. “He fought 
all day beside the General, and he rallied 
the Virginia militia for their last stand, 
after General Braddock was killed. He 
was too sick then to do any more and they 
sent him back to the wagon-train. He’s 
coming home. The General’s man, Bishop, 
is taking care of him. The General gave 
Bishop and his brown horse to Mr. George. 
I’ve got to get on with these dispatches to 
Colonel Fitzhugh, Madam Washington.” 

But she sent the man to his quarters, for 
he was spent with weariness, and relayed 
the dispatches by another servant. Then 
calmly, without the least suggestion of 
pride in her voice, Madam Washington read 
aloud the report that Captain Orme had 
sent her of the rally her son had made, thus 
saving the lives of the home soldiers. When 
she finished, she spoke directly to Sally: 

“Now you have evidence of my opposi- 
tion to his entering the army. Why must 
he suffer for the stupid mistakes of another 
man?” 

Sally nodded. Lord Fairfax rose with 
difficulty, his face gray in the candlelight. 

“As the years pass, Madam, your son 
will have many opportunities to prove his 
good judgment,” he said. “Few men will 
suffer through his mistakes. He possesses 
that power of executive thought that be- 
longs to a commander.” 

“He can apply those same qualities to 
his farming.” 

The soft night fell about the old man 
and the young woman as they walked from 
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the landing through the gardens at Belvoir. 
Sally had become very fond of Lord Fair- 
fax; she knew that he held a deep under- 
standing of people. 

“Cousin Thomas,” she began. 
always futile?” 

“Not always. Just in spots. You have 
to be old to see it as a whole. Madam 
Washington thinks the dreams of youth 
are futile.” 

“Mine have been.” 

“You have a long stretch of the race still 
to run,” he answered. 

“But to what goal does it lead? If hap- 
piness is the aim, I have cheated myself 
out of the best part of it.” 

He was silent until they reached the sun- 
dial. Then, leaning against it, he answered 
her. 

“You were not entirely responsible for 
that. I suppose, as Madam Washington 
said, we are mostly the victims of the mis- 
takes of other men. Sally, there is some- 
thing that you should have known for this 
long time. George went once to Ceelys 
. . . do you remember that summer before 
you came to Belvoir for the first visit?” 

“Yes. . . . | remember!” 

“He went to ask your father if he might 
marry you.” 

“But he did not do it!” 

“Yes, he did. Colonel Cary refused him 
because of George’s dependence upon Law- 
rence, and because he was nothing!” 

Her fingers traced the lettering on the 
dial, bright in the moonlight. 

“It was a mistake in Colonel Cary’s judg- 
ment,” Lord Fairfax went on. “You should 
not let it spoil your life. After all, yeur 
father had some reason for his argument. 
George had nothing and my cousin is a 
wealthy man.” 

“But George had an immense person- 
ality even then, and every possibility. 
Couldn’t father see that?” 

“It was at that point, my dear, that his 
foresight failed.” 

Lights flickering from the open doorway 
of the house tipped the pointer of the sun- 
dial with gold; the fragrance of the roses 
enveloped them. Overhead the stars shone, 
soft and clear, and the moon rode high. 
Sally asked quietly: 

“Does George William know this?” 

“Yes,” said Lord Fairfax steadily. 


“Is life 


“George William knew from the day that 
your father refused Washington.” 

She raised her face and her eyes were 
soft and clear as the night sky; tints of the 
roses shaded her cheeks. 

“Thank you for telling me, Sir,” she said - 
and passed within the portals of the house. 

She stood looking about the room that 
she shared with George William; then, 
quietly she picked up her belongings and 
stepped down the hall to the little guest-— 
chamber at the end of the corridor. Bolting 
the door, she sat long by the window that 
overlooked Mount Vernon. From this mo- 
ment onward, she resolved she would be — 
gay, so gay that perhaps George William | 
would no longer want her for his wife. She 
would do nothing of course to injure either | 
the Fairfax family or her own, but no— 
longer would she allow George William 
to play the part of the injured party. From _ 


the very beginning he had known that his 


friend loved her, and she herself had told — 
George William that she held no love for 
him. He would have been a finer man had 
he made the sacrifice which would have | 
given George a chance. 

When she rose in the morning, she knew 
that her gesture of defiance had been use- 
less, for George William had spent the 
night at Gadsby’s. Lord Fairfax rode to 
Alexandria without seeing her. 

When George Washington returned, Dr. 
Craik was with him. 

“No long rides in the saddle for many 
weeks,” he ordered. “Let your brother 
continue to be responsible for Mount Ver- 
non. You've earned a vacation.” 

“But I must go to Boston,” George pro- 
tested, “to see if I cannot get this distress- 
ing order rescinded—I mean the order re- 
ducing the commissions of all colonial off- 
cers, and | need to consult with the military 
headquarters in Boston.” 

“Not now. When you are better, we will 
consider it.” 

Everyone liked this young Scottish physi- 
cian who was spending his time looking 
around the country with the idea of re- 
signing from the military service and set- 
ting up a practice in the vicinity of Fred- 
ericksburg. 

For a week George was complacent. 
Then, the fever gone, he felt able to make 


the long journey. But he waited, as he 
told Sally when she came to sit with him of 
an afternoon .. . 

“Until the Assembly acts on this military 
question.” 

The Assembly acted by making him com- 
mander-in-chief of the Virginia militia. 


When she heard this, Sally made no secret 


of her pride, and George William no secret 
of his disdain. The breech was widening 


_ between them; they exchanged but the 
_ barest of conversation. 


It was therefore 
with much surprise to her and something 


of a shock when he announced pleasantly 


one morning: 
“T am leaving you for a short time.” 
“Yes?” said Sally, turning the pages of 
a letter from Germaine Durfree which had 
just come in by L’esprit de la Mer. “Re- 
member me to all the friends you meet along 


the way.” 


“I shall meet no friends. Sally, give me 


your attention for a moment. I merit that, 


at least.” 

She looked up, startled. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“When Montcalm returns, I shall go with 
him to England. L’esprit de la Mer sails at 
once and I am riding down today to take 
passage on her.” 

A thought surged through Sally’s mind. 
Could it be possible that he was making 
the decision easier for her? Was he willing 
now to discuss the problem of their mar- 
gd But his next words disillusioned 

er. 

“Whether you will it or not,” he said. 
“IT am going to present to the British Parlia- 
ment my claim to the baronet of Cameron. 
It takes years to investigate a collateral 
claim. When and if the inevitable happens, 
I wish to be in the position to make you 
Lady Fairfax.” 

She knew then that he would never re- 
lease her, but her pride rescued her. She 
dropped her angry glance to the letter and 
answered indifferently : 

“Just as you please.” 

Before nightfall he was gone from Bel- 
voir. All restraint was now gone to the 
winds. She did not tell Washington the 
reason for her change in manner and he, 
laying it to sympathy, revelled in it. As 
they sat together in the Mount Vernon gar- 
den, he told her of his plans for improving 
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the militia and read aloud to her from 


books on discipline. Lord Fairfax asked 
her what they were reading and when she 
told him he laughed and asked: 

“Does it interest you?” 

“At any moment now, I expect to be ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp,” she retorted gaily. 

Suddenly one morning, George had gone 
to Boston, leaving a note for her: “I took 
Bishop, and all the outriders beside my 
riding-horse, lest you worry if I went 
alone!” Dr. Craik stormed and fussed; 
and Madam Washington expressed the tart 
wish that the Assembly would appoint a 
guard over George. He had gone on a 
thousand mile journey. 

Sally knew he was meeting interesting 
people, for he wrote her of them, especially 
of Miss Mary Phillipse—“who has a mind 
like yours, my friend, keen and alert and 
well-posted on current affairs.” She was 
much relieved when the next letter told 
her that Mr. Roger Morris was interested 
in Miss Phillipse. She heard of him 
next through Marcia Hayward, with whom 
George stayed on his return journey. 

“George looks frightful,” Marcia wrote. 
“His friends should take better care of him. 
He walks with the greatest difficulty. Rich- 
ard delights him, and to the boy George 
is the greatest man on earth. I heard Rich- 
ard ask him for a commission in the army. 
“You shall have it, if | ever have an army!’ 
said George. This, to my son, who has been 
raised so carefully in the Quaker ways of 
peace. George says to tell thee he will be 
at home within a fortnight. If he is not 
better, I will send David with him.” 

Sally was frightened when she saw him: 
his mother scolded out her worry. Dr. 
Craik’s verdict was that he should stay in 
bed until he was well again. 

“You did yourself such harm that it may 
take you a year to get over it. Let the 
women take care of you, and the army can 
go to the dogs!” 

George capitulated. He could fight a 
war, he said, but not one waged by women. 
He moved into the chamber used by Ann 
and Lawrence in the old days and gave 
himself up to comfort. 

When at last he was able to sit in the hot 
sunshine of the garden, Sally came to sit 
with him every afternoon; Lord Fairfax 
made it a habit to drop in to discuss poli- 
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tics. Sally was no quiet listener. With 
Cousin Thomas to urge her on, she could 
express views that were as logical as those 


of any man. The neighbors, coming in 
often and daily finding Mrs. Fairfax there 
started a soft flow of gossip. Of this George 
knew nothing until Hugh Mercer braved 
his probable wrath and told him about it; 
then his reasonableness astonished Mercer. 

“Mrs. Fairfax quiets my nervousness, and 
reinforces my spirit by her animation,” he 
said, “‘but I must put her on her guard now 
that Fairfax has gone abroad.” 

However, the days drifted past and he 
did not warn her. He talked more and more 
about his plans for Mount Vernon, for 
his aim was to make this estate as great as 
Gunstan Hall. 

George Mason owned nearly a thousand 
slaves now and the care of them was his 
first consideration. Only with proper food, 
decent housing and good care in sickness 
could these men and women work at the 
peak of their efficiency. They erected all 
the out-buildings, made the furniture for 
the big house, built the coaches and the 
galleys, ran the blacksmith shops and the 
showmaking lathes, spun the wool from the 
flock of sheep that grazed on the lawns and 
wove the yarn into fabric for garments; 
they raised the corn and wheat and ground 
it into meal at the mill on the creek. They 
cared for the breeding of Mason’s fine 
horses, cattle, hogs and sheep and did the 
butchering for the winter supplies. More 


[ 65 ] 
than half of the slaves worked in the to- 
bacco fields, and when the crop was ready 
for shipment to the London market, they 
loaded it onto ships that Mason owned. 
On the return journey, these vessels came 
laden with merchandise that Mason sold to 
the traders and shipped over the long trail 
westward in heavy wagons built on his 
estate. They were drawn by ten to sixteen 
heavy horses raised on the different planta- 
tions and taken as far as the Great Meadows. 
Once there, the cargo was loaded on flat- 
boats to be sold up and down the Ohio 
River or traded for rich fur pelts that 
brought high prices in London. 

When Washington heard the cries of 
teamsters on the road and watched the 
caravans pass, he envied these men who 
were bound for the Wilderness and for the 
great adventure. 

At times like these, he could talk to Sally 
and find surcease. Her mental activity led 
him into other channels. She roused his 
interest in colonial politics and, since his 
views had been broadened by contact with 
the men of Boston and New York, he be- 
gan to ponder on the problems of mer- 
chandising, the possibility of trade with 
other countries than England. But most of 
all he thought of enriching his lands. For 
the peace of a real home, for the companion- 
ship of a wife, he would gladly have sac- 
rificed the remainder of his years. 

So, he said to Sarah Fairfax: “Come 
often. A house without a woman in it is 
a graceless bit of architecture.” 

Gradually he recovered his health and 
before the autumn came, he was able to 
be about again. Now, when there was no 
reason for Sally to come too often and 
alone to Mount Vernon, he knew that he 
must warn her. With this in mind, he set 
out one rainy afternoon, after he had seen 
the Belvoir coach pass on the road toward 
Alexandria, hoping that he would find 
her alone. 

She was sitting by a window in the cheer- 
ful drawing-room where a bright fire blazed 
on the hearth, and the tea service was set 
out for one person. He saw at once that 
she had been crying. 

“Come in, George,” she said as she 
opened the long window. “I was just 
about to go over to see you. You should 
not be out in the rain.” 
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“What is the matter?” he asked. 


“Nothing serious. I got a letter this 
morning from England. It brought back 
much of the bitterness I went through be- 
fore George William sailed. Bryan, or 

some kind neighbor must have written him. 
a = He writes that I am endangering my repu- 
tation and thereby ruining his!” She 

d laughed bitterly. “He urges me to be more 


circumspect. I suppose he can drink him- 
self to death as readily in London as he 
can at Gadsby’s, but for me there is not that 
means of escape. The whole tone of his 
recent letters has been one of the useless- 
ness of his returning, for Parliament will 
not recognize his claim at the present time. 
To think he can throw me the sop of a 
title!” 

George stood at the window, twisting the 
tassel of the curtain. His expression was 
thoughtful. 

“Perhaps we have been unwise, Sally.” 

“You too!” But he refused to recognize 
the bitter tone. 

“My dear, I am thinking of you... 
She interrupted him. 

“You men are always thinking of the 
women! [| get so eternally weary of it all. 
All my life, ’ve wanted to do something 
on my own initiative, but I am so guarded, 
_ so hedged around by a thousand miserable 
traditions. . . . | will not endure it for 
another minute!” 

George crossed the room to the fireplace, 

leaned his elbows on the mantle shelf and 
gazed into the heart of the flames. His 
face was quiet but she felt the force of a 
great emotion. 
“What will you do?” he asked. Sud- 
_ denly she rose and went to where he stood. 
He turned quickly to face her and her voice 
came, clear and deep... . “Let us go 
away together! You are unhappy too. 
Let us go to the West Indies and live the 
rest of our lives in happiness. It means 
freedom. It means life for you and me!” 

She laid her hands upon his shoulders 
and he covered them with his own. As on 
that distant night in the garden at Ceelys, 
he was instantly on fire at her touch. Then 
his head cleared. He slipped from her arms 
and walked again to the window where the 
raindrops beat a sharp tattoo against the 
pane. Presently, from the depths of the 
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room, she spoke to him, and her voice was 
full of tears: 

“I suppose you will say . . 
possible!” 

“In a saner moment, Sally, you know that 
to be true.” His voice cut through the twi- 
light that was creeping about them. Only 
the light of the fire gleamed through. 

“Say something to me,” she cried, sharply, 
unable to endure longer the high-tension 
of the long pause. “To see you, day after 
day; to know we love each other. It is 
terrible to leave it unexpressed.” 

But he remained silent. If only she would 
not speak again until he could bring his 
emotions under control! But her voice 
came again through the soft dusk. 

“Neither one of us can go away from here 
for any length of time, George. How can 
we go on living, side by side?” 

Still no response. 

“George,” she said, softly, “are you 


. it is not 


_ hever going to answer me?” 


He turned. The heavy framework of the 
chair in which she was seated seemed to 
overpower her slender figure. 

“Come over here by the window,” he 
said in a low voice. When she came he 
brushed back the hair from her wide fore- 
head with a lover’s touch and held her 
tenderly against the fading light. Beyond 
them the gray waters of the Potomac beat 
against the wind which drove the storm 
against the window in sheets of silver, slant- 
ing rain. 

“We cannot go away together,” he said 
quietly, “because you are the wife of George 
William Fairfax and because I am in the 
employ of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
We will never speak of this again and we 
will see less of one another. I know that 
you love me and that your feeling will never 
change. You know that you have your 
own place in my heart forever.” 

He placed his lips against her forehead. 
She felt a little blast of chill air; then 
the window was gently closed. The room 
was empty of his presence. The only sound 
was that of the constant falling of the 
rain. She rested her forehead against the 
cold glass and watched him walk through 
the garden to that spot where his horse was 
tethered. Head low against the driving 
wind, he rode away. : 

(To 
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EpitH HARLAN 


New flags are like new nations—fresh, untried. 
Their colors fling a challenge to the breeze. 

They thrill the senses till they hang beside 

Old flags. They fail to touch the heart as these. 
One hangs in dim and one in bright array. 

One calls “Tomorrow!” One breathes “Yesterday”. 


Raise our glorious Flag today. 
Its stripes of the dawning, = 
And stars of the heaven display Hi 
On this Its natal morning. 
Pledge loyalty, 

As we with pride behold 
The gracious, shining folds 

aving in sovereignty. 


On Flag Day 


GERTRUDE WEEKS MARSHALL 


To our loved Country. 


Raise our glorious Flag today. 
And may Its story read 

Of betterment from day to day 
Of ideals and of deeds. 
Pledge loyalty, 

And pray God's guiding hand 
May lead our own, dear Land 
Throughout futurity. 
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Old flags can tear the heartstrings—faded, torn 
Old banners stained from men who died 

Mute witnesses of triumph—battle-worn 
These fragile veterans, tattered, battle tried. 
God of our land keep new flags in the breeze 
But hold the old ones close in memories! 


Raise our glorious Flag today. 


Come, all cooperate 

ue 
- With earnest purpose that we may 
ee ' 


Its teachings, perpetuate. 

Pledge loyalty, 

ier And good citizens live 
Who highest service give 
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HE sailor yields to none in his love for 
his country’s flag. It is significant there- 
fore that Captain William Driver, the man 
who gave our flag its endearing sobriquet, 
“Old Glory,” was one of these men who go 
down to the sea in ships. 
He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, on 


St. Patrick’s Day in 1803, the year that the” 


Louisiana Purchase threw wide a new road 
for the “March of a strong nation’s swift 
increase.’ In that epoch-making era, Sa- 
lem’s famous sailing ships circled the globe, 
and vessels from Europe, Asia and Africa 
anchored at her wharves. It was a hardy 
and adventurous age, and hardy and ad- 
venturous men trod the decks of the ships 
whose slender spars made a delicate forest 
line along the water front. 

In that vigorous and kaleidoscopic at- 
mosphere William Driver passed his child- 
hood and grew to maturity. His earliest 
memories were of creaking riggings and the 
tangy smell of tar, salt water and fresh 
canvas. As a child he roamed the wharves, 
with each breath he absorbed strange for- 
eign sights and odors, mingled with the 
clash of anchor chains, and the inspiring 
swing of roaring American chanties, as the 
great ships spread their sails and rode out 
with the tide. 

When the boy was “1314” he was appren- 
ticed to a blacksmith. He was small for his 
years and had to climb upon a candle box 
in order to reach his short arm over the 
bellows pole. His fragile arms ached and 
his shoulders bent wearily beneath the 
weight of the iron bars he lifted. The ra- 


What’s In a 


R. KERCHENDORFER 


“As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air 

And leap out full-length as we’re wanting you to, 
Who gave you that name with the ring of the same 
And the honor and fame so becoming to you?” 
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James Wuitcome Ritry. 


diance went out of his small, vivid face 
during those months, and at night when 
he crawled into bed he was too achingly 
weary to sleep. But Vulcan’s fire and 
smoke could not smother the irresistible 
call of the sea! Each moment of freedom 
vouchsafed the small fire-tender, he was 
off like a bird in flight for the wharves. 
There he listened in spellbound ecstacy 
while sailors told a thousand tales of der- 
ring do on raging waters. In those precious 
hours, so swift in passing, yet life-long in 
their influence upon his character, William 
Driver achieved an uncanny mental ma- 
turity. He developed an adult conscious- 
ness of the power of the deep, and of its 
hold upon those it chooses for its own. To 
him in his young time there came reverence 
for the great never-to-be-disregarded laws 
of the sea. These basic things so saturated 
his heart and mind that they became the 
very warp and woof of his nature, fitting 
and fibering him for the years that were to 
come; years of tremendous service to his 
country and his kind, when hundreds of 
human lives rested upon his power to think 
straight, and his courageous ability to keep 
intact the laws of the sea. 

From his childhood William’s small 
hands had beaten impotently against par- 
ental authority, as he begged ceaselessly for 
permission to go to sea. His mother, real- 
izing that coming as he did from two long 
lines of mariners, to keep him on land in a 
blacksmith’s shop would be to break his 
heart, relented and said that he might go. 
And in his fourteenth year William Driver 
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sailed away from Salem on the brig, China, 
whose destination was Leghorn. 

During the next few years William 
Driver’s career in his chosen calling was 
a vital part of that epoch-making period in 
American history. He traveled upward like 
a rocket, and was a ship’s officer when but 
eighteen. He sailed from Salem on ship 
after ship, and on each voyage he per- 
formed some outstanding service. At one 
time he spent a fortnight at the pumps of 
a ship whose canvas had been blown away. 
Upon another occasion, during the worst 
winter storm of his career, he was obliged 
to heave overboard his only stove filled 
with fire, which had capsized where there 
were but two-inch boards between it and 
600 kegs of powder! 

During a later voyage he became dis- 
satisfied with the entries made by the cap- 
tain in the log. He seized the log book, 
left the ship, and made his way back to 
Salem where he laid them before the owners 
and explained what he had done. The 
owners of the fleet recognized his honesty 
and ability and courage, and promoted 
him steadily until he was Trading Officer. 
In that position he showed rare business 
ability, and his genial nature so endeared 
him to the natives of Haiti that they showed 
him their carefully guarded treasure- -a 
fat sea-slug that thrived upon their coral 
reefs. He was told that the Chinese re- 
garded it as a delectable tid-bit and that 
if properly preserved, it would sell for 
many bright beads. Driver, with the help 
of the natives and some escaped pirates 
collected, cured, and sold, all that the 
natives could gather! He sold them for 
enough money to buy all the gewgaws the 
natives wished, and had a substantial suin 
of money to turn over to his ship’s owners. 

This voyage with its amusing and sur- 
prising results, won Driver the command 
of the ship, the Charles Daggett. He was 
but twenty-one and the sea-faring folk of 
Salem were proud of him and his brilliant 
record. They knew that like all sailors he 
adored the flag. So his mother and the 
women of Salem made him a great banner. 


In her book, “The True Story of Old 
Glory,” his daughter, Mrs. Roland, says 
the flag was originally 24 feet by 12 feet. 
As it broke from the masthead, of his ship, 
and lifted its stars and stripes skyward, the 
young Master Mariner watched it with his 
heart in his clear eyes. 

“There she flies, boys!” he shouted. 
“We'll call her Old Glory!” Straight from 
the heart of as brave an American sailor 
as ever trod the bridge of his ship, the 
words winged their way; and from that 
moment until today, wherever our Flag flies 
above American heads, in American hearts 
it is cherished as—“Old Glory.” 

It was on this, his ninth voyage, that 

Captain Driver added a page of high ro- 
mance to maritime history. His ship 
touched at Taheita, where he found the 
little colony from Pitcairn Island. These 
people were the descendants of the muti- 
neers of the ship Bounty, and had been 
removed from their home because the — 
island was becoming too small to accom-— 
modate them. There were 69 of these peo- 
ple, and they were ill and heartbroken with 
home-sickness. They begged the young 
Captain of the Charles Daggett to take them — 
back to their coral reefs. That theyhadno 
money to pay him, troubled them as little 
as it did Captain Driver. He knew that to 
take them would be to crowd his ship un- 
comfortably ; that he would have to go 1400 a 
miles off his course. and would be thrown > 
eighteen days behind his schedule. He 
risked losing command of his ship, the in-— 
surance on his cargo, and there was serious 
danger of his vessel being wrecked on the 
coral reefs around Pitcairn Island. Despite 
these dismal possibilities the youthful Mas- 
ter Mariner took the entire colony of 69 
souls on board, bag and baggage. and sailed 
blithely away with them to their home. 
He landed his odd passengers safe and 
sound on their beloved island, with not a 
single mishap, and not a single word of 
censure from the owners of the Charles 
Daggett! 

Captain Driver had carried the original 
Old Glory around the world twice. When 
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it was not flying from the masthead of his 
ship, it was packed in a camphor-wood sea 
chest. After he went to Nashville his be- 
loved banner was always displayed on 
Washington’s birthday, the Fourth of July, 
and St. Patrick’s Day which was his own 
natal day. The flag was suspended from a 
rope stretched across the street by means 
of pulleys, one fastened outside his attic 
window and the other in a locust tree. Ina 
letter written years later his son Henry, 
tells that it was his job as a small boy, to 
shinny up the locust tree and thread the 
rope through the pulley. 

In 1837 Captain Driver retired from the 
sea and followed his brother to Tennessee, 
settling in the beautiful capital city, Nash- 
ville. Strong, rugged and sturdy as the 
American White Oak, the Captain was at 
the same time a vastly tender, wise and 
lovable man. The Southerners respected 


and liked him; then they took him to their” 


hearts and loved him. When the dark 
sixties came, the friendship between the 
man from the North and the men of the 
South held fast. Captain Driver was a 
Unionist and with his usual honesty and 
sincerity, stated his principles without fear. 
This required courage for he was in the 
very heart of the Old South, and the men 
who loved him as if he had been their 
brother, were all clad in Confederate gray! 
But the sailor man was true to his own Flag. 

With the opening of the war, and the 
forming of the long lines of gray-clad 
soldiers, the famous Flag that had once 
aroused songs of praise as it swung across 
the street, was no longer the object of 
devotion. Captain Driver felt that his Old 
Glory might be in danger, and tried to 
plan some way to conceal it. His daughter, 
Mrs. Roland, tells how she and her mother, 
under the direction of her father, installed 
a new series of stars upon the great banner, 
to the number of 34. This arrangement 
left a small space in the lower right-hand 
corner of the blue field, so the old sailor 
man, with his own hand, sewed in an 
anchor, which is still visible on the old 
flag that is now cherished in the National 
Museum. 
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After the stars were in their places, the 
flag was folded with care by Mrs. Roland 
and her mother and Captain Driver left 
the room with it over his arm. Mrs. Roland 
states that that night, according to a letter 
written by Mary Baily to her sister Patience, 
Captain Driver came to their father’s house 
with the banner. Mr. Baily was a staunch 
Unionist, and together they spread out the 
huge banner, and folding it double length- 
wise, doubled it twice and the Baily girls 
sewed the corners. It was then placed be- 
tween two quilts and the girls stitched it 
securely in place. 

When the Federal forces took Nashville 
in 1862, Captain Driver’s request that Old 
Glory be hoisted on the Capitol dome, was 
accepted. Mrs. Roland states that her father 
appeared that day at the sewing room door, 
his face radiant, as he cried: 

“Mary Jane, bring me the scissors, and 
help me rip this quilt to let Old Glory have 
an airing!” Removing the flag from its 
covers he bore it in his arms to the State 
House. With his own hands he hoisted it 
above the dome. 

After the war, there came busy, useful 
years to Captain Driver, living happily 
among his friends in the old Southern city 
sitting so quietly among its surrounding 
hills. He died in Nashville on March 3, 
1886, and was buried in the city cemetery 
which is one of the loveliest spots in the 
South. The Master Mariner of Old Salem 
sleeps beneath Tennessee blue-grass, with 
tall, semi-tropic trees casting shadows 
across his grave. On all sides of him, 
encompassing him about, are the resting 
places of men of the Old South who called 
him friend; men who wore the gray for 
four long devastating years, but who, 
through both war and reconstruction, loved 
and trusted this man of the northland as if 
he had been their brother. 

Captain Driver’s monument was made 
from his own design, and its simple in- 
scriptions give the record of a life that was 
truly great because it was greatly lived. 
These brief inscriptions end with his words 
—“His Ship, his Country and his Flag, 
Old Glory.” 
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MRS. VINTO! 


POSTER DEPICTING SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION. MRS. SISSON HAS BEEN FOR THREE YEARS NATIONAL 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH PATRIOTIC EDUCATION, AND IS A MEM- 
BER OF THE D. A. R. SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


is 


| The Daughters Celebrate the 


Sesquicentennial 


N recognition of the outstanding work 

already accomplished by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Hon. Sol 
Bloom, Director General of the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, at the recent D. A. R. Congress, 
presented the retiring President General, 
Mrs. William A. Becker, with a distin- 
guished service medal. 

The members of the D. A. R. Sesqui- 
centennial Committee, appointed by Mrs. 
Becker in May 1936, are Mrs. Vinton Earl 


MADELEINE PREBLE SCHARF 
Executive Secretary National Defense Through Patriotic Education 


STY 


Sisson, Mrs. John Laidlaw Buel, Mrs. Oscar — 
Coblentz, Mrs. William B. Reid and Mrs. — 
Paul Scharf. The work was organized by 
the Committee on National Defense through 
Patriotic Education under the direction of = 
Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson. For several years _ 
the September issue of the National De- 
fense News has been devoted to Constitu- ; 
tion Day celebration material, and Septem- _ ic 


ber 17, 1937 was no exception to this rule. 
Information regarding material available 
from the Sesquicentennial Commission was 
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augmented by that gathered and prepared 
by the committee. And a wonderful variety 
of material it is! 

Upon a recent visit to the office, Mr. 
Bloom expressed his amazement at such a 
beautiful and extensive display and ex- 
claimed, “What is this doing here? It 
should be where everyone can see it!” He 
was assured that it would be seen by 
women from all over the country during 
the weeks just ahead, and he was also 
promised a picture for his own use. The 
picture was therefore taken and its detail 
is so perfect that it is presented here to 
aid in the selection of materials to be used 
during the remaining months of the cele- 
bration. 

In the upper center of the large display 
board is a printed copy of the text of the 
Constitution itself, published by the Com- 
mittee on National Defense through Pa- 
triotic Education for use in schools and 
libraries. Covering part of the text is 
the smallest copy of Howard Chandler 
Christy’s poster, The Signing; to the left 
is the medium size of the same poster and 
there is a still larger one. To the extreme 
right is another Christy poster, We the 
People or the Spirit of the Constitution; 
and lower down is a small copy of the 
certificate presented for outstanding con- 
tribution of service; in the lower center is 
the Proclamation by the President of the 
United States, setting forth the time and 
purpose of the celebration. The large 
diorama to the right of the table incor- 
porates the two posters and is a beautiful 
display piece when lighted. 

Mrs. Sisson is pointing out the “Father 
of his Country” as he presided at the time 
of the signing of our historic document. 
On the board are also various booklets and 
pamphlets all relating to the Constitution 
and covering many phases of its study. 
The photographer found it necessary to 
leave out of the picture the standard three- 
leaf shrine which stands at the left of the 
board. On its pages are the exact replicas 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States; also the 
pictures and signatures of the signers. The 
leaves may be lifted out and used for 
separate study. A number of these shrines 
have been presented to schools. 

According to the Sesquicentennial Com- 
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mission, no organization has made as great 
an educational contribution to the cele- 
bration, furnishing material to thousands 
anxious to participate. Literature from the 
National Defense Office has been sent to 
citizenship training classes, state fairs, 
C.C.C. Camps, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, W. P. A. groups and 
others, as well as to other committees of 
the D. A. R. who depend upon this com- 
mittee for educational material in the 
furtherance of their work—Americanism, 
Junior American Citizens and the Correct 
Use of the Flag. 

A truly thrilling experience was that of 
recently attending a Camp Fire Girls’ eve- 
ning devoted to a program on the Constitu- 
tion. The material had been sent from this 
office, but their skill in its use. while parents 
and friends formed the audience, was a 
rare exhibit. In proof of how little we 
know of the far-reaching effect of a simple 
act, came a letter from the Field Secretary 
asking these girls to write off their parts 
so that they might be used in the camp 
programs this summer. Needless to say. 
fresh material was immediately shipped 
with pledges of full cooperation. 

Inexpensive copies of the Constitution 
have been printed to meet the demand: 
letters received from school children ask 
for “the whole book” and contain many 
other requests that are often most interest 
ing. The leaflet Amending the Constitution 
has been revised to date; a small poste 
The Preamble to the Constitution make: 
a companion piece to the Pledge of Allegi 
ance, the latter not our own; a booklet o 
short treatises on Government and the Con 
stitution is a noteworthy contribution. Th 
companion set of the Constitution and th 
Catechism on the Constitution continue i 
popularity. The Constitution Speaks, writ 
ten by Lucia Ramsey Maxwell, for th 
NATIONAL HisTorRicaL MAGAZINE was re 
printed with the author’s enthusiastic pet 
mission and makes a most attractive shee 
Those who were fortunate enough to hear | 
realistically recited at the recent Congres 
by little Miss Raymona Wiegand will ne 
soon forget the sense of responsibility sh 
impressed. The Makers of the Constiti 
tion, the work of one chapter chairman, 
an admirable D. A. R. contribution as 
A Brief Study of the Constitution, pr 
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pared by another member. The Commit- 
tee’s new leaflet presenting the Declara- 
tion of Independence, a number of new 
citizenship leaflets and copies of fine ad- 
dresses are also made available to the 
public. Miss Hazel Nielson, Educational 
Director of the Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, has responded most generously to 
requests to speak at many meetings. 

The response of the membership of the 
Society has been enthusiastic and extensive. 
Each state makes a special celebration of 
the date of its entrance into the Union, the 
original thirteen commemorating the day 
they ratified the Constitution. Cooperation 
with other community groups have made 
these celebrations more effective. Schools 
and colleges have been notable _partici- 
pants; one high school wrote a magnificent 
pageant and presented it with the aid of 
the local D. A. R. Another high school 
centered its English and History study of 
the year around the Constitution, truly 
presenting a unified picture of that docu- 
ment’s relation to the life of the people. 

Plays and pageants have had an enjoy- 
able place on many state programs. A 
number of short selected plays were sent 
from this office to encourage this activity. 
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Prizes for essays and scrapbooks have been 


-——s Reproduced by special permission of artist 
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numerous. In several of these the com- 


mittee has been asked to act as judges. 
One essay showing very fine understanding 
and appreciation, written by a young negro 
student, has been mimeographed for dis- 
tribution. 

The Story of the Constitution and study 
kits have been distributed by the hundreds 
by many chapters; one chapter placing 
1700 copies of the Story of the Constitution. 

Radio broadcasts, window displays, study 
groups and public meetings have created 
widespread interest in the document Mr. 
Gladstone called, “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Teas and luncheons, tree-plantings and 
banquets, costume parties and mass meet- 
ings have all celebrated the fact that for 
one hundred fifty years the Constitution of 
the United States has guarded the liberties 
of the citizens of the United States. The 
entire program of the recent Congress cen- 
tered around “Our Heritage.” We go for- 
ward with this celebration to its close on 
April 30, 1939, the date commemorating 
the inauguration of the first President of 
the United States and the birth of the Re- 
public. 
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Lue REYNOLDS SPENCER 
- Genealogical Editor and Reference Consultant 
Memoriat ContTINENTAL Hatt, Wasnineton, D. C. 


Important Announcement 


gg ae ROBERTS RAMSBURGH, for many years Genealogical Editor of this Magazine, died 
just as the May issue was going to press. It has made the Editor very happy to 
learn that before Mrs. Ramsburgh’s death, she knew of the tribute to her work which 
appeared on page 85 of the April issue. 

With the passing of Mrs. Ramsburgh, it has seemed best both to the President General 
and to the Editor, to consolidate the Genealogical Service and the Genealogical Extension 
Service, combining the outstanding features of both. Hence there will hereafter be only 
one genealogical department in the Magazine, which will be in charge of Mrs. Lue Reynolds 
Spencer, former Registrar General of the National Society, who still pursues her valuable 
activities as Reference Consultant. This department will continue to carry queries and 
answers, Bible records, and data concerning War pensions and family associations; and 
brief articles germane to these arresting subjects, which serve to illumine and animate 
them, will be used in connection with them. Beginning in July, a new sub-department 
devoted to Heraldry will also be added. This will be under the capable supervision of 
Dr. Jean Stephenson, a well-known authority on the subject, who for the past three years 
has been National Chairman of the important Committee on Genealogical Records. This 
sub-department will be illustrated, and will present the fascinating subject of Heraldry 
comprehensively, with due regard both for traditional treatment and for modern requirements. 

The Editor is happy to announce this impending expansion, and believes that the 
Genealogical Department, in its enlarged form, will be a source of pleasure and profit to 
vast numbers of our readers. 


Genealogical Extension Service 


Genealogical research these five points 
are the keynotes: Who? Where? When? 
What? Why? 

Fix definitely in mind Whom you are 
looking for in each consecutive generation: 
Where as to county and state they were lo- 
cated; When they were there, When they 
arrived and their successive migrations if 
any. If family records or published Gene- 
alogies fail to give this, the county histories, 
Census records, wills, deeds, marriage, 
church and town records may contain the 
desired information. The Census of 1790, 


of which there are twelve of the thirteen 
original states available, is a good anchor 
from which to trace both ways. 


Then after 
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you have secured the above data in each 
generation, (never neglect the sketches of 
human interest as you progress), you are 
ready to ask What you have found in the 
sum total of your ‘Genealogical Journey 
and to ask the question Why. Perhaps it 
is for the purpose of joining patriotic so- 
cieties with lineage requirements or, better 
still, just the satisfaction of knowing who 
you are and from whence you came. You 
have been careful to record your refer- 
ences or sources of information. You will 
now take an interest in knowing of the 
social, political, economic, cultural, and 
spiritual conditions that your ancestors ex- 
perienced. You can thus go back from 
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the airplane and the automobile of today 
through the horse and buggy days to the 
covered wagon, the ox cart, the horseback 
with the pillion or even when with ax and 
gun on his shoulder the sturdy ancestor 
fought his way to progress and the ever 
elusive prosperity. So Genealogy is not 
just names and dates but a subject which 


[ 75 ] 
is limitless in its possibilities and interest. 
Our Genealogical Extension Service is de- 
signed to help you in the compilation of 
such records and will make available to 
you the information that is to be found 
here in Washington. Prior issues of this 


Magazine will explain this service in de- 
tail. 


prow William and Mary Suet Vol. 5 P. 200 (1897) we find a most valuable — 
reference to a list published by Purdie & Dixon’s Virginia Almanac for 1774 entitled 


“A List of Parishes, and the Ministers in Them.” This simplifies the research in Vir- 
ginia by showing the counties wherein the Parishes were located. 


Counties Parishes Ministers ee 


Saint George, “(John *) Lyon 
Albemarle, J Charles Clay 


Frederickville, ............. Matthew Maury 
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Augusta, 
Amherst, 


Brunswick, 
Buckingham, 
Botetourt, 
Berkeley, 
Caroline, 


Charles City, 
Chesterfield, 


Culpeper, 
Cc umberland, 


Charlotte, 


Dinwiddie, 


Dunmore, 


Elizabeth City, . 


Fairfax, 
Fauquier, 


Frederick, 
Fincastle, 
Gloucester, 


Goochland, 


Raleigh, 
Nottoway, 
Augusta, 
Amherst, 


Russell, 

Tillotson, 
Botetourt, 
Norborne, 


aint Margaret, 
Saint Mary, 
Westover, 
Dale, 
Manchester, 
Saint Mark, 
Bromfield, 
King William, 
Southam, 
Littleton, 
Cornwall, 


Bath, . 
Beckford, 


Elizabeth City, 


South Farnham, ............... 


Saint Anne, 


Hamilton, 
Frederick, 
Botetourt, 


Kingston, 
Pettsworth, 


St. James Northam, 


John Brunskill 
Thomas Wilkinson 
John Jones 
Ichabod Camp 


Alexander Lundie 
Arthur Emmerson 
John Brander 
William Peasley 
Adam Smith 


Archibald Dick 
Abner Waugh 


Archibald M’Roberta 
William Leigh 
(Edward*) Jones 
James Herdman 


(John Hyde Saunders *) 


Christopher Macrae 
Thomas Johnson 


Devereux Jarret 
Peter Muhlenburg 


William Selden 
Alexander Cruden 
John Matthews 


Townshend Dade 
Lee Massey 
James Thompson 
James Craig 
Charles M. Thruston 


Thomas Price 
James M. Fontaine 
Thomas Field 
Arthur Hamilton 
William Douglas 
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to 
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Counties 
Halifax, 
Hampshire, 
Hanover, 


Henrico, 
Isle of Wight, 
James City, 


King George, 


King and Queen, 


King William, 
Lancaster, 
Loudoun, 


Louisa, 
Lunenburg, 


Middlesex, 
Mecklenburg. 


Nansemond, 


New Kent, 
Norfol a 


Northumberland, 


Northampton, 
Orange, 
Pittsylvania, 
Prince Edward, 


Prince George, 


Princess Anne, 
Prince William, 


Richmond, 


Southampton, 
Spotsylvania, 
Stafford, 


Surry, 
Sussex, 


Warwick, 


Westmoreland. 


Williamsburg, 
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Antrim, 
Hampshire, 
Saint Paul, 
Saint Martin, 
Henrico, 


Newport, 
James City, 
Hanover, 


Brunswick, 


Drysdale, 


Stratton Major, 


Saint Stephen, 
Saint David, 
Saint John, 


Christ Church, 
Cameron, 
Shelburne, 
Trinity, 
Cumberland, 


Christ Church, 


Saint James, . 


Suffolk, 

per, 
Blissland, 
Elizabeth, 
Portsmouth, 
Saint Bride, 
Wicomico, 


Saint Stephen, 


Hungar’s 


Saint Thomas, 


Camden, 
Saint Patrick, 


Martin’s Brandon, 


Bristol, 
Lynhaven, 
Dettingen, 


Lunenburg, 
Farnham, 


Nottoway, 
Saint Luke, 
Saint George, 
Berkeley, 
Overwharton, 
Saint Paul, 
Southwark, 
Albemarle, 


Warwick, 
Cople, 
Washington, 
Bruton, 


Charles, 


York-Hampton, 


Miniater 


Alexander Gordon 
Nathaniel Manning 
Patrick Henry 
Robert Barret 
Miles Seldon 


H. John Burgess 
William Bland 


William Davies 
John Wishart 
Andrew Moreton 
William Dunlap 
Hancock Dunbar 
Alexander White 
William Skyring 


David Currie 
Spencer Grayson 
David Griffith 
Robert Yauncey 


James Craig 


Samuel Klug 
John Cameron 


John Agnew 
Patrick Lunan 
Price Davies 
Thomas Davis 
John Bradfoot 
James Pasteur 
John Leland 
Benjamin Sebastian 


Richard Hewitt _ 
John Wingate 


Lewis Gwillam 


William Coutts 
William Harrison 
Robert Dickson 


James Scott 


Isaac William Gibern 


William M’Coy 


William Agar 
George Gurley 
Peter Marye 
James Stevenson 
Clement Brooke 
William Stewart 
Benjamin Blagrove 


William Willie 


William Hubard 
Thomas Smith 
Archibald Campbell 
John Bracken 


John Camm 
Joseph Davenport 


> 
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War Pensions 


THOMAS KINCHELOE was born October 8, 
1761, in Fairfax County, Va., his father (no 
name given) moved to Fauquier Co. when 
declarant was 1 year old, where he resided 
during the Revolutionary War, after which 
he moved to Nelson Co., Ky., thence to 
Breckenridge Co., Ky., where he has lived 
about 32 years. 

He enlisted July 1777 or 1778, served 2 
years as a recruiting sergeant in Capt. 
Peter Grant’s Va. Company, was discharged 
at Fauquier Court House, Va. 

Feb. 1, 1781, he enlisted and served 4 
months as an orderly sergeant under the 
following officers with the Va. Troops. 

Captains: John Clum and John Edems 

(not clear) 

Colonels: Armistead Churchill and Elias 
Edmunds. 

July 1, 1781 he enlisted and served 3 
months in Capt. William Grigsby Co.; Col. 
Brent’s Va. Regt., was discharged owing to 
sickness and 2 of his messmates were per- 
mitted to assist him home. Shortly after 
this Cornwallis was taken. 

He was in a skirmish at Yorktown. 

Thomas Kincheloe died November 10, 
1845. 

Union Co., Ky., June 13, 1833, Henry F: 
Floyd, born Sept. 1, 1761, declares that he 
served with Thomas Kincheloe in 1781 
under Capt. Grigsby for 3 months. 

May 22, 1833, William Young, of Muhl- 
enburg Co., Ky., aged 78 years, declares that 
during the Revolutionary War he lived in 
Fauquier Co., Va., and was in the Northern 
Army when Thomas Kincheloe was serving 
in Capt. Peter Grant’s Va. Co. 

April 27, 1833, Barney Miller, of Breck- 
enridge Co., Ky., born Sept. 15, 1764, was 
in the Revolutionary Army in the early part 
of 1781 until the fall of that year and fre- 
quently heard of a sergeant named Kinche- 
loe, who belonged to the same division of 


an 
the army but not in the same Company, 


said Sergeant Kincheloe was very swift in 
races, “and was a good deal talked about 
his races with other men.” 

There are no further family data on file. 


KINCHELOE, THoMas. Widow, Nancy. 
(W. 1620. Certificate No. 648; issued Aug. 


— 27, 1850, act of July 29, 1848, at $35.00 


per annum, from March 4, 1848. Kentucky 
Agency. Virginia Service. Sergeant.) 
Application for pension Dec. 17, 1849. 
Age, born April 18, 1779. Residence at 
date of application, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
Nancy Kincheloe declares that she is the 
widow of Thomas Kincheloe, who was a re- 
cruiting and orderly sergeant during the 
Revolutionary War with the Virginia 
Troops, and a W. S. pensioner under the 
Act of Congress passed June 7, 1832. 
_ She was married to Thomas Kincheloe 
December 2, 1794, her name before said 
marriage was Nancy Edwards. rg 


Family Record Lg ‘ 


Thomas Kincheloe married August 24, 
1780, Hannah Robinson, who was born 
August 24, 1762, and died November 10, 
1791. He then married December 2, 1794, 
Nancy Edwards, who was born April 18, 
1779. 

Children of Thomas and Hannah Kin- 
cheloe: 

William, born July 12, 1781; married 
October 13, 1799. 

Joseph, born June 2, 1783; married 
March 5, 1805. 

Peggy, born August 24, 1785; married 
February 5, 1809. 

Richard Purkins, who died Aug. 23, 
1809. 

She died Jan. 20, 1818. 

Molly, born August 24, 1787; died Aug. 
24, 1791. 

Caty, born August 24, 1789; died August 
24, 1792. 

Infant male child born dead November 
1, 1791. 

Children of Thomas and Nancey Kinche- 
loe: 

John, born May 8, 1796; died August 18, 
1817. 

Philip, born February 4, 1798; married 
October 9, 1823, by Rev. B. W. Johnson, 
to Caroline Stith. 
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Hannah Robinson, born Feb. 17, 1800: 
died Dec. 24, 1814. 

Lewis, born Nov. 7, 1801; married April 
28, 1828, by Rev. Jas. Taylor, to Mary Fon- 
taine. 

Thomas Jefferson, born Oct. 28, 1803; 
died Sept. 29, 182— 

Jesse White, born Dec. 22, 1805; married 
May 26, 1829, by Rev. Wm. Kincheloe 
Muhlenburg, to Characey Reno or Eno. 

Allen, born March 17, 1808. 

_ Purkins, born March 27, 1810. 

Juley, died January 22, 1818. 

William Reno, died Aug. 23, 1826. 

R. Perkins Kincheloe, married December 
27, 1832. 

Mary Pate, in Rome by Rev. Decker. 

KINCHELOE, THomMas. Widow, Nancy. 
(W. 1620. Certificate No. 25163; issued 
Dec. 2, 1833, act of June 7, 1832, at $35.00 
per annum, from March 4, 1831. Kentucky 
Agency. Virginia Service. Sergeant.) 

Application for pension Oct. 17, 1832. 
Age, born October 8, 1761. Residence at 
date of application, Hardinsburg, Brecken- 
ridge Co., Ky. 

Queries and Answers 


Queries are numbered and published in 
the order filed. These should contain not 
more than 60 words besides name and ad- 
dress of the sender. 

Volunteer answers are solicited. Give 
name and address and number of the query 
answered. 


QUERIES 


16099. Nock-KNox.—Wanted all infor. 
possible of Sarah Nock of Berwick, Me., 
who mar. (1) Jan. 31, 1780, Joseph Ap- 
pleby of Durham, N. H., & (2) Jan. 28, 
1784, Jonathan Felch of Shapleigh, Me. 

(a) DoucHty.—Wanted parentage of 
Lucy Doughty who was born at Harpswell, 
Me., Aug. 16, 1768, & mar. Jan. 16, 1792, 
Jonathan Beal, Jr. 

(6) KENNISTON.—Wanted parentage of 
Eleanor Kenniston of Durham, N. H., who 
mar. March 9, 1755, Joseph Appleby, of 
Durham. 

(c) BeaL.—Wanted maiden name & 
parentage of Mary Beal, wife of Zaccheus 
Beal, Sr., of Kittery & Bowdoinham, Maine. 
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He died at Bowdoinham in 1772.—Miss 
Carmeta J. Appleby, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 

16100. RANKIN.—David Rankin, the 
emigrant to America, who lived near Win- 
chester, Va. (his will is on file there), had 
sons William, Hugh, David & dau. Barbara. 
What became of the son Hugh & his wife 
Jane? William settled at Washington, Pa. 
David went to Cynthiana, Ky. Who were 
Hugh & Jane’s children? 

(a) PeTeRSON.—Wanted parentage of 
Margaret Peterson, who mar. abt. 1795 
Abraham Stuckey either in Berkeley Co., 
W. Va. or Washington Co., Md. The 
Stuckey family lived near Martinsburg, W. 
Va. & Hagerstown, Md. Simon Stuckey was 
Abraham’s father. 

(b) Grier.—Wanted maiden name of 
the wife of Henry Grier who came from 
Fayette Co., Pa. abt. 1800 to Belmont Co., 
Ohio. Was first settler of Barnesville, Ohio. 
—Mrs. Maude Post Rankin, 416 East St., 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 

16101. EarLe - Brewer. — Harrison 
Earle of Va. (or Md.) mar. Mary Brewer of 
Md. (possibly Va.) abt. 1821. They had 
a dau. Calenira b. Apr. 5, 1822. Mary 
Brewer mar. (2) John W. Harrison, either 
an uncle or a nephew of Harrison Earle. 
Mary Brewer had a brother James & a half- 
brother named Porter. Would like proof of 
his Rev. Service. Would like ances., dates 
of birth, mar., death & place of birth of both 
Harrison Earle & Mary Brewer, including 
any Rev. Records. 

(a) Mo tne - Bivins - SINGLETON.— 
Edward (or Edwin) Moling mar. 
Bivins probably in Md. They had a child, 
Singleton Bivins Moling, b. Sept. 20, 1821 
& other children. The “Singleton” was the 
maiden name of one of the grandmothers— 
which one? Would like all possible infor- 
mation, dates of birth, mar., death & place 
of birth & any Rev. Records of these three 
families. 

(b) Francts.—Joseph Francis b. 1742 
mar. abt. 1768 Elizabeth & they were 
living in Frederick Co., Md. in 1776. Eliz- 
abeth was killed by lightning & by 1790 
Joseph had mar. Margaret Taylor & was 
living in Va. Children of the first wife in- 
cluded Elizabeth b. 1770 who mar. Wm. 
Lewis & Hester who mar. Abraham Lewis. 
Of the 2d wife’s children, Margaret b. 1790 


mar. John Henry Wayman & removed to 
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Boone Co., Ind. & Abraham md. Phebe 
Taylor in Botetourt Co., Va., whence the 
family moved 1800-1804. They, too, went 
to Boone Co., Ind. Joseph had, in all 17 
children. Wanted parentage & all available 
infor. of Joseph, Elizabeth , & Mar- 
garet Taylor; John Henry Wayman (b: 
1790 in Md.) & Wm. & Abraham Lewis who 
were brothers. 

(c) Savre.—Damaris Sayre b. 1761 
Cumberland Co., N. J., md. Hosea Garton 
of Cum. Co., N. J., abt. 1781. She mar. (2) 
Ananias Stratton. Would like exact date & 
place of marriage, her ances. & all possible 
infor. 

(6) Casto.—Catherine Casto b. 1758 
in Cumberland Co. or Old Gloucester Co., 
N. J., mar. abt. 1783 to Jonathan Harris, b. 
1763. Would like date & place of their mar. 
& ances. of Catherine Casto. Tradition 
says—Jonathan Harris ran away & became 
a Major fifer in Rev. (but do not know to 
which state he went). Would like proof of 
his service. He was always referred to as 
Major Harris. 

(e) INGERSOLL.—Elinor Ingersoll b. 
1772/3 Egg Harbor, N. J., md. abt. 1795 to 
Joel Harris of Cumberland Co., N. J. Eli- 
nor was a dau. of Benj. Ingersoll & had 
bros., John b. abt. 1770; Benj.; Daniel & 
sisters, Judith, Jane, & Rebecca. Would 
like Bible records or some authentic proof 
of her ancestry.—Mrs. Lura M. Dickson, 
Montezuma, Iowa. 


BIBLE RECORDS 


Bible Record of the Davis Family, copied 
by Bonnie McCoy Dugat from the Bible at 
the home of the late Julia Clark, Selma, 
Alabama. 


Thomas J. Davis and Lurana F. Davis 
was married the 21st of Nov., in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty two. 

Thomas W. Davis and Dorothy Elizabeth 


Bryan was married 30th July in the year 
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of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty six. 

Thomas J. Davis, son of Thomas Davis 
and Elizabeth was born the 11th of Oct., in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and one. 

Lurana F. Davis, wife of Thomas J. Davis 
was born Oct. the 19th in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and six. 

Charles Washington Davis was born 27th 
of April in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty five. 

Edward Jefferson Davis was born Sept. 
4th, 1848, Baptised by Rev. Wm. E. Doty 
March 25th, 1849. 

Thomas Wiley Davis son of Thomas J. 
Davis and Lurana F. Davis was born the 
8th of Sept., in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty four. 

William Perkins Davis was born the 10th 
of April in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty six. 

Jefferson Lafayette Davis was born the 
30th of Jan., in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty nine. 

John Harkins Davis was born the 25th 
of Sept. in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred thirty one. 

Nancy Walker Davis was born Oct. 23, 
1833. 

David Wall Davis born Feb. 16, 1836. 

Sarah Elizabeth Davis born Jan. 11, 
1839. 

George Vilcher Davis born Sept. 26, 1842. 

John Harkins Davis lived to be nine 


_ months and twenty seven days and he de- 
parted this life. 
George Vilcher Davis departed this life 


Oct. 3, 1843. 

Nancy Horton Davis wife of William 
Perkins departed this life 26th of June 1839. 

Alley Walker departed this life 1st of 
May 1845. 

Sarah Elizabeth Davis departed this life 
the 10th day of Sept. 1845. 

Charles Washington Davis died Aug. 13 
A.D. 1849, aged 4 years, 3 mo. 

Thomas Jefferson Davis, A.D. 1849, Aged 
47 years, 11 mo., 14 days. 

Edward Jefferson Davis died August 27, 
A.D. 1849, aged 11 mo. 14 days. 

Lurana F. Davis died at Jacksonville, 
Ala., March 24, 1884. 

Thomas Wiley Davis, 13th of June A.D. 
1852, aged 27 years, 9 mo., 5 days. 
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Bryan Walker Davis died Oct. 12, 1850. 
Aged 63 years, 4 mo., 23 days. 

Thomas Jefferson Davis died Dec. 10, 
A.D. 1850 aged 2 years, 1 mo. 

Nancy Catherine Davis, 17th Dec. A.D. 
1851, aged 9 days. 

I do solemnly swear that this is a true 
and accurate copy of the family record in 
the Bellsen Family Bible owned by Alonzo 
Bellsen of Schenectady, N. Y. 

(signed) Bonnie McCoy Duear. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 28th day 


of Sept. 1933. (Signed) Etva J. Hann. Notary 
Public, Hidalgo Co., Texas. 


Vedder Bellsen departed this life in the 
year of our Lord 1784 on the 17th night 
of April, aged 63 years, being the son of 
Joseph Bellsen. 

Lewis Morris married Clarisa Billsen 
Jan. 31st, 1818, by Cyrus Stebbins. 

Catherine Morris daughter of Clary and 
Lewis, born Jan. 27th, 1819 

Cornelius Bulson departed this life Oct. 
18th, 1824. 

John Bellsen son of Vedder Bellsen born 
July 12th, 1851. 

Died Sept. 15, 1916. Married Julia Van 
de Bogert July 4, 1870. 

John Billsen married to Angelity Vroo- 
man March 31, 1798. 

John Billsen son of Cornelius Billsen 
born Feb. 28, 1769. 

Angelity Billsen wife of John Billsen 
born Nov. 14, 1770. 

Aary Billsen daughter of John Billsen 
born April 28, 1779. 

Nancy Billsen born May 24, 1801. 

Cornelius Billsen born June 24, 1804. 

Catherine Billsen born April 5, 1809. 

John Billsen born April 8, 1812. 
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Hannah Billsen wife of Cornelius Billsen 
died 23rd of May in the year of our Lord 
18— (too dim to read.) 

Pearson’s First Settlers of Schenectady 
says: “Joseph Bellsen born Feb. 10, 1774, 
died August 7, 1843, married April 4, 1801 
to Alida Vedder born Sept. 12, 1777.” 


Family Associations 


Wing Family Association, Caroline E. 
Wing Parker, Secretary, Acushnet Station, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Hostetter Family Association, Frank G. 
Moyer, Secretary, Palmyra, Pennsylvania. 

Huber Family Association, Elizabeth H. 
Brubacher, Secretary, Lancaster, R. D. No. 
1, Pennsylvania. 

Huyett Family Association, Robert H. 
Huyett, Secretary, Mohnton, Pennsylvania. 

Kauffman Family Association, Charles F. 
Kauffman, 826 Florida Street, York, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Keen Family Association, Ida Walton, 
Secretary, Andrews Bridge, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Keene Family Association, Carl Book, 
Strasburg, Pennsylvania. 

Keller Family Association, E. G. Wenger, 
Akron, Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania. 

Kemper-Kilhefner Family Association, 
Elva Kilhefner, Secretary, Ephrata, Penn- 
sylvania. 


from 1932 to 1935. 


Gn Femoriam 


Miss Catherine Brittin Barlow of Washington, D. C., died on April 1, 
1938. Her death is recorded with sincere regret. Miss Barlow served the 
National Society as Curator General from 1915 to 1920. 

The National Society records with sorrow the death on April 12, 1938, 
of Mrs. Susanna Watson Ward. Mrs. Ward served the National Society as 
Vice President General from 1936 to 1938, and the State Society as Regent 
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“True law is right reason conformably to nature, universal, unchangeable, 
eternal, whose commands urge us to duty and whose prohibitions restrain us 


from evil.” 


WELL. the 47th Continental Congress has 
come and gone,—is “past history” now,— 
and so are the “early morning talks on points 
of parliamentary procedure.” The interest 
evinced was very gratifying indeed, and your 
Parliamentarian certainly appreciated the fact 
that “8:00 o’clock in the Board Room each 
morning,” spelled intense interest and desire 
for knowledge and also a fine spirit of co- 
operation! 
As I told you during Congress, I found it 
was necessary to prescribe “certain require- 
ments” hereafter, and unless these require- 


ments are complied with, I will not be able to 
answer your questions nor give you my opinion 
regarding your Chapter problems. 


One requirement will be that all questions 
regarding your Chapter problems, must be ac- 
companied by a copy of your own Chapter 
By-Laws. Expressions like, “our Chapter By- 
Law is something like this,” does not convince 
me that I have a right to render an opinion on 
any problem, no matter how simple it is, un- 
less I have the copy of the By-Laws before 
me—for “something like this” is more than 
likely, your own interpretation, and the con- 
struction you have placed upon your By- 
Laws is, in many cases, not correct. 

Another requirement, which I hope the 
Chapters will be willing to meet, will be that 
you enclose postage for the return of your 
By-Laws, if you want them returned. When 
Chapters are revising their By-Laws the post- 
age is sometimes nine cents, and in several 
instances has been as much as twelve cents. 
For the return of your By-Laws when cor- 
rected, and a note enclosed, the postage 
amounts to the same as it did when you sent 
them to me, and at the present time the post- 
age bill is mounting, and it seems fair to ask 
Chapters to remit postage for the return of 
their corrected By-Laws. Also requests for 
“answer by air mail,” should be accompanied 
by proper air mail postage. Telegrams will 
always be sent “collect.” 

In time, I hope to have a very complete, if 
possible, file of Chapter By-Laws, as well as 
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a file of all State By-Laws. Will Chapters and 
State Societies kindly send me their Year 
Books? I will appreciate this cooperation 
very much indeed. 

There were quite a number of questions in 
the “Question Box” placed upon the table 
each morning during the “early morning 
talks,” and as I promised to do so—I will an- 
swer these questions first—and while I may 
not answer them all this time, I will continue 
to take them—each in turn until they have 
all been answered. 

Ques. 1. When recommendations of the 
Board are read at meetings, may the Chair say 
“are there any objections ?—Hearing none the 
Chair accepts the recommendation.”? 

Ans. That depends upon what it is your 
Board is recommending. If it is a simple mat- 
ter which does not need to be discussed and is 
not of any great moment, then the Chair may 
use that request for “general consent” (see 
R. R. O. P. P., page 87), but if the Board rec- 
ommends some measure which means the 
expenditure of money or is a “dividing ques- 
tion” which should be discussed, then I think 
the Chair should allow the matter to come to 
the Chapter by a Motion that “the Chapter 
accepts the Recommendation of the Board”— 
(Seconded), and it is then ready for discus- 
sion. Matters of any importance at all should 
be brought to the Chapter for discussion and 
vote of approval. 

Ques. 2. Has the Regent the right to be ex- 
officio a member of all Committees including 
the Nominating Committee? 

Ans. No. The Regent should never be a 
member of the Nominating Committee (see 
page 495, Roberts Parliamentary Law). 

Ques. 3. Is it necessary for the President to 
leave the Chair during an annual election of 
officers—when she is a candidate? 

Ans. No, certainly not! 

Ques. 4. Are the members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee “in line” for office? 

Ans. Do you mean to ask the question as to 
whether the Nominating Committee has a 
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“right to nominate themselves for office? That 
being the question, the answer is Yes, they 
have the right according to Roberts’ Parlia- 
mentary Law, page 466 

Ques. 5. Should Chapters elect their officers 
for three years, the same as State and Na- 
tional? 

Ans. The National By-Laws, Article 11, 
page 9, provide for officers of the National 
Society being elected by ballot every third 
year. The National By-Laws do not stipulate 
the length of the term of a State officer. 
“State officers shall be elected, and By-Laws 
shall be adopted which do not conflict with the 
National Constitution and By-Laws of the 
N. S. D. A. R.” (See Article X, Section 1). 
An amendment was presented at the recent 
Congress (April 1938), providing for a three 
year term for State officers but it was (lost) 
voted down, and therefore will not be made a 
part of our Article X. Until such an amend- 
ment is adopted, stipulating “a three year 
term,” the States may continue to decide the 
question for themselves as to the length of a 
term of office for all State Officers, including 
the State Regent and the State Vice-Regent. 
The Chapters may do the same, for the Na- 
tional Society, in Article IX, Section 4, allows 
the Chapters “to adopt rules for the trans- 
action of its business, provided said Rules do 
not conflict with the National Constitution and 
By-Laws of the N.S. D. A. R.” The National 
By-Laws do not stipulate a three year term 
for Chapter officers and State Societies do not 
have the authority to legislate for Chapters 
in this matter. 

Ques. 6. Does the Chapter Parliamentarian 

7 attend Chapter Board meetings, if so—does 
cia she have a vote or is she there only in an 
advisory capacity? 

Ans. She is only there in an advisory ca- 
pacity. The duties of a Parliamentarian should 
be defined in Chapter and State By-Laws. 
When a Parliamentarian accepts the appoint- 
ment she should be well versed in Parliamen- 
tary Law and should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the duties that are hers. A Parliamen- 
tarian never presides, she never “rules,” she 
does not have a vote, she should never be a 
member of a Board, nor serve in any capacity 


that inahie it necessary for her to “take sides” 
in matters upon which her opinion as Parlia- 
mentarian may be desired afterward. Until a 
Parliamentarian has read carefully pages 298- 
299, also 308, 323, 324, 325 and 326 of Rob- 
erts’ Parliamentary Law, she should not ac- 
cept the appointment as Parliamentarian, for 
it is far better to have no guide than to have 
one who does not know her job and whose 
advice will not be respected. 


(Nore: I have several questions asked pertaining to the 
duties of Parliamentarian and they are all answered in this 
one answer. 


Ques. 7. Can a Chapter impeach a “well 
known trouble maker,” or does it have to be 
handled by the National Society? 

Ans. If you will turn to page 23 of your 
National By-Laws, Article XI, will explain 
how “a member who conducts herself in a 
way calculated to disturb the harmony of the 
National Society etc.,”’—may be disciplined. 
A Chapter has no right to discipline a mem- 
ber, nor to “expel a member,” nor to (as was 
expressed in the note) “put a member out” 
of the Chapter, for the National Ruling in 
Article XI clearly legislates for the disciplin- 
ing of a member or of a Chapter. 

Ques. 8. Is it possible for a member of a 
Society to hold more than one office at a time? 

Ans. Yes, unless a provision in your By- 
Laws stipulates that a member may not hold 
more than one office at a time. However it is 
generally understood that no member is to 
hold two offices such as President and Treas- 
urer. See page 475 of Roberts’ Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

Ques. 9. If in amending the By-Laws, the 
amendment presented affected officers only 
recently elected, what would be the result if 
no provision was made by motion or resolu- 
tion to protect these officers at the time the 
amendment was adopted? 

Ans. The amendment in that particular case 
would take effect immediately upon its adop- 
tion and the officers you refer to are immedi- 
ately legislated out of office. 

With grateful appreciation for your con- 
tinued interest and cooperation, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Aruine B. N. Moss, 
(Mrs. John Trigg Moss.) 


in pamphlet form. 


twenty-five or more. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


There is a widespread demand for copies of Mrs. Moss’ Parliamentary Procedure articles 


The Editor is happy to announce that such copies are available, and that they may be 
obtained by communicating directly with her office, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
The price of these pamphlets is 15c apiece, with a ten per cent discount for orders of 


Hervey Allen. 


Action at Aquila. 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 
$2.50. 


It is always a risk to revisit a spot which 
one has found supremely beautiful; in- 
evitably, some of the glamour has gone the 
second time. In like measure, there is a 
risk in reading some subsequent work of an 
author whose first book has been largely 
hailed as a masterpiece. The last decade 
has produced no more poignant and ex- 
quisite writing than that which embellishes 
the first part of “Anthony Adverse”: the 
tragic and tumultuous love story with which 
it opens, and the tale of the solitary child, 
confined in a convent garden, with which it 
continues, are both perfect of their kind; 
and the entire book pulsates of vitality and 
rings with romance. 

None of this, and nothing similar to it, 
can be said of “Action at Aquila.” It is an 
ably written novel, with an amiable middle- 
aged colonel, named Nathaniel Franklin, 
whose stock phrase is, “Never mind about 
that!” and a gentile English widow, named 
Elizabeth Crittenden, whose good breeding 
never deserts her, as the central characters. 
Eventually they decide to marry, and the 
reader gathers that esteem and affection 
exist between them. But they are certainly 
not figures of romance. Neither is Flossie, 
the fourteen year-old mountain girl, who 

“gets into trouble” with Mrs. Crittenden’s 
nephew, Paul, nor Margaret, Mrs. Crit- 
tenden’s daughter, who is more spiritually 
drawn to Farfar, an illiterate protege of the 
colonel. Indeed, nothing remotely re- 
sembling a real love scéne occurs in the 
book and there are only two scenes of any 
kind which are really arresting: the action 
at Aquila from which the book takes its 
name, and the episode at the desecrated and 
deserted hotel. The minor characters are 
convincing and there are moments when 
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they appear appealing; but for all that, 
they never really wring the reader’s heart _ 
or set him on a cresting wave, even in the — 
case of the two doctors, Hotzmaier and Wil- 
son, who are outstanding. 

Originality of phrase is a pleasing char- 
acteristic of the novel. “The demise of 
corpulent calves and the silencing of vol-— 
uble turkeys marked his course southward — 
as he rode down the valley,” the author says | 
of his hero’s progress. Some wise maxims 
are given fresh significance. We are re- 
minded that “more battles have been lost by 
fatigue than won by forethought.” : 2 
“LaTouche specialized in forlorn hope, og 
we are also told. “ ‘Christ help the fore- : 
most!” w was his motto, and he always led his: a 
own men.” 

If “Action at Aquila” had preceded © 
“Anthony Adverse” it would certainly have 
been hailed as promising and the promise 
would have been more than fulfilled. But 
as it is, the reader is conscious of a con-— 
siderable letdown, especially if he has been — 
told beforehand—as wasthis reviewer—that 
“Action at Aquila” interprets the northern 
scene during the Civil War in a manner 
comparable to that in which “Gone with the 
Wind” interprets the southern scene. Com- 
parisons are proverbially odious and in 
this case they are lamentable. Mr. Allen’s | 
earlier epic deserves a place beside the saga 
of the south which Miss Mitchell wisely in- — 
sists she will never try to duplicate. But 
the agreeable slight story which he has — 
given us now cannot conceivably be placed 
in the same category. a 


R. F. D. Charles Allen Smart. W. W. 
Norton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Not since reading “Bugles Blow No 
More” six months ago, has the present re- 
viewer found any book so impossible to put 


down as this one. Not that there is the 
slightest resemblance, except in sincerity 
of outlook and soundness of style, between 
that full-blooded, swift-paced romance of 
Richmond during the War Between the 
States, and this quiet convincing recital 
of a city dweller’s return to an Ohio farm. 
But each is excellent of its kind, with an 
excellence that is hard to achieve and prac- 
tically impossible to surpass and each has 
indescribable qualities of fascination. 

Mr. Smart tells his own story, and tells 
it, as we have just said, remarkably well. 
Therefore it would be a mistake for the re- 
viewer to disclose much of its contents, 
when such a treat awaits the prospective 
reader. “This book,” he tells us in his 
preface, “is intended to be a picture of life 
on a farm in southern Ohio in the 1930's.” 
It more than fulfills this intention. It is a 
faithful composite portrait of farm life as 
hundreds and thousands of men and women 
have experienced it from one end of the 
country to the other and from pioneering 
times to the present, and as they will con- 
tinue to experience it in ages yet to come. 

Mr. Smart’s chapter headings are pro- 
vocative. “Home”—“Production”—“Busi- 
ness” and so 
on, he labels them; analyzes each with 
sagacity and humor deftly mixed, with 
frankness which is sometimes a little start- 
ling, with sense, alas! which belies its 
designation of common, with a slight whim- 
sicality which has infinite charm, and with 
a realism which makes the reader see every- 
thing which the writer feels. Peggy, the 
“ally”—Mr. Smart’s wife—James and Her- 
bert, the hired men, Mr. Kinkaid, the man 
of substance who is the Smarts’ tenant, the 
dogs, the chickens, the cattle, the sheep— 
especially the sheep—come so close to us 
that we feel we can put out our hands and 
touch them. When the old oak is cut down, 
we can hear it cracking as it falls, and our 
hearts are wrung with the emptiness of the 
air which was once laced by its branches. 

“The life processes are slow,” Mr. Smart 
reminds us in a moment of pessimism. “In 
about thirty years it no longer embarrasses 
you acutely to claim that you are a farmer. 
And then where are you? You are crippled 
with rheumatism and ruptures, the bank 
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owns your farm, and your children want 
to go to medical school.” But his moments 
of pessimism are few and far between. 
More frequently he remembers—and re- 
minds his reader—not that the life proc- 
esses are slow but that life on a farm, “‘is 
always going on.” That is a better balance, 
the saner viewpoint. It is also wholesome 
to be reminded that “if you don’t look be- 
yond your own line fences before you are 
forty, you never will,” and that “the quality 
of a farm is measured accurately and be- 
yond appeal by the quality of the farmer.” 

Mr. Smart himself makes very light of 
the fact that there is no steam heat and no 
modern plumbing in the old stone house 
where he lives; but he describes resulting 
conditions so vividly that this reviewer 
suffered acutely from cold and other dis- 
comforts in reading certain passages, and 
devoutly hopes his book royalties will en- 
able him to install both, and that she will 
hear about this promptly, in order that her 
own pangs may be assuaged! Because it 
is always comforting to find a kindred 
spirit, she probably would have been favor- 
ably disposed to the author of “R. F. D.” 
from the moment that she read his frank 
confession, “I detest the radio, and except 
for the symphonies and chamber music, can- 
not listen to it for more than a moment 
without going berserk.” But her feeling 
about it really goes far deeper than that. 
Not in mockery, as the man in Holy Writ is 
said to have exclaimed, “Almost thou per- 
suadest me to become a Christian!” but in 
sober earnest she feels like saying, “Al- 
most thou persuadest me to go back to my 
own farm to live, not briefly and intermit- 
tently, but for all times.” Mr. Smart is 
the first author who has ever made her feel 


that way. 
F. P. K. 


Francis Scott Key, Life and Times. 
Edward S. Delaplaine. 480 pp. 
Biography Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Although most histories relate the dra- 
matic story of how Francis Scott Key wrote 
The Star-Spangled Banner on a British 
warship as he watched at daybreak for a 
glimpse of the young American flag flying 
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over old Fort McHenry, little else is popu- 
larly known concerning the man who gave 
us our national anthem. 

In his biography of the song writer, 
therefore, Edward S. Delaplaine has per- 
formed a real service. Those who read 
his book will get a bigger thrill when they 
came face to face with the original Star- 
Spangled Banner in its case at the Na- 
tional Museum and also when they are 
reaching for the high notes of the song. 

Opposition to the War of 1812, out of 
which the song came, is well presented by 
the author. Francis Scott Key was among 
the men who felt the war not only fool- 
hardy, but a shameful example of what 
party politics can accomplish. He wrote 
a letter of thanksgiving when the American 
troops were driven back from their at- 
tempted invasion of Canada. But the deep 
love he had for his impetuous country 
never wavered, and as the war continued 
he joined the army. He was with the 
troops which attempted to keep the British 
out of the capital city when they came to 
burn the White House. 

Key wrote many poems and songs, but 
his real profession was the law. He was 
one of the real leaders of the American bar 
of those days. His first celebrated case 
was his appearance before Chief Justice 
Marshall for release of Aaron Burr’s mes- 
sengers. Another more spectacular case 
was his defense of Sam Houston as he was 
tried in the national House of Representa- 
tives. 

Deeply religious, Key never missed an 
opportunity to work for his church nor to 
do missionary work among his friends. 
Strangely enough, it was his religious 
teaching that attracted the doubting John 
Randolph to him and held the strange pair 
in strong friendship for many years. At 
one time, Key considered accepting an offer 
to become assistant rector of a thriving 
church. 

The various forces that played on his 
character, his devotion to his large family, 
and the checkered political background of 
his time are well presented by Mr. Del- 
aplaine, who is also the author of “The 
Life of Thomas Johnson.” 


CHRISTINE SADLER. 


Clark’s Point—A Narrative of the 
Conquest of California and of the 
Beginning of San Francisco. Ann 
Clark Hart (Mrs. Jerome A. Hart). 
The Pioneer Press, San Francisco. 


$2. 


Two years before California became the 
31st State in the Union, William S. Clark, 
pioneer, built out into San Francisco Bay, 
the first wharf set on piles to be found on 
the Pacific coast, north of Panama. Pre- 
viously all cargoes had been brought ashore 
on lighters. The day the first ship from 
New York docked at the new wharf on 
Clark’s Point, the price of goods fell 25 
percent and real estate rose 100 percent. 

William Clark’s daughter, Mrs. Jerome 
A. Hart has interpreted this bit of engineer- 
ing as the starting point for the trade ex- 
pansion which gradually made San Fran- 
cisco a great seaport. As a background for 
her father’s ventures, the author presents 
a cross-section of California’s early history 
and the efforts of its citizens to prepare 
their territory for Statehood. The narra- 
tive lacks the smoothness which a stricter 
chronological arrangement would have pro- 
moted, but Mrs. Hart has made clear her 
sense of historical values. 

The second part of the book is a com- 
pilation of historical records based on in- 
formation gleaned from the tombstones in 
Laurel Hill cemetery which lies at the foot 
of San Francisco’s famous Lone Moun- 
tain. This burial ground, dedicated in 
1854, contains 47,000 graves, according to 
the records. Mrs. Hart has copied in- 
numerable headstone inscriptions, and gives 
briefly the life histories of many of the 
more important persons there interred. 

Most of the men and women who helped 
build San Francisco and California, rest 
in Laurel Hill cemetery. Their number in- 
cludes eleven United States senators, officers 
of the United States army and navy dis- 
tinguished for their services in the Mexican 
and Civil Wars, many governors of Cali- 
fornia, and poets, painters and authors of 
many nationalities. 

This record, which is apparently some- 
thing of a protest against a possible plan 
to move the cemetery, will undoubtedly 
prove of great value to students of gene- 
alogy. And perhaps not a few searchers 
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will discover in Mrs. Hart’s lists the name 
of some roving ancestor, long missing from 
the branches of the family tree. 

The publishers say that this story of Lone 
Mountain, as the Laurel Hill cemetery was 
originally called, contains many facts not 
elsewhere available; certainly it shows an 
endless amount of painstaking digging in 
the annals of the West. The book is at- 
tractively bound and many of the illustra- 
tions were made from rare old prints. 


RutH Rosinson Coo.ey. 


General Washington’s Dilemma. Kath- 
erine Mayo. 1938. Harcourt Brace 
and Company, New York. $2.50. 


It would seem as though every act and 
incident in the life of George Washington 
from the cradle to the grave had been 
most completely and thoroughly covered 
by writers and historians, yet Katherine 
Mayo in her new book, General Washing- 
ton’s Dilemma, just off the press, has 
brought to light an episode to which but 
little attention has been paid. 

At this distant day but little remembrance 
has been given to the bitter hostility that 
existed between the rebel colonists who fol- 
lowed General Washington’s lead and the 
loyal colonists—those who preserved their 
devotion to their king. Outrage, and re- 
prisal were almost the regular daily order. 
For various reasons this conflict reached 
the bitterest climax in Monmouth county, 
New Jersey, in 1782, when an American 
privateersman, Captain Jack Huddy was 
ruthlessly hanged by a band of loyalists, 
apparently without just cause. The friends 
of the murdered man were in furious revolt, 
demanding that Gen. Washington should 
at once cause a captive British officer of 
Huddy’s rank, to be hanged in revenge. 

General Washington’s Council of officers 
agreed to this demand and from a group 
of thirteen British prisoners, Captain 
Charles Asgill, the handsome and popular 
young heir of one of England’s greatest and 
proudest of English estates was chosen by 
lot, to be hanged in revenge for Captain 
Huddy’s murder. In the great excitement 
of the time, it was overlooked that these 
thirteen officers had surrendered under 
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terms which prohibited reprisals of any 
kind. Out of this grew “General Washing- 
ton’s Dilemma.” He found himself without 
having foreseen the consequences com- 
mitted to an act shown to be in direct 
violation of national honor. 

The situation was productive of great 
agony of mind to the innocent young 
Asgill, his officers, his parents and family, 
and of the greatest distress and perturba- 
tion to the Commander in Chief. Katherine 
Mayo, who is the author of “Mother India,” 
supports her story with a most impressive 
buttress of historical records and facts, and 
brings to light the conclusion in a most 
satisfactory manner. Unofficial and con- 
fidential correspondence was brought out, 
which, finally, through the young man’s 
determined and gracious mother brought 
the French King and Queen into the pic- 
ture. This is a worthy book, interestingly 
written, with perhaps a little overplay in 
the suffering of young Asgill and not 
enough appreciation of the distress of the 
great Commander in Chief at finding him- 
self in a situation where he was helpless 
to act until a dillydallying Congress di- 
rected him. 

It is another worthwhile contribution 
to our National Washingtoniana. 


Epna M. CoLMaAn. 


Lynchburg and Its Neighbors. Rosa 
Faulkner Yancey. J. W. Ferguson 
and Sons, Richmond, Virginia, edi- 
tion limited to 250 copies. $7.50. 


“Lynchburg and Its Neighbors,” dedi- 
cated to the Memory of Robert Davis 
Yancey, who was born September 15, 1855 
and died January 3, 1931, is the work of a 
trained writer whose style is definite and 
at times a bit tart. She has given her 
anecdotal material a skillful touch and her 
book is distinguished by her cleverness in 
introducing long forgotten quotations. Per- 
sonal reminiscences brighten her pages and 
books unfamiliar to the knowledge of the 
present generation but important to her 
subject are cited as source material. Pos- 
sessed of a strong retentive memory she 
has drawn upon it for snatches of folk 
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build up her historic picture. 

Of great interest and historic value is 
her Civil War material on Lynchburg, 
through her arrangement and selection of 
which these chapters are presented in most 
vivid and entertaining style. It has ex- 
ceptional social value as an intimate pic- 
ture of the life of a single community of 
the south, before the war, during its con- 
tinuance and in the days of reconstruction 
which followed. From every historical 
viewpoint the story is an invaluable con- 
tribution. Twenty-five plates, many from 
rare old prints, old photographs and fam- 
ily portraits, practically all of them of 
intense historic value, lend exceptional dis- 
tinction to the book. Practically all of the 
material in the first part of the book seems 
to be a proper and fitting preface to the 
second part, devoted to concise and au- 
thoritative genealogies of 131 notable Vir- 
ginia individuals and families. 

Mrs. Rosa Faulkner Yancey, now de- 
ceased, was the daughter of John W. 
Faulkner and Rosa Adams Faulkner of 
Lynchburg, Va. Her husband, whose death 
occurred many years before her own, was 
a prominent Lynchburg attorney and for- 
mer Commonwealth’s attorney for the city. 
Her entire life was spent in Lynchburg. 
She was a writer of verse, some of her 
poems being included in William Stanley 
Braithwaite’s “Anthology of Magazine 
Verse for 1927” and in the “Yearbook of 
American Poetry.” 

A member of one of her city’s oldest and 
most distinguished families, she was deeply 
interested in world problems. Her home 
was a center of cultural interests and her 
influence extensive in intellectual circles. 
This book was completed within a few 
weeks of her death. Its presentation by 
this rare woman with her unusual knowl- 
edge of her city and its people is a matter 
of delight and congratulation to her own 
circle and its value from a historical stand- 
point must increase with the passage of 
time. The gratitude of her posterity and 
that of the 131 families and individuals 
she has perpetuated through this engaging 
and absorbing work, must also grow with 


the years. 
Epna M. Cotman. 


THE Stupy OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN THE UnitTep States. Survey for 1937. 
Edith E. Ware. Columbia University 
Press, New York. $3.50. 


Earty AMERICAN History (1492-1789). 
Political, Social, Economic. Jennings 
B. Saunders. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. $5.00. 


Keciey’s Vircinia Frontier. F. B. Keg- 
ley. The Southwest Virginia Historical 
Society, Roanoke, Virginia. $10.00. 


Banks ToPoGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
2885 EncLisH Emicrants To New Enc- 
LAND. Charles Edward Banks. Elijah 
Ellsworth Brownell, B. E. E., Philadel- 
phia and Wilder’s Book Shop, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, sole distributing 
agents in America, and Walford Broth- 
ers, London, England. $45.00. 


Uncommon Scoip. The Story of Anne 
Royall. George Stuyvesant Jackson. 
Bruce Humphreys, Inc., Boston. $2.00. 
A most attractive 247 page booklet “West 

Virginia Historic and Scenic High-Way 

Markers” has been published by the State 

Road Commission of West Virginia (1937) 

in cooperation with the W. P. A. and the 

F. E. R. A. It is beautifully illustrated, 

maps and auto routes clearly outlined, his- 

toric markers with sketch and location of 
each are given together with much data of 
historic and genealogical value. This book- 
let will cause many a traveler and research 
worker to “Go to the Wonderland of the 
Eastern States.” Let’s see America first! 


Announcement 


Important Notice 


The Library of Congress desires to bor- 
row letters written by the late John Sher- 
man, so that copies may be added to the col- 
lection of Sherman papers. Loans of 
letters are particularly desired at this time, 
because a biography of Senator Sherman 
is under preparation at the Library. 


— 


NEWS ITEMS = 


ee . It took the women but one year to raise 
‘Gen of the Month —Flags the needed sum of five thousand dollars 


through various projects, and to have the 
monument erected and duly dedicated, this 
latter ceremony taking place on July 4, 
1917. 


Five clubs of “Junior American Citizens” 
sponsored by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution of Pueblo, Colorado, re- 
cently presented a new flag to the Thatcher 
school, following a patriotic program. 


Verse 


Rose Jasper Nickell of the Llano Esta- 
cado Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of Amarillo, 
Texas, has contributed the following poem: 


Our Flag 


“a 


We greet you, symbol of our land, © el 
In Freedom’s birth unfurled; = 
Through storm and stress you bravely stand 


A beacon to the world. 


A glory that can never fade, 
Triumphant over wrong, 

The courage which your Red bespeaks, 
Today stands firm and strong. Leg 


"Lat STAF The truth of your exalted Blue 
Is still our country’s goal; 
The purity of your own White, 
: Flag Day, was chosen by members of Reborn within each soul. 
D A of We greet you, Flag, our own dear Flag 
inneapolis, Minnesota, or a special com- Afloat on land and sea, 
- memoration of the chapter’s civic gift to To star's and Stripes, beloved, revered, 
the City of Minneapolis twenty-one years We pledge life’s loyalty. ete 
ago—the great endowed flagstaff in Gate- + . 
_ way Park. Dedication of Markers ; 
The story of the flagstaff, one of three in h ‘led to 
the world which are endowed. shows to no 


small degree the zeal of the group of the memory of Eliza Spalding Warren, first 
women comprising the chapter’s member- white child 
ship in 1916, who, impelled by the desire Ore 
to arouse a special feeling of patriotism in ter, N. 5. U. A. i. 0 ay) 
the minds of Minneapolis citizens, deter- 

mined to carry through the proposal of one St. Leger Cowley Chapter, N. 5S. 
of their number for erection of this great D. A. R., of Lincoln, Nebraska, has dedi- 
staff, and to make provision for its per- cated a marker to ancestors of its mem- 
petual care. bers who rendered service in the Revolu- 
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BRONZE MARKER RECENTLY DEDICATED BY THE 
THOMAS NELSON CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R., OF ARLING- 
TON, VIRGINIA, AND DESCENDANTS OF JOHN HOUCH, 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. THE MARKER COM- 

MEMORATES GEORGE WASHINGTON’S VISIT IN 1788 TO 

“CORBY HALL,” THE HOME OF JOHN HOUCH, WHO 

WAS A FELLOW SURVEYOR WITH WASHINGTON FOR 

LORD FAIRFAX, AND HAS BEEN PLACED OUTSIDE THE 

HOME WHICH WAS ERECTED IN 1744, NEAR WATER- 
FORD, LOUDOUN COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


tionary War. It is located in one of the 
city parks. The dedication ceremony was 
attended by many notable members of the 
National Society. Miss Adah Tucker, a 
member of the local chapter, presented the 
boulder on which the marker is placed. 


The Adam Holliday Chapter, N. S. 
D. A. R., of Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, 
has placed a handsome bronze tablet on the 
wall of the Krelitz block .on Allegheny 
Street, marking the historic spot where 
Adam Holliday, founder of the town, drove 
the first stake which resulted in the growth 
of a progressive community. 

The tablet bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 

“Adam Holliday and his brother Wil- 
liam in 1768, traveling west from Lancaster 
county, stopped on this spot and Adam, 
driving a stake into the ground remarked, 
‘Whoever is alive 100 years from now will 
see a tolerable sized town here, and this 
will be near about the center of it.’” 

An electric pipe organ has been placed 
in Memorial Continental Hall by the re- 
tiring State Regent of Kansas, Mrs. Loren 
E. Rex, and the Kansas Daughters of the 
American Revolution, as a tribute of ap- 
‘Freciation to Mrs. George Guern- 


sey, of Independence, Kansas, Honorary 
President General of the National Society. 
The organ was recently dedicated and 
played for the first time when a memorial 
service to departed members was held at 
the start of the Continental Congress. 


Becker Boy and Girl a: 


The Alexander Hamilton Chapter, 
N. S. D. A. R., of Franklin, Indiana, has 
selected Miss Miriam E. Lee and Chester 
Williams, both of Franklin and both Alva 
Neal High School seniors, to be sponsored 
by the chapter during the last half of their 
final year in school. 

Mrs. Isaac T. Bice, regent of the local 
organization, and a committee cooperating 
with the Franklin school faculty, made the 
selections. 


BOY KER HON- 
ORING PIONEERS OF STATE LINE AND MAIL COACH an 
AT CHESTER DUNN CORNER, WEST OF WINFIELD, KAN- 
SAS. THE SPOT MARKED IS THE SITE OF THE BARN © 
WHERE THE EARLY DAY COACH FROM WICHITA VIA _ 
OXFORD AND WINFIELD TO INDEPENDENCE MADE ITS 
OVER-NIGHT STOP. THIS MARKER HAS BEEN ERECTED © 
BY THE PELEG GORTON CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R., OF | 
WINFIELD, KANSAS, AND IS THE FIRST TO BE ERECTED 
IN COWLEY COUNTY 


Both the youths are engaged in college a 
preparatory courses at Alva Neal, and each | 
plans to engage in further school work at ; 
the completion of the high school course. _ 


“What We Do” 


A condensation of the splendid booklet, 
“What the Daughters Do” by May Erwin ‘a = 
Talmadge, retiring Recording Secretary 
General, has been submitted by Hazel — 
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_ THE BON CHASSE CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 


WHICH WAS DECORATED BY 

» OF DE 

SOTO PARISH, LOUISIANA. THE OCCASION WAS THE 

SEVENTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE HISTORIC 
BATTLE OF MANSFIELD 


Spraker, Regent of the Abigail Fillmore 
Chapter, N.S. D. A. R., of Buffalo, New 
York. 


Wuat We Do 


We help and encourage the foreign-born 
to attain citizenship and become good 
Americans. 

We wholly support two mountain schools 


_ for underprivileged children, and contrib- 
ute to fifteen other approved schools. 


We help to preserve natural resources 


and natural beauty; and to conserve human 


life and happiness by contributing to the 
needy. 

We teach and encourage respect to the 
United States Flag and the observance of 
correct flag usage. 

We seek to preserve the sanctity of our 
National Constitution, and by means of 
patriotic education to counteract the many 
subversive influences and dangerous “isms” 
which seek to undermine the stability of 
our democracy. 

We mark and preserve historic spots; we 
search for, copy and preserve unpublished 
records pertaining to our country’s history 
or to the genealogical history of American 
families. 

We concern ourselves with the proper 
education, along truly American lines, of 
our youth of all classes, knowing that in 
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the youth of today lies the strength of our 
nation tomorrow. 


WHY DO WE DO THESE THINGS? 


Because they are in accord with the “Ob- 
jects” stated in the constitution of our 
Society ; 

Because they are based on the principles 
for which our ancestors fought in the War 
of the American Revolution; 

Because by maintaining and strengthen- 
ing these principles we can best aid in pre- 
serving our democracy and in “securing for 


mankind all the blessings of liberty.” 1 


The International Magna Carta Day 
Association, Inc., was organized in 1907, 
to emphasize the common political heritage 
of the English-speaking peoples; their polit- 
ical harmony of thought and purpose; their 
championship of civil and religious liberty 
and common devotion to popular govern- 
ment. 

Magna Carta Day is now widely observed 
annually as INTERDEPENDENCE DAY, 
the churches cooperating on Magna Carta 
Sunday, the third Sunday in every June. 


Magna Carta Day 


Citizenship Club 


The George Pearis Chapter, N. 5. 
D. A. R., of Pearisburg, Virginia, is spon- 
soring a citizenship club which has been 
named for Judge Martin Williams, a citizen 
who rendered material aid to the county 
schools. The club has engaged in many 
worthwhile activities for the furtherance of 
good citizenship. 


The Caroline Scott Harrison Chap- 
ter, N.S. D. A. R., of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
recently conducted an essay contest in the 
Home Economics Department of seven high 
schools in Indianapolis. A pin was given 
for the best essay from each high school, 
and a grand prize of a picture of Betsy 
Ross making the flag was given to the de- 
partment of the high school entering the 
best essay of all. The winner of the prize 
was Miss Dorothea Mack of the Shortridge 
High School. We herewith print her essay 
in full: 
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What Homemaking Means To Me 
j pe making of a house into a home 


where all who live within have rest, 
comfort, beauty, peace and security is a 
real experience. 

Whenever I speak of my home I seem to 
sense a feeling of warmth and comfort in 
the word itself. There are five of us who 
have shared in the experience of making 
that home. There is mother, who has pro- 
vided comfort, sympathy, grace and atmos- 
phere as only a mother can. There is 
father, who has given us a background of 
peace and security. He always welcomes 
our friends to our home, and he is equally 
interested in our contact with the church. 
Then my sisters and I are perhaps the 
foundation for our home, because it is for 
us that father and mother built this home. 

We in turn share in the making of our 
home. In it there seems to be a living 
interest. At the dinner table in the evening 
my sisters and I relate our school day ex- 
periences to the family. Before we know 
it, we are all exchanging ideas and opin- 
ions. Mother and father add interesting 
experiences they have had in their day’s 
work. It is fun for all of us because we 
have been separated during the day and 
this is what we have looked forward to, 
our getting together in the evening around 
the dinner table. 

After dinner is over, and-the dishes are 
done, we gather in the living room. There 
the lamps shed a soft, strong glow and the 
feel of a wood fire is grateful. Our chairs 
are pulled up; the radio is turned low; the 
evening paper, the mending basket and 
school-books are spread out. A home feel- 
ing of encircling warmth and living inter- 
est makes us all feel secure. 

Privacy is a part of our home life; each 
one has a place where he can be alone and 
indulge his desires. Consideration for the 
others, rest when’ we are tired, consolation 
when we are discouraged, beauty as far as 
possible in our financial circumstances, are 
the experiences we share. Father and 
mother have their own budget, consider- 
ably more complex than ours; and my sis- 
ters and I budget our money too. 


MRS. FREDERICK D. STILZ, REGENT OF THE CAROLINE 
SCOTT HARRISON CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R., OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS, INDIANA, MRS, WILLIAM H. SCHLOSSER OF 
FRANKLIN, STATE REGENT, AND MRS. JAMES L. GAVIN, 
FORMER REGENT, PICTURED AS THEY WATCHED THE 
BURNING OF THE $20,000 MORTGAGE OF THE CHAPTER 
HOUSE, CLEARING THE HOME OF ITS FINAL INDEBT- 
EDNESS 


ing what we earn and what father gives us 
has already trained us to try to make every 
penny count. 

Father and mother as our leaders, and 
we their children, have made our house, 
which was once a house with nobody in it, 
into a house with somebody in it. With 
them managing the difficult problems, we 
have made our house a home. 

I have not mentioned the physical side 
of housekeeping. We all share in the work. 
My sisters and I budget our time so that 
mother may have time of her own and at 
th same time the house be still running 
smoothly. 

By doing this we have realized that our 
part of homemaking is small in comparison 
with what mother and father provide for 
us. We realize that this quotation from 
Louisa Alcott sums up our own home- 
making experience. 

“I am glad to have discovered how much 
is lovely as well as useful, that the word 
housekeeper means. The mere providing 
of bed, meals, etc., is a very small part of 
the work. The homemaking, the comfort, 
the sympathy, the grace, and atmosphere 
that a true woman can provide is a noble 
part, and embraces all that is helpful for 
soul as well as body.” 

DoroTHEA Mack. 
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STATE CONFERENCES 


MISSISSIPPI 


HE Thirty-second State Conference of 

the Mississippi State Society Daughters 
of the American Revolution was held in 
Gulfport March 10-12 at the Markham 
Hotel, entertained by the Gulf Coast 
Chapter. 

An Executive Board meeting and lunch- 
eon and also the State Officers’ Club ban- 
quet were held on Thursday preceding the 
formal opening of the Conference that 
evening. 

A large assemblage of delegates and in- 
terested friends were present for the color- 
ful and delightful program. After the 
bugler, Jack Dodge, sounded the Assembly 
Call, the beautiful young pages entered 
forming an aisle through which a proces- 
sional of the State Officers marched to the 
rostrum. The Conference was called to 
order by the State Regent, Mrs. William 
Kennedy Herrin, Jr., the Invocation was 
given by Rev. J. N. Brown, and then fol- 
lowed the Pledge to the Flag, The Amer- 
ican’s Creed, and the singing of “America” 
by the audience. Addresses of welcome 
from the Mayor of Gulfport, Mr. J. N. 
Milner, and the hostess regent, Mrs. Hanun 
Gardner, were graciously responded to by 
Mrs. Percy Quin. 

Mrs. Gardner then presented the beloved 
State Regent, Dixie ‘srg who in a few 
words brought a message of enthusiasm and 
loyalty. Greetings from Founders and 
Patriots of America by Mrs. W. K. Herrin, 
State President; from Colonial Dames of 
America by Mrs. Walter Sillers, State Vice- 
Regent; from United Daughters of Con- 
federacy by Mrs. A. K. McInnis, State 
President; and from American Legion Aux- 
iliary by Miss Marian Henry, State Presi- 
dent, were all enjoyed. All other dis- 
tinguished guests were also presented to 
the Conference by the Regent. 

After the reports of the Program and the 
Rules Committee Chairmen, Mrs. H. C. 
Ogden, Vice-Regent, took the chair and 
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presided while the chapter regents read 
their reports of the valuable work done 
and the progress made during the year. 
Mizpah Benediction concluded the evening 
session and the colors were retired. A 
brilliant Pages Ball was given in the Crystal 
Ballroom of the Markham—the first time 
that such an event had been given in Mis- 
sissippi fer the lovely girls attending Con- 
ference, Mrs. Janie Parker, chairman, left 
nothing undone to make the dance an un- 
forgettable occasion. 

Friday morning session was eagerly an- 
ticipated for everyone knew that Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Becker, President General, had 
arrived to be the honored guest of the 
Conference. The usual processional, de- 
votional by the Chaplain, and other open- 
ing exercises, were held, and then Mrs. 
Becker spoke briefly, expressing her pleas- 
ure in coming again to Mississippi. Min- 
utes were read and greetings from a dis- 
tance were read by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. T. G. Hughes. All state 
officers and state chairmen gave reports of 
their year’s work. 

At noon a banquet at The Great Southern 
Hotel was served to two hundred and fifty 
guests. The tables were decorated with 
lovely Tung Tree blossoms and pansies, a 
most unusual and intriguing color scheme. 
Mrs. Harry Ogden was introduced as the 
charming toastmistress and she announced 
the theme, “Mississippi in Fact and Fic- 
tion.” Mrs. J. C. Holton of Jackson told 
a hundred interesting facts about our state 
and then Mrs. Ogden told in verse many 
fanciful and amusing incidents concerning 
the prominent guests attending the Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Becker expressed her pleasure 
in a brief delightful message. Drives along 
the scenic Gulf Coast, the playground of 
the state, were arranged, and at four o’clock 
there was an elaborate tea at Gulf Park 
College, honoring the President General, 
the State Regent, and the entire Conference. 
A banquet at the Markham Hotel at seven 
that night honoring the President General 
and the State Regent was presided over by 
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the Regent of Gulf Coast Chapter, Mrs. 
Hanun Gardner. Girls from Gulf Park 
College entertained the guests with a floor 
show, and as a culmination to the enjoyable 
occasion gifts of Shearwater Pottery and 
satin glass were presented by the hostess 
chapter to the two honorees. 

The evening session was opened in the 
usual manner. It was an open meeting 
featuring an address by the President Gen- 
eral. Training our young people in true 
American principles, instilling in them an 
appreciation of the basic virtues, teaching 
them to be modern pioneers—these were 
her appeals to the Mississippi Daughters 
as she impressed upon her listeners her 
conviction that American democracy must 
be preserved by American womanhood. 
Miss Lois Smith of Gulf Park College sang 
several selections and thrilled the audience 
with her charm and beautiful voice. At 
the conclusion of the program she sang 
“The End of a Perfect Day” and Mrs. Her- 
rin was presented a handsome silver aspic 
bowl from her cabinet as a token of the 
love and appreciation they feel for her. 

Saturday morning was the concluding 
session of the Conference. Financial plans 
for purchasing Rosalie, beautiful ante- 
bellum home in Natchez, for a state D.A.R. 
shrine, were again presented. The high- 
light of the entire Conference came when 
enthusiastic pledges were made and more 
than a thousand dollars was subscribed in 
a few minutes. Dixie’s beautiful dream is 
about to become a marvelous reality. 


Mrs. Percy Quin of McComb and Natchez 


was unanimously elected State Regent and. 


Mrs. Hanun Gardner of Gulfport was also 
the unanimous choice for Vice-Regent. 
They are brilliant and gifted women under 
whose wise regime Mississippi is assured 
continued dev > selene in D. A. R. activi- 
ties. Mrs. Robert Henry of Jackson was 
endorsed as a candidate for Vice President 
General in 1939. Mrs. Herrin was made 
Honorary Regent of Mississippi and Mrs. 
Harry Ogden Honorary Vice-Regent. 

An impressive memorial service was con- 
ducted by the Chaplain, Mrs. B. F. Cam- 
eron, for the members who have passed on 
during the year. Last came the installa- 


tion of the new Regent and Vice-Regent 
and both Mrs. Quin and Mrs. Gardner 
spoke feelingly of their appreciation of the 
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honor bestowed upon them and pledged 
their loyalty and best service. Mrs. Herrin 
bade farewell to the society with whom she 
had been lovingly associated for three 
years, and then with the singing of “God 
Be With You Till We Meet Again” , the 
Thirty-second State Conference in Missis- 
sippi was adjourned. 
Mrs. James F. HumBer. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HE 44th Annual Conference of the 

Rhode Island Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution was held in 
Providence at the Narragansett Hotel, 
March 16-17, 1938. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Arthur M. Mc- 
Crillis, presided at all the meetings. 

The Conference opened on the morning 
of the 16th at ten A.M. The Color Bearers 
and Pages escorted the State Regent, State 
Officers, Ex-National Officers, and Ex-State 
Regents to the platform. 

The morning session was devoted to the 
reports of State Officers and the Chairmen 
of Special Committees. 

The State Regent’s report showed that 
much work has been accomplished during 
the past year. 

September 17th, Constitution Day, the 
D. A. R. joined with the S. A. R. in the 
State Constitution Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration on the State Capitol grounds. 

Rhode Island is 100 per cent on the Con- 
sent Plan and also 100 per cent on contri- 
butions to the Tablet in honor of Mrs. 
Cooke, Honorary President General. 

Junior Groups have been formed in 
Chapters. With one exception, every Chap- 
ter in the State, with the required number 
of Juniors, has formed a Junior Group. 

She also reported that Rhode Island has 
27 Becker children, has inaugurated a State 
D. A. R. Library and has organized the first 
Girl Homemakers Club. 

A message of good wishes was received 
from the President General, Mrs. Becker. 

Mrs. Edwin A. Farnell, State Vice Regent, 
and Mrs. Ira B. Stilson, State Director 
C. A. R., extended greetings, which were 
followed by the reports of Special Commit- 
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A report of the General Nathanael Greene 
Homestead Association and also of the Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene Memorial Associa- 
tion was given. 

The work of restoring this historic shrine, 
where Nathanael Greene and Catherine 
Littlefield spent the first months of their 
happy married life, has progressed this 
past year. 

The library has been furnished by 
the Catherine Littlefield Greene Chapter 
with period furniture, including General 
Greene’s own desk. 

During the noon recess, luncheon was 
served and an informal reception to State 
Officers followed. 

At the afternoon session interesting re- 
ports were given by the State Chairmen of 
National Committees. 

Upon the completion of the committee 
reports, Mrs. Samuel P. Tabor presented 
the retiring State Regent, Mrs. McCrillis, 
with a silver vase, as an affectionate token of 
love and esteem from the chairmen of both 
special and national committees. 

Mrs. McCrillis expressed her apprecia- 
tion at receiving such a beautiful gift, which 
would always be a reminder of their kind- 
ness and loyalty. 

Miss Alice Casey, Leader, presented a 
group of children from the George and 
Martha Washington Club of the Junior 
American Citizens, sponsored by the S.A.R.- 
D.A.R. Junior Assembly. 

Thirteen members of this Club gave a 
demonstration of a meeting as they conduct 
it, pledging allegiance to the Flag and re- 
citing the American’s Creed. 

Miss Evelyn F. Adams, Junior State 
President of the C.A.R., was introduced and 
read a paper of their activities, and was 
followed by an accordion solo, played by 
Elizabeth Louise Waters, a member of De- 
sire Hopkins Angell Society C.A.R. 

On the morning of the second day, March 
17th, at the sound of the Bugle Call, the 
State Regent and Chapter Regents entered 
the ball room of the Narragansett Hotel in 
the procession and occupied seats on the 
platform. 

The first part of the morning was devoted 
to the Chapter Regents’ reports. 

Following these, the State Vice Regent, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Farnell, addressed the retir- 
ing State Regent, and presented her with a 
beautiful silver tray, a gift from the mem- 
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with their love and affection. 

Mrs. McCrillis expressed her heartfelt 
thanks for this beautiful gift. 

At noon an impressive Memorial Service 
was conducted by the State Chaplain and 
State Registrar. 

White carnations were placed in a large 
cross, each paying a tribute to the D.A.R. 
members who have passed away during the 
year. 

At the adjournment of the Conference, the 
floral piece was placed upon the grave of 
Mrs. George H. Fowler, State Regent, 1923- 
1926. Mrs. Fowler was a member of Paw- 
tucket Chapter. 

At 12.15 P. M. the State Regent declared 
a recess, at which time luncheon was served. 

Before being seated, all joined in singing 
the Doxology. 

The afternoon session was called to order 
by the State Regent. 

“A report of the Junior Assembly S.A.R.- 
D.A.R., written by the President, Edwin A. 
Farnell, Jr., was read by Miss Edna Bliss. 

The Stephen Hopkins Club, Junior 
American Citizens, sponsored by Moswansi- 
cut Chapter, gave a demonstration of how 
they conduct their meetings. The Presi- 
dent of the Club is Miss Betty Steer. 

At the end of this report and demonstra- 
tion the State Regent said her heart was 
filled with affection and joy at the work the 
chapters are doing with the young people 
and she asked them to continue it, with in- 
creased interest through the coming year. 

Prof. Jarvis M. Morse, Professor of 
American History at Brown University, 
came to us as the speaker of the afternoon, 
his subject being, “The Constitution”. 

The State Regent presented Miss Eleanor 
Paulson of Cranston High School as the 
best girl citizen selected by the Good Citi- 
zenship Committee to go to Washington to 
attend Continental Congress in April. 

She also presented Miss Nancy Caroll, 
winner of the special Essay prize, offered by 
Mrs. Arthur M. McCrillis. 

The Conference endorsed the candidacy 
of Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr. and her cabi- 
net as candidates for National Officers at 
Congress, 1938. 

Our retiring State Regent, Mrs. Arthur 
M. McCrillis, was made an Honorary State 
Regent. 

This being election year, the State Regent 
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presented the newly elected State officers, 
and wished them a happy and successful 
three years. 

Mrs. John T. Gardner, State Treasurer, a 
member of Esek Hopkins Chapter was 
elected State Regent and Mrs. T. Frederick 
Chase, Regent of Gaspee Chapter was 
elected State Vice Regent. 

After singing “God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again” and the retiring of the Colors, 
the State Regent declared the 44th Annual 
State Conference adjourned. 


IsaBEL A. MaTTEsON, 
State Recording Secretary, R.1.D.A.R. 


ILLINOIS 


OUTH and Tomorrow” was the theme 

of the 42nd Annual State Conference 
of Illinois held at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago on March 16-18 inclusive. The 
General Chairman, Mrs. William C. Fox 
and her co-workers, all members of the four 
hostess chapters: Chicago, Kaskaskia, Gen- 
eral Henry Dearborn and Dewalt Mechlin, 
deserved all the credit and praise they re- 
ceived for arranging every detail which 
made the largest State Conference ever held 
in Illinois a complete success. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Jacob Fredrich 
Zimmerman, presided most efficiently at all 
sessions; these sessions enhanced by the 
presence, throughout the Conference, of 
our gracious and inspiring President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. William A. Becker. 
also privileged to have with us neighbor- 
ing State Regents and Vice-Presidents Gen- 
eral as well as many ex-National and State 
Officers. Of course we were proud to have 
our own Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue, Historian 
General and Mrs. Vinton E. Sisson, National 
Chairman of National Defense through Pa- 
triotic Education, whom the Conference 
unanimously and enthusiastically endorsed 
for Librarian General. 

Probably the most thrilling session, as 
well as the most spectacular, was the eve- 
ning of the first day when 319 PAR girls 
were the guests of the assemblage. As these 
girls were led to the seats reserved for them 
by the State Chairman of this Committee, 
Mrs. G. E. Harbert, and their President, 
Miss Jane Gryce of Minneapolis, the ap- 
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plause was unceasing and almost as great 
when the Mothers of these girls were asked 
to stand. Mrs. Becker gave the address of 
the evening which emphasized the theme 
of the Conference. She later drew the name 
of Miss Betty Rhoads of Edwardsville, who 
will make the pilgrimage to Washington 
with the girls chosen from the other states. 
To entertain these splendid citizens of to- 
morrow, Fred Eastman’s “America’s Un- 
finished Battles”, a pageant, was presented 
by a cast of 86 under the direction of the 
State Chaplain, Mrs. Philip Mathisen. The 
only “cloud in the sky” was the absence, 
due to illness, of the National Chairman of 
the Good Citizenship Committee, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Kimbell, who is a member of the 
Illinois Society. 

The second day was given over to the re- 
ports of the various State Chairmen, all of 
whom reported much work done and splen- 
did cooperation on the part of all Daugh- 
ters. The day was climaxed with a banquet 
in the Grand Ball Room of Stevens at 
which time the S.A.R., their wives, the 
D.A.R. and their husbands heard Merle 
Thorpe, Editor of Nation’s Business, speak 
on “Where to America.” He was enthusi- 
astically received. 

During the Conference, Mr. Frank J. 
Bowman, husband of the late Mrs. Bowman, 
appeared and presented the State with a 
diamond studded State Regent’s pin on 
which was enscribed: “Presented to the 
Illinois Organization, N.S.D.A.R., by Frank 
J. Bowman in memory of his wife, Anna 
May Bowman, Illinois State Regent 1925- 
27.” The pin was graciously received by 
Mrs. Zimmerman, after which it was placed 
on her shoulder by the President General 

who paid a loving tribute to Mrs. Bowman, 
whom she had known and with whom she 
had worked in the Society. 

The new State Officers were elected and 
presented at Friday’s session. They were: 
Vice-Regent, Mrs. Fred Sapp of Ottawa; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Clyde A. 
Hornbuckle of Cairo; Treasurer, Mrs. John 
R. Fornof of Streator; Librarian, Mrs. J. 
Clinton Searle of Rock Island. Mrs. David 
J. Peffers of Aurora was endorsed as a 
candidate for Vice-President General in 
1939. 

Honored guests at the Conference were: 
Mrs. Keene Arnold, State Regent of Ken- 
tucky; Mrs. William Schlosser, State Re- 
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gent of Indiana; Mrs. William H. Pouch, 
National President of the C.A.R.; Mrs. G. 
B. Averill, Vice President General from 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Eli Dixson, Vice Presi- 
dent General from Illinois; Mrs. Arthur 
O'Neill, National President of the Daugh- 
ters of 1812; Mrs. G. N. Davidson, Vice 
President General of the Daughters of the 
Colonists; Mrs. Kirkpatrick, ex-Vice Pres- 
ident General from Kansas; and our own 
ex-Vice Presidents General including Mrs. 
Frank Bahnsen, now of California, who has 
not been able to be with us for some time, 
and our ex-State Regents. 

It was the pleasure of the Conference to 
recognize a new Chapter, The Peter Meyer 
Chapter of Assumption and to greet its 
Regent, Mrs. Thomas P. Myers. 

The invitation for the 43rd Annual Con- 
ference to be held in Danville in 1939 with 
the Governor Bradford, Barbara Standish, 
Alliance and Madam Racheal Edgar Chap- 
ters as Hostesses was accepted. 

The Conference was adjourned with a 
feeling of deep satisfaction for outlined 
work which had been accomplished; much 
had been done for the Approved Schools 
which is a favorite project of the Illinois 
Society; the Lincoln Monument fund was 
completed; and the Americanism and the 
National Defense Committees had done 
much to further America and its ideals. We 
regret the loss of 119 members by death this 
last year and the Memorial Exercises in 
their honor were impressive and most fit- 
ting: but “Youth and Tomorrow” is ever 
our hope and so we turn to the rising sun 
of tomorrow with a happy sigh for the set- 
ting sun of today. 

Mae M. Maury, 
(Mrs. Thomas Edward Maury), 


State Recording Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY 


Forty-Seventh Annual Conference 
of the State Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution of New Jersey 
met in Assembly Chamber of the State 
House, Trenton, on March 17 and 18, with 
General Washington, General Jonathan 
Oliphant and Francis Hopkinson chapters 
serving as Hostesses, other Chapters of 
Trenton and Princeton assisting. 


At the sound of the Bugle Call, National 
and State Officers and Guests of Honor, 
escorted by Pages, proceeded to their seats. 

Acting State Regent, Mrs. J. Warren 
Perkins, called the conference to order. 

A warm welcome was extended to the 
delegates by Mrs. William M. Muschert, 
Regent of General Washington Chapter, 
and Chairman of the Conference Commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. Willard I. Kimm brought greetings 
from the New Jersey Society Children of 
the American Revolution. 

We were honored by the presence of the 
Governor of New Jersey, Hon. A. Harry 
Moore, who said he thought it most fitting 
that the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution should hold their meeting in the 
State Capital. He urged the Daughters to 
continue to uphold the principles of their 
forefathers, “those people, who regarded 
obstacles, only as something to be over- 
come,” adding “Look around you and see 
what burdens really are, and then thank 
God every day for America.” 

Reports of State Officers and State Chair- 
men showed a record of splendid accom- 
plishments along all lines of D. A. R. work. 

Mrs. Horace K. Corbin, Chairman of 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage, announced 
that Miss Wahnetta Young, of Sussex had 
been selected as New Jersey’s Good Citizen- 
ship Pilgrim, the winner of the trip to 
Washington. Twenty-five girls who had 
been outstanding in their respective schools 
were present and received medals. Mrs. 
Corbin, later, conducted them on a tour of 
the State Capitol. 

An impressive Memorial service, con- 
ducted by Miss Agnes W. Storer assisted 
by the Pages and Mrs. Alice Hurlburt Ber- 
man, soloist, concluded the morning ses- 
sion. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. John Logan Mar- 
shall, State Regent of South Carolina. 
brought greetings from her State and told 
of the work at Tamassee and its needs. At 
the close of her remarks, it was voted to 
raise $2,700 for the purchase of the “Little 
Grey Cottage” as a Memorial to our late 
Regent, Miss Mabel Clay who passed away 
in June, 1937. 

Another Guest of Honor, Mrs. Henry M. 
Robert, Jr., Treasurer General and Chair- 
man of Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
told of the detail work connected with her 
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office and of the shrewd business methods 
that were employed in order to make the 
annual per capita dues of one dollar cover 
expenses. 

Mrs. Archibald C. Forman, Chairman of 
Girl Home Makers Committee, awarded a 
scholarship in the New Jersey College for 
Women, to Miss Hilda Groschopp for out- 
standing work in the Home Economics 
Course in the Butler High School. 

Mrs. Alfred G. Mayor, Regent of Prince- 
ton Chapter, gave the Conference a surprise 
when she presented the Princeton Junior 
Drum and Bugle Corps. These boys and 
girls, in striking uniform and filled with 
enthusiasm, delighted the audience with 
their musical selections. 

Included among the Guests of Honor at 
the banquet in the ball room of the Stacy 
Trent Hotel on Thursday evening were our 
own Mrs. William J. Ward, Vice President 
General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., Treas- 
urer General, Mrs. John Logan Marshall, 
State Regent of South Carolina, Mrs. 
Charles C. Haig, Regent of the District of 
Columbia, Mrs. Walter S. Williams, State 
Regent of Delaware, Mrs. Willard Steele, 
ex-Regent of Tennessee, Mrs. Willard I. 
Kimm, State Director of the Children of 
the American Revolution, Mrs. C. Edward 
Murray, ex-Vice President General. 

Music and impersonations of “The First 
Ladies of the White House,” presented by 
General Washington Chapter afforded very 
delightful entertainment. 

On Friday morning, a telegram was re- 
ceived from the President General, Mrs. 
William A. Becker, bearing greetings and 
expressions of regret that she was unable 
to attend the Conference. 

Reports of Regents and Chairmen were 
heard and a vote taken on the Revision of 
the By-Laws. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming three years: Regent, 
Mrs. J. Warren Perkins; Vice Regent, Mrs. 
Raymond C. Goodfellow; Chaplain, Mrs. 
John Foster McMillan; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. William D. Lippincott; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Milton O. Lange; 
Treasurer, Mrs. William L. Boice; Regis- 
trar, Mrs. Edward F. Randolph; Historian, 
Mrs. Ralph S. Decker; Librarian, Mrs. 
Frank R. Ward. 

After the singing of America and the 
Benediction pronounced by Rev. Frederic 
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M. Adams, Dean of Trinity Cathedral, the 
Colors were retired and the Conference ad- 
journed. 
Emma C. JoHnson, 
State Historian. 


MINNESOTA 


forty-third annual State Conference 
of the Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution was held at the Nicol- 
let Hotel, Minneapolis, March 21, 22, 23, 
24, 1938, with the Minneapolis Regents 
Unit, hostess and Mrs. Leland S. Duxbury, 
State Regent, presiding. 

The State Officers Club held a pre-con- 
vention dinner meeting at the Curtis Hotel 
on Sunday evening. 

Registration began Monday morning and 
the State Board of Management met at 10 
o'clock. Amid colorful spring flowers and 
grouped flags the State Conference was for- 
mally convened with the traditional proces- 
sional at one o'clock, led by the State Re- 
gent, Mrs. Leland S. Duxbury. 

Miss Grace Longfellow, State Chaplain, 
gave the invocation and Mrs. J. D. McMar- 
tin led in the pledge to the flag. Mrs. F. E. 
Olney, Conference Chairman, and Mayor 
George E. Leach welcomed the women to 
the conference and to Minneapolis. 

Reports of State Officers and State Chair- 
men of Committees brought to the Daugh- 
ters assembled reports of many activities, 
real accomplishments and an outstanding 
record of deeds well done. At the close 
of the afternoon session, Mrs. E. W. Wich- 
man sang “Courage,” the words by Amelia 
Earhart. The assembly rose and stood in 
silent tribute to Miss Earhart. 

Conference re-convened that evening at 
seven o'clock with the processional. The 
assemblage sang the Star-Spangled Banner 


and repeated in unison the objects of the 2 
National Society, D. A. R. Many patriotic 
organizations brought cordial greetings to 7 


the Conference. Mrs. Eli Dixon, Vice- 
President General from Illinois, and Mrs. 


Samuel J. Campbell, Honorary State Re- _ 


gent from Illinois, were presented and ex- 


tended cordial greetings and brought in- __ 


spiring messages to Minnesota Daughters. 


The reports of the Minneapolis Regents _ 
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Unit, given by Mrs. F. E. Olney, and the 
St. Paul Regents Unit, given by Miss Celia 
M. Cutter showed many accomplishments. 
The report of the District meetings given 
by Mrs. Clyde Robbins, showed increased 
interest in all corners of the state. Mrs. 
Leland S. Duxbury in her annual message 
to the Minnesota Daughters emphasized 
and urged the members to adopt the theme 
“Individual Responsibility” for the coming 
year and to guard their priceless heritage 
of freedom with renewed endeavor. The 
Minneapolis D. A. R. Ensemble sang sev- 
eral groups of delightful songs and Colo- 
nial Chapter, presented “An Epoch in 
American History” showing the making of 
the Constitution. 

Tuesday morning four round tables were 
conducted, Parliamentary Law by Mrs. 
K. E. Mo, National Defense by Mrs. J. L. 
Smith, American Indians by Miss Kern 
Bayliss and District Meetings by Mrs. 
Clyde Robbins. The Conference re-con- 
vened with Mrs. Wm. A. Becker, President 
General and Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch, Organiz- 
ing Secretary General and Mrs. E. G. Bart- 


ling, State Historian of South Dakota as 
honored guests. The St. Cloud Junior High 
Chorus sponsored by the St. Cloud Chapter, 
D. A. R. sang a group of early Minnesota 
folk songs during the morning session. 
Mrs. Becker and Mrs. Pouch brought cor- 


dial greetings and inspiring messages to 


the Daughters assembled. Mrs. Becker 
broadcast over two radio stations and was 
honored at the Chapter Regents’ luncheon 
at noon. Brief verbal reports by Chapter 
Regents showed increased Chapter accom- 
plishments. Conference business was con- 
tinued in the afternoon and an Epoch in 
American History, “The Ordinance of 
1787” and the “Trek to the Northwest 
Territory” was re-enacted by two pupils 
from Maria Sanford Junior High. “Yan- 
kee Doodle Comes to Town” a clever musi- 
cal sketch was given by Miss Louise Chap- 
man. 

A brilliant reception preceded the con- 
ference dinner, Tuesday evening. Nearly 
five hundred guests, including thirty-six 
Good Citizenship Pilgrims sat down to a 
delicious banquet in the Nicollet Hotel ball 
room. The invocation was pronounced by 
Dr. Wm. H. Boddy. The West High a 
Cappella Choir of seventy-two members 
presented a delightful group of songs under 
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the direction of Peter D. Tkach. The ad- 
dress of the evening was given by the Presi- 
dent General, Mrs. Wm. A. Becker, who 
urged the return to standards based on reli- 
gion to combat communistic and fascistic 
tendencies and to serve as a deterrent to 
war. She said that American democracy 
must be preserved by the women of our 
Nation by making our homes the training 
centers for youth so that they may go forth 
trained to meet the new frontiers for 
achievement which will challenge the cour- 
age and foresight of those upon whose 
shoulders shall soon rest the destiny of our 
country and our democracy. Mrs. Becker 
spoke directly to the Good Citizenship Pil- 
grims as they were formally presented. 
From a large bouquet of jonquils Mrs. Bec- 
ker selected three jonquils, upon which 
were tied tiny rolls of paper with the names 
of the girls, Miss Helen Marion of Owa- 
tonna won the coveted trip to Washington 
in’ April and Miss Lydia Stebner and Miss 
Ruth Blumel were chosen as alternates. 

Wednesday morning, Mrs. Becker con- 
ducted a round table on the many phases 
of D. A. R. activities which was most enthu- 
siastically attended, with a business session 
following. At twelve o’clock a beautiful 
memorial service was conducted by the 
State Chaplain, Miss Grace Longfellow as- 
sisted by Mrs. Charles LeFuege, State 
Treasurer and Mrs. H. W. Hurlbut, State 
Registrar. Appropriate music was sung by 
the Minneapolis D. A. R. Ensemble during 
this “Hour of Remembrance.” Pages at- 
tired in white placed a flower for each of 
our departed members. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch was honored guest 
and speaker at the C. A. R. luncheon at one 
o’clock, the program was presented by the 
C. A. R. Chapters in Minnesota and a recep- 
tion and tea in honor of Mrs. Pouch and 
C. A. R. members was given in the after- 
noon at the home of the Misses Lois and 
Ann Duxbury. 

State Conference business was completed 
and the usual resolutions adopted during 
the afternoon. The newly elected State 
Officers were presented and were welcomed 
by the retiring officers. Mrs. Duxbury, 
State Regent, presented to her retiring offi- 
cers, lovely floral corsages and a recep- 
tion followed. 

Inspired and enthused by the presence 
of many National Officers, the largest at- 
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tendance on record, the Minnesota Daugh- 
ters brought their conference to a close 
with a delightful reception in honor of Mrs. 
Becker and Mrs. Pouch at the home of Mrs. 
Melvin Lee, on Wednesday evening. 

Thursday found the Daughters in session 
at the annual meeting of the Sibley House 
Association. Reports of officers and chair- 
men of committees and election of officers 
consumed the morning session. At noon a 
luncheon was given to honor the new offi- 
cers of the D. A. R. and Sibley House As- 
sociation, a delightful group of songs were 
sung by Adair McRae Roberts. 

Enthusiastic plans were made for the 
opening of the three historic houses at Men- 
dota owned and maintained by Minnesota 
Daughters. In preserving Sibley and Fari- 
bault Houses and the Sibley Tea House, 
Minnesota again has done outstanding work 
in the Preservation of Historic Spots. 


Fae J. Rossins, 
(Mrs. Clyde Robbins) , 


State Historian. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


RS. WILLIAM A. BECKER, retiring 

President General, and Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, President General of the Chil- 
dren of the American Revolution and Or- 
ganizing Secretary General of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, honored the twenty-fifth annual state 
conference of the South Dakota state or- 


ganization of the Daughters of the Ameri-, 


can Revolution by attending the conference 
held at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, March 
23-25, with Mary Chilton Chapter of Sioux 
Falls as hostess chapter. 

Mrs. J. B. Vaughn, State Regent, pre- 
sided over the board meeting on the evening 
of the 23rd. Mrs. Becker and Mrs. Pouch 
arrived in the morning of the 24th from 
Minneapolis, where they had attended the 
Minnesota conference. A round table dis- 
cussion during the morning session was 
conducted by Mrs. Becker. Mrs. Pouch 
spoke on the meaning of the junior mem- 
bership preceding the round table discus- 
sion. The state officers read their reports 
during this session also. 

Members of the Junior Group of the 
Mary Chilton Chapter were hostesses at a 
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luncheon in honor of Mrs. Becker and Mrs. 
Pouch, and other honored guests were Mrs. 
J. B. Vaughn, Mrs. MacDonald Greene, and 
Mrs. Mark Wheeler. Mrs. A. C. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the local group, presided 
at the luncheon, and Mrs. Astor Blauvelt, a 
member of Mary Chilton Chapter and the 
“mother-sponsor” of the group, acted as 
toastmistress. Mrs. Pouch addressed the 
Junior delegation on the work and projects 
of the various groups in the states. 

The afternoon session was preceded by 
a radio broadcast by Mrs. Becker. Reports 
of the chapter regents were read. Mrs. Roy 
David Burns gave a splendid address on 
the constitution, using for her title, “The 
Constitution—-A Second Revolution.” A 
reception for the honored guests followed 
the session. 

At the banquet in the evening of the 24th, 
Mrs. Becker addressed the group, taking 
for her subject, “Youth.” Mrs. Pouch 
spoke briefly on the work of the Children 
of the American Revolution and urged that 
more societies for children whose parents 
are members either of the Daughters or 
Sons of the American Revolution, be 
formed. 

Mrs. E. P. Rothrock, past state regent, 
extended greetings from all the past re- 
gents, Miss Lerna Veling addressed the 
group, taking as her subject “Twentieth 
Birthday as a State Organization,” and Mr. 
Jay B. Allen, state president of the Sons of 
the American Revolution welcomed the 
honored guests and members. 

The morning session of the 25th was cen- 
tered around the endowment fund, which is 
unique in South Dakota. The Good Citi- 
zenship Pilgrim for this year, Miss Mar- 
garet Jameson, was present, and was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Becker and Mrs. Pouch. 

Tribute to the departed members was 
paid at noon of the 25th, when a memorial 
hour was held. 

All state officers were reelected for the 
coming year with the exception of the 
Chaplain. Miss Helen Miner of Yankton, 
was elected to this post. 

Brookings was selected as the meeting 
place for the state conference of the South 
Dakota organization of the National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, in March, 1939. 


(Miss) Mary Haw tey Perry, 
State Press Chairman. 
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KANSAS 


HE Fortieth Kansas D. A. R. Confer- 
ence was held in Pittsburg, March 29, 
30 and 31st in the Besse Hotel. 

At 8:30 A. M., March 29th, Registration 
began. Three hundred were expected, but 
owing to a cyclone twenty miles distant 
only about half that number attended Con- 
ference. Almost one hundred dollars was 
given by Kansas D. A. R. members to the 
Dana Chapter at Columbus where the storm 
occurred, for the sufferers. 

At ten o’clock the State Board meeting 
was held. 

At 12:30 the State Regents luncheon 
honoring Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch, N. Y., 
C. A. R. directors and children was held 
in the Arabian Room of the Hotel Besse. 

After the formal Processional, Pledge of 
Allegiance, and the singing of America the 
Beautiful, the State Regent, Mrs. Loren 
Edgar Rex, pronounced the Fortieth Kansas 
D. A. R. Conference in session. The Mayor 
of Pittsburg, Rev. Phillip Schmidt and Mrs. 
G. W. Weede, Regent of Oceanic Hopkins 
Chapter, Pittsburg, welcomed the Confer- 
ence to Pittsburg. Mrs. Rex gave the re- 
sponse. Then followed an original C. A. R. 
play “Granny’s History Class”, written by 
Mrs. H. G. Shelly and directed by Miss 
Geraldine Shelly, Senior President, a mem- 
ber of the Randolph Loving Chapter at 
Wichita, was presented, honoring Mrs. 
Wm. H. Pouch of New York, the Sesqui- 
centennial of the framing of the U. S. 
Constitution and the Centennial of Shawnee 
Mission, an old Indian Mission in Kansas 
over a hundred years old. 

This was the first time in twenty-four 
years that Kansas has held an organization, 
known as the C. A. R. State Conference. 
Only local societies functioned before. Mrs. 
Pouch’s presence was a great incentive for 
the following C. A. R. workers: Mrs. F. H. 
Cron, El Dorado; Mrs. Robert Kirkwood, 
Wichita; Mrs. Harry Harris, El Dorado; 
Miss Marie Sellars, Wellington; Miss Mer- 
cedes Stratford, El Dorado. 

The Kansas D. A. R. with Colorado 
D. A. R. voted to purchase figurines for 
Surrender Room at Yorktown and will also 
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contribute to the Kansas Valley Forge Bells. 

March 29th the State Officers gave their 
reports, they were as follows: 

State Regent, Mrs. L. E. Rex, Wichita. 
, Vice Regent, Miss Marion Seelye, Abi- 
ene. 

Chaplain, Miss Kate B. Miles, Salina. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. J. T. 
Cronkhite, Wichita. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. C. S. Laird, 
Madison. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Houghton, 
Wichita. 

Registrar, Mrs. A. J. Berger, Arkansas 
City. 

Historian, Mrs. J. W. King, Ottawa. 

Librarian, Mrs. F. H. Dickenson, Pitts- 
burg. 

Reporter, Mrs. John C. Reese, Newton. 

The same officers were reelected with the 
exception of Miss Miles, who could no 
longer serve. Mrs. Walter T. Chaney, 
Topeka, was elected in her place. Mrs. 
Dickenson was elected Registrar and Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Shrewder of Ashland, who 
presented a very fine map of Kansas His- 
tory pertaining to Shawnee Mission, was 
elected Librarian. 

At 6:30 the Hostess Chapter’s dinner 
honoring Mrs. Wm.H. Pouch, Distinguished 
Guests and State Officers at College Annex, 
was followed by an evening of enjoyment 
in the Music Hall at Kansas State Teachers 
College. Mrs. Rex introduced her dis- 
tinguished guests and they brought greet- 
ings. Mrs. Wm. H. Pouch of New York, 
was the principal speaker, Mrs. Ralph E. 
Wisner was an inspired speaker for Junior 
Citizens, of Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Avery 
Turner, Amarillo, Texas, talked on Con- 
servation. Mrs. Clarence Adams spoke of 
her work in Colorado. Mrs. Samuel Camp- 
bell brought greetings from Illinois. The 
Conference enjoyed these honored women, 
who were the guests of Mrs. Rex through- 
out the Conference. 

Others on the program were Rev. A. B. 
Miller, invocation; College President, W. A. 
Brandenburg; Mrs. A. Staneart Graham 
led the singing and the Guard of Honor, 
Boy Scouts. A reception followed. 

Mrs. A. J. Berger, State Registrar had 
the new directories ready for distribution 
and announced that the Kansas D. A. R. 
History would soon be off the press. Kansas 
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has 2304 members at present. 660 joined 
during the regime of Mrs. Rex. Last year 
Kansas had a net gain of 12 members and 
this year a net gain of 38 members. Five 
new chapters were organized during the 
time Mrs. Rex held office. The chapters 
are Jane Dean Coffey, Coffeyville; Ran- 
dolph Loving, Wichita; Smoky Hill, Ells- 
worth; Jonathan Gilbert, LaCrosse; Martha 
Loving Ferrell, Wichita. 

Miss Marion Seelye, the State Chairman 
of Good Citizenship Pilgrimage announced 
the Kansas winner, Miss Opal Lobb of 
McLouth. Miss Seelye will accompany 
Miss Lobb to Washington and be confirmed 
as the new State Regent. 

March 30 at four o’clock the Memorial 
Service was conducted in the First Presby- 
terian Church. The call to remembrance 
for the thirty-two departed members of 
this year was given by Mrs. Rex. Voice 
trio, Mrs. Charles DuBois, Mrs. Fred Wil- 
son and Mrs. Robert Dorsey furnished the 
music. Miss Kate Miles gave the scripture 
and prayer. Calla lilies were placed in a 
blue pottery vase by two of the pages as the 
name of each departed member was read. 

In the Collegiate Room at 6:30 a banquet 
was held honoring Mrs. Guernsey. She 
was the main speaker. She gave reminis- 
cences of her experience over thirty-three 
years in D. A. R. work. Mrs. Guernsey 
praised the splendid work that Mrs. Rex 
has done as State Regent. She has given 
time and money to place Kansas D. A. R. 
on the active list. 

Mrs. V. E. Summers who was born at 
Shawnee Mission gave Personal Reminis- 
cences of this historic place. Mrs. J. W. 
Kirkpatrick, El Dorado and Miss Grace 
Meeker, Ottawa, former State Regents, 
brought greetings. On the last morning 
the State Officers held a breakfast. Mrs. 
R. B. Campbell, Wichita, was elected Presi- 
dent. 

The Sesquicentennial candle was lighted 
by Miss Geraldine Shelly, Wichita and was 
extinguished by little Sarah Shrewder, 
Ashland, the fifth generation of her family 
to live in Kansas. 

The Fortieth Kansas Conference closed 
at noon March 31, with sunny Kansas skies 
smiling down on Pittsburg and the Oceanic 


Hopkins Chapter, seemingly in grateful - 


appreciation of the lovely Conference they 
had given the Kansas D. A. R. 
Cornis REESE, 
Reporter. 


MICHIGAN 


te Thirty- eighth Annual Conference of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution of the State of Michigan was held 
March 30, 31, and April 1, in Lansing, the 
capital of Michigan. There was a notable 
increase in attendance over last year, the 
registration numbering nearly three hun- 
dred and fifty members. This can be at- 
tributed to several facts—first, it was the 
first conference, conducted by Mrs. William 
C. Geagley, State Regent, and member of 
the Lansing Chapter; second, she was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in procuring excellent 
speakers, among them, our National Presi- | 
dent General, Mrs. William A. Becker, and 
the world traveler, author and editor of 
our own NATIONAL HistorRicAL MAGAZINE, 
Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes. Mrs. Becker 
chose as the topic of her address “Our ' 
Heritage of Freedom,” while Mrs. Keyes 
gave a humorous and enlightening talk 
about “Washington.” The day following _ 
these two splendid addresses Mrs. Keyes _ 
gave an inspiring talk about our Magazine. __ 

Those attending Conference also had the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Randolph G. 
Adams, Director of William L. Clements 7 
Library, Ann Arbor, Cameron Beck, Direc-— 
tor of the New York Stock Exc ‘hange Insti- 
tute, whose address was entitled “Leader- — 
ship for Tomorrow,” and Dr. Lowell S. Meta ; 
Selling, Director of the Psychopathic Clinic, 
Recorder’s Court, Detroit. 

From about a hundred and twelve girls = 
throughout the state of Michigan, Beth 
Eileen Marcus, a seventeen-year-old girl 
from Holland, was chosen to represent 
Michigan on the Good Citizenship Pilgrim- __ 
age to Washington. 

The keynote which sounded again and 
again through the Conference emphasized — 
our responsibility in the training andteach- —_— 
ing of our young people, who are the build- __ 
ers of tomorrow. : 

Avis THompson, Chairman 
Janet Gautt, Vice Chairman 
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COMMITTER REPORTS 


_ The Story of the Pledge of Allegiance 
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CorRECT Use OF THE Frac, D. AR. 


¢¢7 PLEDGE Allegiance to the Flag of the 

United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands, one Nation 
indivisible with Liberty and Justice for all.” 

The story of the origin of these wonder- 
ful words should be of interest to every 
loyal American Citizen. 

The following was given in an Annual 
Report by the National Vice Chairman of 
Correct Use of the Flag, in State Conference, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Denver, Colorado, April 22, 1938: 

The outstanding achievement of my three 
years regime that is most gratifying to my- 
self and others is after diligent search I 
found beyond a doubt who wrote the Oath 
of Allegiance to the Flag. 

In the little town of Cherryvale, Kansas, 
about forty years ago a very patriotic 
woman, Mrs. Homer Hendrick, a Daughter 
of the American Revolution, wishing to in- 
still patriotism into the school, offered a 
prize to the pupil writing the best Oath of 
Allegiance to the National Flag. 

Frank Bellamy, a twelve year old boy in 
the grade school, won the prize. 
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When President McKinley asked that a 
new Oath of Allegiance be written, of the 
hundreds submitted the honor again fell to 
Frank Bellamy. 

When the Spanish American War came 
Frank was a young man. He heard the call 
and enlisted under the Flag whose ideals 
inspired him to write his words of allegi- 
ance. 

When he returned from the Philippines 
he was broken in health, having contracted 
tuberculosis and only lived a short time. 
He died in the home of a sister in Denver, 
Colorado, and is buried in Fairview Ceme- 
tery, Cherryvale, Kansas. His grave is 
marked with a Government Stone—Veteran 
of Spanish American War. 

May we in repeating the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the Flag remember the writer who 
gave his life for his country. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LILLIAN ROWELL WARREN, 
Fort Morgan Chapter, 
Fort Morgan, Colorado. 
Vouched for by-— 

Mr. Homer Hendrick, husband of Mrs. Lillian 
Hendrick, deceased, present and past Post- 
master of Cherryvale, Kansas. 


+ 
if By a National Vice Chairman 
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The High-Lights of the 
47th Congress 


ELL, the Juniors feel 

they made all of them. 
First, our Tuesday afternocn 
meeting was called to order 
in Continental Memorial 
Hall by our Assembly Chair- 
man, Florence Harris. Mrs. 
Pouch led us in prayer and 
opened the meeting by in- 
troducing Deane Van- 
Landingham, National 
Chairman of Junior 
Groups. Both Flor- 
ence and Deane gave 
their reports and 
they sounded most official. 

Mrs. Keyes awarded the prizes to the 
Story Contest winners. Janice Craft 
Woodin first, Virginia Sellers and Elsie 
Sallee, second and Edra Dahlon, third. 
Mrs. Keyes announced that she was in the 
market for all the usable material Juniors 
cared to send in. 

Mrs. Becker visited us and awarded the 
prize for the largest increase in new mem- 
bers and that went to Louisa St. Claire 
Chapter in Detroit. 

We had the reports of Helen Scott, Chair- 
man of the Magazine; Esther France’s re- 
port showed that 195 Juniors had registered 
at the Congress; Marianne Boyd reported 
that our bazaar had been a decided success 
financially, and well patronized by many 
regents inquiring about the forming of Jr. 
Groups. The Scrapbook and Program con- 
test was won by the Juniors of Louisa St. 
Claire and second prize went to the Char- 
lotte North Carolina Juniors. A report of 
the news sheet “Echoes of Junior D.A.R.’s” 
was given by the editor, Peggy Blowers. 

A motion was read from the Juniors at- 
tending the Midwest Regional Conference 
moving that all Juniors participate in a 
scholarship project. OUR OWN FUND, 
called the Helen H. Pouch Scholarship, to 
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Membership 


be used by girls in either 
Crossnore or Tamassee. The 
girls welcomed this oppor- 
tunity to show their unity 
and in no time at all had 
pledged one hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars in the 
names of their various 
groups. Again we felt the 
truth of Mrs. Becker’s words 
when she said to us “Your 
enthusiasm is your main 

force”. The Hall rocked 

with enthusiasm and each 

girl left with the deep 
inner satisfaction 
that she had con- 
tributed to the grand 
success of the after- 
noon. 

Our other public appearance was on 
Thursday when two hundred fifty of us 
marched into Constitution Hall all in white, 
and formed the background for the Presi- 
dent’s appearance and speech. Truly it 
was an impressive sight to see these fine 
young women come in, knowing that they 
carried in their hearts and subscribed to | 
the ideals and traditions of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, that they 
would uphold them and pass them on to 
their children—and so we march on! 


Peccy BLowers, 


Report of the Chairman, Junior Page, 
National Historic Magazine 


Madam President General; Madam 
Junior Director; National Officers; Madam 
Chairman and Juniors: 

One of our aims and ambitions at our 
Junior Assembly last year, that we might 
have a regular Junior page in the Magazine 


of the National Society of the Daughters _ 


of the American Revolution, has become a 
reality, thanks to the interest and coopera- 
tion of our President General, Mrs. Williams 
A. Becker. 
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Our new editor of the magazine, Mrs. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, has been most 
generous in the space given the Juniors, and 
since she has been in charge of the maga- 
zine, our Junior news has been listed as a 
regular department each month we have 
had two or three full pages. 

In the eleven issues from June 1937 to 
April, 1938, the Junior D. A. R. have had 
twenty-two full pages and five cuts. These 
have included news of twenty-seven Junior 
groups, three Junior regional meetings, 
Junior announcements, and the minutes of 
the meeting of the director and assistant 
directors of the National Junior Member- 
ship Committee. 

Since the November issue, thanks again 
to the interest of Mrs. Becker and Mrs. 
Keyes, our page has each month carried a 
reproduction of the Junior Poster. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Keyes, we have 
had a Junior story contest. The winning 
story is in the April magazine and others 
will appear in later issues. 

It has been a pleasure to have had cor- 
respondence with Juniors all over the coun- 
try about material for the magazine, and 
I wish to thank all the groups who have 
sent in news items and articles. I would 
like to ask for my successor that each 
Group appoint a chairman to be respon- 
sible for sending material to the chairman 
of the Junior page. 


HELEN M. Scorrt, 
Chairman for Junior Page, 
National Historic Magazine. 


Junior Assembly 


The second annual Junior Assembly of 
the Junior D. A. R. was held on Tuesday, 
April 19, 1938, in Memorial Continental 
Hall with Mrs. Frank L. Harris of Racine, 
Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee for 
the 1938 Junior Assembly, presiding. 

Mrs. William H. Pouch, National Direc- 
tor for Junior Membership, welcomed the 
Juniors and friends. Mrs. Pouch, or Aunt 
Helen, as she is fondly called by many of 
the Juniors, was an inspiration as always. 

Miss Deane VanLandingham, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., chairman of the National 
paren Membership Committee, was intro- 
duced and spoke of Junior oe 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Mrs. William A. Becker, President Gen- 
eral, and Mrs. Wm. Russell Magna, Honor- 
ary President General, extended greetings 
to the Juniors. 

Reports were given by several vice-chair- 
men of the National Junior Membership 
Committee. 

The officers of the 1938 Junior Assembly 
Committee gave their reports, special in- 
terest was shown in the report of Mrs. 
Edmund A. Blowers of Detroit, Michigan, 
Editor of the “Junior Echoes,” the news- 
sheet published by the Junior Assembly 
Committee. 

Prizes were presented for membership 
gains, Junior American Citizens Clubs, 
scrap books, post card sales, and Junior 
story contest. The last were presented by 
Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, Editor of 
the National Historical Magazine, and a 
rising vote of thanks was given to Mrs. 
Keyes for the space allowed the Juniors in 
the Magazine. 

A recommendation was read from the 
Chicago Junior Regional Conference that 
the Junior Assembly adopt one project in 
which all Junior Groups could be inter- 
ested, and that this project be a scholarship 
fund for Approved Schools to be known as 
“The Helena Pouch Junior Groups Scholar- 
ship Fund for Approved Schools” in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Pouch’s daughter. This rec- 
ommendation was enthusiastically and 
unanimously adopted. Pledges and con- 
tributions for the fund started to come in 
immediately. Within a few minutes, 
$123.00 was pledged from 22 Junior 
Groups and states, as a nucleus. 

The Junior Assembly Committee for 
1939 were announced as follows: 


Chairman—Miss Dorothy Evans, Oak Park, 
Ill. 

Honorary Chairman—Mrs. Frank L. Har- 
ris, Racine, Wis. 

Vice-Chairman—Mrs. John F. Boyd, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Priscilla M. Clough, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Edra Dahlin, Chero- 
kee, Iowa. 

Vice-Chairman—Miss Amelia Hughes, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Vice-Chairman—Miss Florence Smith, Chi- 
cago, 
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Recording Secretary—Miss Lead, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Helen S. 
Bunten, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Latham B. Lambert, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Editor of “Echoes”—Mrs. 
Blowers, Detroit, Mich. 
Chr. Junior Page—-Miss Helen M. Scott, 

Wilmington, Del. 


Edmund A. 


Three hundred Jun- 
iors were registered at 
the Junior Registration 
Desk during Congress, 
representing ninety-four 
groups. Twenty-nine 
Junior Groups sent in 
articles for the Junior 
Bazaar, and $113.00 was 
cleared. 

The Junior Assembly 
Committee for 1938 
wishes to thank all Jun- 
ior Groups who sent in 
Bazaar articles and 
scrapbooks. 


Washington, D.C. 
Heigh-ho, Heigh-ho, to 


Congress we will go and 
enjoy our first Junior 
Assembly. There are ten 
District of Columbia 
Junior Groups and un- 
der the capable leader- MBS: CHART 
ship of Mrs. Roger Wil- 
liams, we are working 
with enthusiasm. 

Twenty of our Juniors served as Pages 
during the District of Columbia Conference 
held February 27 to March 1. For many 
of us, it was our first experience and it 
proved exhilarating. 

A tea-dance was held at the Mayflower 
Hotel on January 29 from 4 to 6 o’clock. 
The D. A. R.’s sponsored their first D. A. 
R.-S. A. R. Junior Assembly. The recep- 
tion line included Mrs. Carroll Haig, our 
State Regent; Mrs. Roger Williams, Dis- 
trict Chairman of the Juniors; and Dr. 
Clifton Clark, President of the S. A. R. 


CHAIRMAN D. A. R. 


Sev enty women and eighty- five men danced 
to the tunes provided by a seven piece 
orchestra. Led by our vivacious Mrs. Haig, 
several Paul Jones introduced the younger 
people to one another. The table was 
beautifully laden with punch, attractive 
sandwiches and small cakes. Many distin- 
guished guests came to greet us and de- 
lighted—stayed on until the end. The 
D. A. R.’s want to make this dance an an- 
nual affair. We Juniors 
heartily approve and 
look forward with pleas- 
ure to the next year and 
the social event for the 
Juniors of the D. A. R. 
and S. A. R. 


HELEN F. Everett, 
Emily Nelson Chapter. 


Mrs. William H. 
Pouch, the retiring Jun- 
ior Director, Miss Deane 
VanLandingham, the 
Chairman of the Na- 
tional Junior Member- 
ship Committee, and the 
members of the Commit- 
tee for the 1938 Junior 
D. A. R. Assembly, wish 
to express their thanks 
to the National Society, 
Daughters of the Amer- 


use of Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall on Tuesday, 


NATIONAI 

JUNIOR POST CARD 

CONTEST, WITH SILVER CUP SHE DONATED 
AS A PRIZE TO THE WINNER 


their Junior Assembly. 
They also wish to ex- 
press thanks to Mrs. William A. Becker, 
Mrs. William Russell Magna, and Mrs. 
Frances Parkinson Keyes for their inspiring 
words at the Assembly. 

They also wish to extend sincere thanks 


to the Junior Groups that sent in scrap- — 
books and numerous articles for the Junior 


Bazaar. 
The Juniors who were Pages also would 
like to express thanks to Mrs. Carl An- 


drews, Regent of Aloha Chapter for the — 


leis which the Pages wore on Thursday 


evening. 


ican Revolution, for the © 


April 19, 1938 to hold — 
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fI.WO hundred years ago in a southern 

mountain village in South Carolina in- 
habited by a tribe of Cherokee Indians, 
there lived a fire prophet, known far and 
wide for his power of healing and great 
wisdom. In his possession was a large 
ruby, graphically called by the Indians, 
the “Sunlight of God”, which gave the 
prophet influence and knowledge to aid 
those who came to him. 

When the fire prophet died, so the legend 
goes, the tribal Indians obeyed his parting 
entreaty and buried him with the stone 
clasped to his breast. The knoll where the 
grave lay was called Tamassee, the Place 
of the Sunlight of God. 

Two hundred years later, Tamassee, 
South Carolina, is a spot to which people 
come, over the mountains, seeking wisdom 
and advice as in days of yore. Today, the 
seekers of knowledge are not bronze 
skinned braves and squaws with sick 
papooses; today, they are white men, moun- 
taineer folk, with their wives and children, 
coming, not to a single prophet, but to a 
whole collection of teachers. They are 
coming to Tamassee, which was established 
by the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, a school to which parents go by night 
and children go by day or board by the 
week, a school where, like the Cherokees, 
these people may better learn how to work, 
play and carry on the business of living 
to a fuller measure. As each finishes his 
term’s study at Tamassee, he “lights a 
torch”, figuratively speaking, to carry back 
to villagers who have not had the privilege 
of coming to this mountain center of cul- 
ture. 

The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have supported this school, by gift 
boxes and donations of money. The stu- 
dents do a great deal themselves, toward 
the upkeep of the school. Boarding pupils 


The Mine at the Sunlight of God 


or Daughters’ Daughter 
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work together on a cooperative plan, and 
by working side by side, taking care of 
their own and their neighbors’ daily needs, 
have a much more closely knit friendship 
and a truer sense of social values. Here 
the students enjoy a movie every Saturday 
night, plays given and sometimes written 
by the students, games and athletics and 
a library, the largest within a radius of 
about 10 miles. Tamassee is now a co- 
educational school so there are Girl and 
Boy Scout organizations, which furnish a 
great deal of educational and social enjoy- 
ments to students. 

In a simple home in the mountains lives 
the Freeman family. Mr. Freeman is sec- 
tion foreman on the Piedmont and North- 
ern Railway. He and Mrs. Freeman have 
three daughters. Vivian, the oldest of 
these girls entered Tamassee’s seventh 
grade at the age of fourteen. Last May she 
graduated from the high school at nineteen 
years of age having had excellent training 
in general subjects with special work in 
home economics, sewing, cooking, meal 
planning and home management. She 
graduated from the school with a great deal 
of poise and a gracious manner, for man- 
ners and bearing are paramount among 
the worthwhile things taught at Tamassee. 
The students are given a fine education and, 
more important, an intelligent viewpoint 
so that they may appreciate and utilize 
what they have learned in an academic and 
cultural way. 

Vivian loved Tamassee and was expe- 
riencing some regrets at leaving it when she 
was called in to the office to be confronted 
by Mrs. John Logan Marshall, State Regent 
of South Carolina. Mrs. Marshall told 
the girl how she had made a trip to the 
Middle West and had visited the Iowa 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


(Third Prize Story Junior D. A. R. Contest) 
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Some of her stories of Tamassee brought a 
new glint to the eye of Mrs. Imogen B. 
Emery, State Regent of lowa. An idea was 
born. A Tamassee girl was to have a four 
year college education. And, Mrs. Mar- 
shall told this mountain girl, “You are the 
one chosen by Tamassee teachers from the 
fifteen in your class.” Vivian walked on 
air for hours afterwards and lived in a 
world of dreams and plans throughout the 
entire summer. 

At the State Conference last March in 
Des Moines, lowa, Mrs. Emery met the 
young girls of the group at a breakfast. 
She explained the scholarship idea and 
asked their assistance. They all agreed that 
they would like to help and therein was 
formed the Iowa Junior Membership 
Group. Officers were elected from this 
original nucleus and they decided to take 
over the Tamassee girl as their own prob- 
lem. These girls wouldn’t get to know 
their “little sister” until fall and so they 
began anticipating the opening of school 
and making plans for her welfare and 
happiness when she arrived. 

For the year of 1937-38 the State Budget 
is providing for her expenses and the 
Juniors are taking care of her wardrobe, 
spread boxes, cosmetics and the frivolous 
trifles that college girls dearly love. For 
the next three years, Juniors plan to con- 
tinue with this phase of the program and 
also meet all financial expenditures by 
money given to them or earned by them. 
They have throughout the past year, all 
over the state, had benefit bridges, birth- 
day barrels and rummage sales, all pro- 
ceeds going to the Vivian fund. 

September came and with it our Vivian 
Freeman. She is tall and slender, almost 
willowy in figure. She is active and alive 
and vital; she exudes enthusiasm and grati- 
tude for all the joys of her life. Her hair 
is auburn, brushed back from her face and 
neck, and has that glisten that speaks of 
health and good grooming. Her eyes— 
are they brown or greenish gray? No 
matter. They sparkle as she tells the story 
of her birthday party, this past December. 
Nevada, Iowa, Chapter invited Vivian, Mrs. 
Emery and others to a dinner at the hotel. 
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It was all very new and enthralling to 
Vivian. The final course was served—a 
beautifully decorated cake. Her eyes grew 
wide as she later related the story. 

“They gave me the knife to cut my birth- 
day cake. I tried to cut it but it was so 
hard! I thought, ‘What kind of a cake 
is this?” And, do you know, it was ALL 
ICE CREAM!” 

Vivian lives in Clara Barton Hall, a co- 
operative dormitory at Ames, lowa, where 
she spends an average of one hour a day 
in dormitory work—cleaning halls or bath- 
rooms, setting tables, helping prepare or 
serve meals, or washing dishes. She is 
registered for physics, zoology, English and 
applied art. Later, she will specialize in 
home economics and courses that will give 
her things her mountain people should 
have. The Juniors have her so well out- 
fitted as to wardrobe that she has enough of 
some articles to last her for years to come. 
She possesses evening frocks and a pair of 
evening slippers, neither of which she has 
had time to wear as yet. And yes, a fur 
coat. It is not a new coat, but one that 
would gladden the heart of many a co-ed. 

Though Vivian’s time is quite filled with 
studies and her dormitory work, she is 
having some social life and is learning how 
to dance and to skate. She has numbered 
among her friends some of the nicest boys 
and girls on the campus. She says, “I am 
so grateful to the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for all they are doing for 
me and I want to make them proud of me.” 
It is the organization’s and her hope that, 
when she is handed her diploma at lowa 
State College, she will be able to go back to 
the Blue Ridges and “carry the torch” to 
her mountain people and Tamassee school, 
sharing with them all the knowledge and 
benefits of these, her four years as a 
“daughter” of the Iowa Daughters. 


Submitted by Miss Edra D. Dahlin, 
Junior Member, Local and State Chairman 
of Iowa Junior Membership Group, ad- 
dress: 115 South 10th Street, Cherokee, 
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NE warm day in 1769, a tall, thin fig- 
ure, wrapped in a long gown, and 
riding on a mule, traveled down the dusty 
road, some miles north of Baja California, 
and near the sea. He was Fra Junipero 
Serra, a Catholic priest, who had come 
from Mexico with a small company of men 
to convert the Indians, because there were 
at that time, no missionaries in the new 
land of California. Approaching the bay, 
near which is now San Diego, he saw “a 
beautiful valley, studded with trees, wild 
vines covered with grapes, and native roses 
as fair and as sweet as those of Castile.” 
He decided to build his first mission there. 
Junipero Serra was a man of energy and 
action, and in a short time the San Diego 
Mission was completed—a rambling, high- 
walled church, made of great, brown adobe 
bricks, baked hard by the summer sun. 
We can go there today, and see the remains 


MISSION SANTA YNEZ, 1804—-LOS OLIVOS, CALIFORNIA 


a The California Missions 
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of the beautiful mission and garden that 
welcomed the Indians and called them to 
worship a hundred and fifty years ago. 
From San Diego, Father Serra went 
northward to Monterey Bay. Here he de- 
cided to build another mission. Other 
priests and helpers joined him, and an 
expedition was organized in San Diego, 
The boats 
landed on the shore of Monterey Bay, and 
amid the ringing of chimes and the chant- 
ing of hymns, the second mission was 
founded. San Carlos, it was called, but is 
With the 
priests came some Spanish soldiers, who 
built a fort and claimed the land in the 
name of the King of Spain. In time a 
settlement grew up there, and together with 
the fort, it became known as the Presidio 
of Monterey, and was the first capital of 
California. 


which set sail in due time. 


now known as Carmel Mission. 
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San Carlos became the home mission of 
Father Serra. There he had his altar, and 
there he lived from time to time. But his 
great work was not yet done. Under his 
direction seven other missions were built. 
Serra was Father and president of them 
all, and from his home at San Carlos, he 
traveled afoot from one to the other many 
times in his long and useful life. The 
trails and dusty roadways which he slowly 
traversed are built now into a splendid 
broad boulevard, called “El Camino Real” 
of The King’s Highway. 

From San Diego to San Francisco, the 
Indians came to know and love Junipero 
Serra. In their sickness and trouble he 
often visited them. At their festivals he 
shared their pleasures. He taught them to 
raise their own food, and to clothe them- 
selves. He taught them the beauty and love 
of the Christian religion and many Indian 
mothers and fathers brought their little 
papooses, for him and the other fathers to 
bless and baptize. 


But one sad day, Fra Junipero Serra 
died. It was a very unhappy day for the 
missions. Thousands of sorrowing natives 
followed his body to his grave. The work 
begun by Father Serra, of founding mis- 
sions, was kept up by his followers. They 
established twelve more, beside the nine 
that Father Serra founded, the last at Sol- 
ano, in 1823. 

In 1821 the Mexican people rebelled 
against Spain, and won their independence. 
The Mexican government said that all the 
Mission fathers must go away. The priests 
thought, of course, that the Indians would 
keep right on with the work of the missions, 
even though they would not be there. But 
the Indians deserted the missions, and let 
all the beautiful gardens dry up and wither 
away, and then they went back to their old 
Indian customs, after so many years of 
helpful training. 

ALLAN E. Fitzpatrick, 

Junior President, Fort Stanwix Society, 


C. A. R., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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LL the world loves a lover, and every 
woman who herself has been a bride 
thrills afresh at the sight of shimmering 
satin and lovely lace, arranged for the 
adornment of another. We are fortunate 
this month in being able to present not 
only a charming reproduction of a Godey 
rint, but also two brides of our very own. 
The picture chosen to illustrate Bessie 
Schenck Bunten’s charming poem, “To 
My Daughter” was selected because it 
seemed so suitable for the general theme. 
It is actually a likeness of Mrs. Walter 
Scott Allen, Jr. (Leah Clapp), a mem- 
ber of the Junior Group, and a daughter 
of Mrs. John C. Clapp, past regent of 
Old Blake House Chapter, and Senior 
Councillor of the Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, Juniors. We are indebted to Miss 
Helen Scott, Chairman for the Junior 
Page, for bringing this delightful photo- 
graph to our attention. 

The picture of Udolpha Sarah Phillips 
which beautifies our cover was kindly sent 
to us by Miss Phillips herself. She is a 
charter member of the Fort San Carlos 
Chapter, N.S.D.A.R., of University City, 
Missouri, and she writes us concerning the 
priceless heirloom which she so proudly 
wears: 

“The wedding dress is made of heavy 
ivory satin, with a full skirt which was orig- 
inally worn over hoops, and a fitted bodice 
stayed and linen-lined. The sleeves are 


long and tight, trimmed with real lace, and 
a fichu of rose point covers the shoulders. 
From the waistline falls the train which 
sweeps the floor for about three feet. It 
formed the bridal attire of my great great- 
grandmother, Katherine Rosana, a member 
of the noble French House of Guise.” 

“Katherine Rosana was married in Balti- 
more to George W. Miller, son of Major 
Jacob Miller, who served in the Revolution 
as First Major of the Fourth Battalion of 
the Militia of Maryland. As a young girl 
she had been a sweetheart of Lafayette; and 
this early romance resulted in a life-long 
friendship. On his last visit to the United 
States, the Marquis was the house guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Miller at their 
home on the southeast corner of Liberty 
and German Streets, Baltimore; and their 
son, Edward G. Miller, was his honorary 
bodyguard. At the conclusion of his visit, 
the General presented his host and hostess 
with a silver service containing thirty-two 
pieces which is still treasured by their de- 
scendants.” 

Miss Phillips is the author of a mono- 
logue entitled “Dream Colored Satin” 
which she has presented before several clubs 
and chapters to their great delight. 

It is natural to think of bells in connec- 
tion with brides, so both the short story en- 
titled “Ave Maria” by Florence Dombey 
Shreve and the article entitled “The Gift 
of Bells” by Catherine Cate Coblentz 
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seem especially appropriate for our June 
issue. In speaking at the recent dedication 
of the Texas Bell at Valley Forge, Miss 
Marion Mullins, State Regent of Texas, 
also briefly traced the history bells, bring- 
ing her stirring speech to a close with the 
following remarks: 

“In my own Southwest, which was set- 
tled by Spanish speaking people of the 
Roman Catholic faith, the mission bell was 
an inseparable part of every chapel. Even 
during the troublous years when metal 


. was needed for defense, the mission bells 


were inviolate, judged to be of much greater 
service to call all who heard to prayer 
than as instruments of destruction. Folk 
lore has long since clothed the old bells 
in a glamorous web of romantic tales. To- 
day when they ring out across the prairie 
the past speaks, bringing to life the love- 
lorn maid, the devout matron, the mighty 
warrior and the devout priest that pre- 
sented and dedicated the bell to the cause 
of the true faith in a savage world. Later, 
with the development of the frontier to its 
present urban state, the ranch bell, the 
stock bell, the itinerant peddler’s bell— 
these have marked the rhythm of Texas liv- 
ing. The bell, versatile, adaptable, com- 
monplace and universally used, has been 
part of the pattern of our social life. 

“It is particularly fitting that on this 
spot so fraught with meaning, so hallowed 
by the glory and sacrifice of our fore- 
bears, we should hang this splendid caril- 
lon. Inspiration touched the thinking of 
the person who chose for the group of bells 


the theme and title of Star-Spangled Banner, 


National Peace Chime. Where but here 
could patriotic Americans place the Na- 
tional Peace Chime to the everlasting honor 
of their leader, George Washington, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. Today, one hundred sixty years 
after Washington’s army with their blood 
consecrated the snowy ground of Valley 
Forge, we come, loyal Texas Daughters of 
the American Revolution, to hang this bell 
in the great carillon, that it may ring 
out in unison with all the others. We, 
who have planted American ideals on a 
frontier two thousand miles away, come 
back in gratitude to honor this shrine. 
“We dedicate this Texas Bell in grate- 
ful memory of our forefathers who served 


the cause of American Independence. 

“We in 1938 hold as they did in 1776: 
* . . . that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That, to secure these rights, govern- 


ments are instituted among men. . . . And 
for the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each 
other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sac- 
red Honour.’ ” 

In this issue the series of articles by Eve- 
lyn Dixon Dillard entitled “The Year’s 
at the Spring” comes to a charming close 
with a description of the old Wick House 
in New Jersey. But much as we shall miss 
these monthly articles, in which history has 
been revealed to us through the media of 
old gardens and old houses, extending all 
the way from the Gulf of Mexico to Long 
Island Sound, we have a consolation prize 
in the shape of a new series which is just 
beginning. This is entitled “The Spirit of 
the Hand-made” and begins with an arti- 
cle by Arline B. N. Moss, our own Par- 
liamentarian, in which she describes her 
matchless collection of early American 
glass. When your Editor went to St. Louis 
last autumn she had the great privilege of 
seeing this collection; and later on, Mrs. 
Moss, whose generosity is as remarkable as 
her genius, sent the Editor one of the speci- 
mens which she had most admired: a small 
dish in the shape of upturned hands, said 
to have been inspired by the form of Queen 
Elizabeth’s delicate fingers. This is a lovely 
legend and one to which we are glad to give 
credence; but as far as we are personally 
concerned, it was primarily of a prayer and 
secondarily of a poem, that these pure and 
perfect palms made us think. We hope to 
achieve both worthily because of the in- 
spiration they have given us. 

When Edith Harlan’s poem, “Flags in 
West Point Chapel,” came to the Editor’s 
desk, she knew instantly that she wished 
to accept this because of its exquisite form 
and poignant appeal; but she was all too 
well aware that she knew very little about 
the history of these flags, or the reason for 
their present location. She therefore asked 
our valued contributor, Edna M. Colman, 
who has a flair for such facts, to write a 


k 
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brief résumé of them. Mrs. 
plied as follows: 

“As early as 1778, the safety and location 
of the Revolutionary battle Flags was a 
matter of legislative concern and action, 
but it was not until 1814 that a law was 
passed authorizing the President of the 
United States to preserve and display tro- 
phies of war. In 1848, the Secretary of 
War, William L. Marcy, declared, in speak- 
ing of the suitability of West Point for this 
purpose, ‘Among the considerations which 
render the Military Academy at West Point 
an appropriate depository of the trophies 
of the successful victories of our army in 
Mexico, is the admitted fact that the grad- 
uates of that institution contributed in an 
eminent degree to our unexampled career 
of success.’ 

“When the Ordnance Museum was opened 
in 1854, it had relics of the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, and the Mexican War, 
among them many Flags. 

“Of the Flags surrendered by the British 
in the Revolution, long and patient search 
has revealed only the five from Cornwallis 
given by Congress to General Washington 
and left by him to his adopted son, Mrs. 
Washington’s grandson, George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis. Mr. Custis gave these 
Flags to the War Department and on Sep- 
tember 11, 1858, the Librarian of the War 
Department carried the three stands of 
colors with a letter from the Secretary of 
War, which designated the two stands of 
colors taken from the British army at York- 
town in the surrender of Cornwallis and 
also a United States Garrison Flag, which 
floated at Vera Cruz and Perota and was 
raised upon the Citadel of Mexico at the 
capture of the Capital of the Empire by 
Brevet Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, 
after a brilliant campaign. The Superinten- 
dent of the Military Academy arranged a 
most formal reception for these relics. The 
Battalion of Cadets as a Guard of Honor, 
received at the headquarters and escorted 
them to the Library where they were de- 
livered to the Quartermaster of the Post. 
These memorable Flags were repaired about 
twenty-five years ago and are now in a her- 
metically sealed case in the chapel.” 

Several times within the last few months 
the editor has been privileged to share with 
her readers a picture which some high offi- 
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cial of the National Society had sent to her 
and which combined historic interest with 
artistic merit. Usually this has been a 
picture of the home of the official in ques- 
tion and this month we have another of this 
type: the lovely Spanish-American house 
of Mrs. Chester S. McMartin, one of our 
new Vice Presidents General at Phoenix, 
Arizona. We also have the picture of some 
historical buildings at Mendota, Minnesota, 
sent to us by Mrs. Leland Stanford 
Duxbury, former State Regent of Min- 
nesota and now Historian General. Of 
these buildings, Mrs. Duxbury writes us: 

“On the south shore of the Minnesota 
River, near its confluence with the Missis- 
sippi, stands the quaint hamlet of Mendota, 
Minnesota. There is preserved and used 
as a museum an old stone mansion built 
in 1835 by the first governor of the state, 
the Honorable Henry Hastings Sibley. 

“Equally historic and handsome is the 
sandstone dwelling of Jean Baptiste Fari- 
bault, a fur trader who founded the first 
settlement in Dakota County in 1819. Fari- 
bault House is now maintained and opened 
to the public as an Indian museum. 

“On the crest of the hill stands the brick 
house of Hypolite Dupuis, secretary to Gov- 
ernor Sibley. This structure has been con- 
verted into a delightful atmospheric Tea 
House, where thousands share good food 
and hospitality every summer. 

“Three smaller buildings, coach house, 
manager's cottage and the old smokehouse 
stand on this landscaped estate of approxi- 
mately five acres. 

“The Minnesota Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution have owned, maintained 
and cherished this historic spot for twenty- 
seven years.” 
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April 16, 1938. 
Ter regular meeting of the National Board 


of Management was called to order by the 
President General, Mrs. William A. Becker, 
in the Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Saturday, April 16, 1938. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, 
read Psalm XXII, Verses 1, 9, 14, and offered 
prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

The President General expressed pleasure in 
greeting so many officers and State Regents, and 
reminded them of the opportunity offered by these 
board meetings for frank expression of opinion; 
stating it had always been her desire that the 
members realize they were members of the Na- 
tional Board and of the National Society, and be- 
cause of their position on the National Board of 
Management they should always feel free to ex- 
press their views. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Julius 
Young Talmadge, called the roll, the following 
members being recorded as present: National 
Officers: Mrs. Becker, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Mc- 
Donald, Mrs. Strawn, Mrs. Messenger, Mrs. Judd, 
Miss Street, Mrs. Platt, Mrs. Graves, Mrs. Maul- 
din, Mrs. Dixson, Mrs. Baughman, Mrs. Dick, 
Mrs. Whittaker, Mrs. Belk, Mrs. Head, Miss Far- 
well, Mrs. Averill, Jr., Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Talmadge, 
Mrs. Keesee, Mrs. Pouch, Mrs. Robert, Mrs. Spen- 
cer, Mrs. Goodhue; Mrs. Tomm; State Regents: 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. McMartin, Mrs. Sloan, Mrs. 
Young, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Latimer, Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Haig, Mrs. Brevard, Mrs. Cameron (Hawaii 
—elect), Mrs. Brothers, Mrs. Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Schlosser, Mrs. Emery, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. 
Lacey, Mrs. Binford, Mrs. Blakeslee, Mrs. Nason, 
Mrs. Geagley, Mrs. Duxbury, Mrs. Herrin, Jr., 
Mrs. Chiles, Mrs. Rahn, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Hos- 
kins, Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Shortle, Mrs. Clapp, Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs. Heaume, Mrs. Kayser, Mrs. Sheppard, 
Miss Sheldon, Mrs. McCrillis, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. 
Vaughn, Mrs. Smith, Miss Mullins, Mrs. Witherell, 
Mrs. Rowbotham, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. French, 
Mrs. Stuart, Miss Johnson; State Vice Regents: 
Mrs. Hightower, Mrs. Holt, Miss Thomason, Mrs. 
Brundage; Mrs. Stuckert, Regent, Puerto Rico 
Chapter. 

The President General, Mrs. William A. Becker, 


To the Members of the National Board of | 
Management: 
These last three months, since we met in Feb- 
ruary, have been so filled with interest and inspi- 
tation, that I am only too glad to relate the hap- 
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penings to you. The records show continued 
enthusiasm for our work and a strong spirit of 
unity. 

On Thursday, February 3rd, your President 
General, accompanied by Mrs. Henry M. Robert, 
Me motored as the guests of Mrs. Charles B. 
Keesee to Martinsville, Virginia, where we were 
entertained in the beautiful home of our Corre- 
sponding Secretary General. There was a con- 
tinuous round of festivities. Mrs. Keesee en- 
tertained with a program tea at the Henry Hotel. 
About 150 guests were present, including the 
State Regent of Virginia, Mrs. Arthur Row- 
botham, also a house guest of Mrs. Keesee; mem- 
bers of the two Martinsville Chapters, Board 
Members from ten other Chapters, and friends. 
The main dining room was festive with the na- 
tional colors, and red, white, and blue flowers 
decorated the Speakers’ table. This tea was an 
outstanding social event, made delightful by beau- 
tiful music, glorious flowers and comradeship. 
Mrs. Morgan Simmons entertained delightfully at 
a delicious luncheon in her spacious home. 

The General Joseph Winston Chapter, Mrs. 
Leet Alexander O’Brien, Regent, and the Old 
North State Chapter, Mrs. Roscoe L. Wall, Regent, 
of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, were host- 
esses at a luncheon on Saturday, February 5th, 
at the Country Club. It was said that more dig- 
nitaries were present for this affair than Win- 
ston-Salem had ever seen before. With us upon 
this occasion were Mrs. Eugene Davis, State 
Regent; Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, the clever toast 
mistress; Mrs. W. O. Spencer, Ex-Vice President 
General of North Carolina, and Mrs. Sydney Perry 
Cooper, Honorary State Regent. Over 75 mem- 
bers of the two Winston-Salem Chapters and the 
newly organized Kemersville group attended. The 
beautifully appointed luncheon was enlivened by 
welcomes and cheery exchanges with Ex-National 
Officers and leaders in the city. 

In her welcome on behalf of Winston-Salem’s 
educational institutions, Mrs. Rondthaler, wife of 
the President of the Moravian College, set the 
theme for all the speeches and presentations when 
she said, “Salem endeavors to combine all that is 
worthily old and traditionally beautiful with a 
watchful eye for all that is up-to-date.” So 
“worthily old” and “traditionally beautiful” be- 
came watchwords for the afternoon as the women 
paid compliments to each other. 

A greeting from Winston-Salem’s manufacturing 
interests was brought by Miss Katherine Haines, 
who told how the city’s products are circulated 
around the world. Dr. Adelaide Fries, Moravian 
Archivist, pointed out how North Carolina revolu- 
tionaries were real patriots and that they did not 
ask for pensions after the war was over. 

Mrs. W. O. Spencer extended greetings on be- 
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half of all the patriotic societies of the city. Miss 
Ann Leigh Graham, young daughter of Mrs. Stewart 
Pratt, who, with great poise and a charming man- 
ner, introduced the baby Chapter, the Joseph Ker- 
ner at Kernersville. Profuse flower decorations 
carried out the patriotic motif. 

Following the luncheon, Dr. Fries and Mrs. 
Rondthaler greeted the guests at the Wachovia 
Historical Museum and at Salem College, which is 
called the House of Peace, the fifth college 
founded in the United States. It is beautiful in 
its simplicity, rich in age; a monument to truth, 
integrity, knowledge and the things of the spirit. 

Returning to Martinsville that evening, the 
Board of the two local Chapters entertained at 
dinner. The delightful meal was served by candle- 
light by an open fire amid treasures of old. It 
was truly a lovely setting for your President Gen- 
eral to talk of the history and tradition of Eng- 
land as evidenced in English life and customs and 
of the Coronation. 

It was really a thrill to broadcast on February 
9th over WJZ on a nationwide hookup and again 
on February 22nd from the same station. Tele- 
grams from all parts of the country, as far west as 
California and as far south as Texas, bespoke the 
interest of the Daughters in this medium of com- 
munication. Our Society could and should make 
more use of this vital medium for the extension of 
their activities. Again on February 22nd your 
President General broadcast over a nationwide 
hookup through the Mutual System and sent greet- 
ings to the annual gathering of the District of 
Columbia Daughters in Memorial Continental 
Hall, as well as to Chapters and other meetings. 
Quoted is message sent to the joint celebration of 
the D. A. R., the S. A. R., and the C. A. R.: 

“For meeting celebrating the Birthday of George 
Washington, Feb. 22, 1938, Memorial Continental 
Hall. 

“Tt is a privilege to bring greetings to this annual 
gathering in Memorial Continental Hall, and to 
participate in the joint patriotic ceremonies con- 
ducted by the District of Columbia D. A. R. We 
are here to honor the ‘Father of his Country,’ and 
as we view the problems of our own day we turn 
with renewed gratitude to one whose leadership 
led bewildered and divided colonies to victory and 
finally to unity under a Constitution which has 
sustained a nation through one hundred and fifty 
years of growth to maturity, and to a responsible 
place among the nations of the world. 

“As leader of the Continental troops, President 
of the Constitutional Convention, and first Presi- 
dent of these United States, we have an example 
of civic responsibility in one who might have 
chosen to spend his days in the direction of his 
private affairs at his beautiful estate on the Poto- 
mac. To a capable and efficient wife he left these 
heavy duties while he gave himself to leadership 
in the grave affairs of state. Because he served, 
there is worked out on the western hemisphere a 
model of independent states, united for the at- 
tainment of great objectives, and secure from 
devastating war one with another. United for the 
general welfare they stand a monument to vision 
and unselfish devotion of the founding fathers, 
foremost among whom was ever our own beloved 
George Washington. 

“Tt has frequently been charged that the youthful 
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republic was dominated by men of position and 
power. True it is that in that day there was no 
thought of government, or control by the mob, 
The finest intellects devoted their talents to their 
country, and the voice of the people chose those 
qualified to lead. That there is a long step from 
government, as envisaged by these aristocrats, and 
rule by the least prepared, as advocated in many 
quarters, is apparent to any who pause to think— 
the difference between a republic and a democ- 
racy, between representative government and irre- 
sponsible leadership. 

“My simple message today is held to that which 
is good, rejecting both the tyranny of dictatorship 
and the tyranny of the mob. Both are equally de- 
structive of the liberty entrusted to our keeping. 

“Honor to the founders of our Nation, and may 
their service to their country inspire citizens today 
to rise to the perfecting of the great principles of 
government which have proved their worth on this 
American continent. 

“(Mrs. William A. Becker, President General, 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution.”’) 

In opening the 37th annual Conference of the 
District of Columbia Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Memorial Continental Hall, Feb- 
ruary 28th to March lst, Mrs. Charles Carroll 
Haig, the State Regent, called upon the Daughters 
to do their utmost for youth “in the immediate 
present in order to preserve the past.” This is our 
challenge and a very pressing one. Our opportu- 
nity lies in strengthening the agencies for youth 
development and particularly through building up 
our own Children of the American Revolution. 
Your President General was guest of honor at the 
State Committee Chairmen’s breakfast at The 
Mayflower; the Regents’ Club luncheon with Miss 
Luella Chase, the President presiding; and at 
the D. C. State banquet at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, a brilliant affair with 800 Daughters pres- 
ent and other distinguished guests, among whom 
were Mrs. Robert and Mrs. Spencer, National Off- 
cers; Mrs. Walter S. Williams, Mrs. Arthur Row- 
botham, Mrs. H. D. Sheppard, Mrs. Henry Clay 
Chiles, State Regents; Mrs. Howard L. Hodgkins, 
Honorary Vice President General; Mrs. Volney A. 
Brundage, State Vice Regent of England; and 
Mrs. C. A. S. Sinclair, past National President, 
C. A. R. Also attending were the District’s newly 
elected state officers and past National officers. 

There is unity and strength in an active Regent's 
Club and opportunity to constructively promote 
state work. I heartily commend this feature of the 
District organization to the consideration of other 
states. The work in large cities, particularly, may 
be promoted in this way. 

A beautiful ceremony was that of the unveiling 
of a tablet in the National Cathedral in Washing- 
ton in memory of the signers of the Constitution. 
The tablet, measuring 3% feet by 5 feet, and 
carved in stone in the west wall of the north tran- 
sept, under the beautiful memorial window de- 
picting Moses receiving the ten commandments, 
was accepted by the Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, Bishop of Washington, a member of the 
D. A. R. Advisory Board for the past 15 years. In 
stirring words he congratulated the Daughters on 
their work in “preserving the great ideals which 
constitute the very framework of the Republic.” 
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He reminded his hearers that, “Our security for 
the present and our assurance for the future de- 
pend upon the devotion we disclose to the ideals 
for which these men stood, whose names are en- 
graven in this stone.” 

The Conference throughout was marked by en- 
thusiasm, interesting reports and an outstanding 
program for youth. The able leadership of the 
State Regent revealed her energy and knowledge 
of the work. The Chapter Regents’ evening dis- 
played originality and variety in the presentation 
of outstanding work. 

From this most enjoyable Conference, your 
President General proceeded to Virginia, where, in 
ancient Alexandria, on the high hill overlooking 
ground sacred in our history, another State Con- 
ference was in session, at the George Washington 
National Masonic Memorial. Over 100 delegates 
assembled at this sacred shrine to receive inspira- 
tion for another year’s work. In keeping with her 
marvelous history, Virginia is vitally interested in 
preserving her records, restoring her landmarks 
and compiling in volumes for future generations. 
It was illuminating to witness the enthusiastic 
pledging of large sums for the carrying on of these 
historical and genealogical projects. 

Chapter Regents contributed a stimulating pro- 
gram in the interesting and often humorous recital 
of their activities. The outstanding leadership of 
the State Regent has been an inspiration to her 
state. 

Noteworthy social occasions were the reception 
given by the hostess chapters, Mt. Vernon, Mrs. 
Llewellyn Powell, Regent; Fairfax County, Mrs. 
McClure Scott, Regent; Falls Church, Mrs. John 
F. Bethune, Regent; Francis Wallis, Mrs. Thomas 
Smythe Wallis, Regent; Kate Waller Barrett, Mrs. 
James M. Duncan, Jr., Regent; Thomas Nelson, 
Mrs. Robert E. Johnson, Regent; Irvine-Welles, 
Mrs. Edward R. Pierce, Regent; John Alexander, 
Miss Marion E. Moncure, Regent; Dr. Elisha Dick, 
Mrs. George T. Klipstein, Regent, at the close of 
the opening session, the breakfast given by the 
State Officers Club at the George Mason Hotel; 
and the reception in Gadsby Tavern given by the 
hostesses. The doorway of this famous hostelry 
was dedicated by the Daughters, who are now 
engaged in raising funds for the restoration of 
the ball room. The wallpaper and much furniture 
from this Tavern have been removed to the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City, where a repro- 
duction of this room is now one of the show at- 
tractions. 

A distinguished group of national and state 
officers attended this Conference. Their presence 
is always an inspiration to the President General 
and a source of unity and strength to the organ- 
ization. 

It was my very great pleasure to attend the 
organization of the Virginia State Society of the 
C. A. R. conducted by Mrs. J. F. F. Cassell, State 
Director, and Mrs. William H. Pouch, the National 
President. The children gave a delightful program 
of music and dancing. The new state officers were 
installed and tea was served. 

The historic drive to Woodlawn, Pohick Church, 
and Gunston Hall recalled the romance, tradition 
and courage of those who left us such a heritage. 
We bowed our heads and hearts in consecration, 
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thankful that they had lived, prayerful that we 
might not fail them now. 

The 42nd State Conference of the North Caro- 
lina Daughters of the American Revolution opened 
officially at the Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel in Ral- 
eigh on Monday, March 7th, following a memorial 
service, luncheons and group meetings. The State 
Executive Board were entertained by the Colonial 
Dames at luncheon in the spacious old colonial 
home of Mrs. Wyatt. Mrs. William Henry Belk, 
Vice President General, Mrs. Charles C. Haig, 
State Regent of the District of Columbia, and 
Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Congress Program Chair- 
man, were guests of honor together with your 
President General. 

“In memory of the North Carolina patriots 
whose heroism and sacrifice contributed signally 
to the achievement of American independence,” 
the North Carolina Daughters presented a bronze 
tablet to the House of Memory in Oakwood Ceme- 
tery. Mrs. C. H. Stephenson, Sr., unveiled the 
tablet, which was accepted by Mrs. John Ander- 
son, President of the North Carolina Division of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Col. 
Harrelson, Dean of Administration at the North 
Carolina State College, gave a brief sketch of the 
part played by the North Carolina troops in the 
War of the Revolution. 

Mrs. Eugene Davis, the capable State Regent, 


presided at all sessions and the reports told of iS 


zeal in carrying on the work. A State Officers’ 
Club banquet, presided over graciously by its 
President, Mrs. Sydney Perry Cooper, was a de- 
lightful occasion. Daffodils, daffodils everywhere 
made a veritable garden of sunshine. 

A state organization of C. A. R. was formed 


under the leadership of Mrs. Hubert Patterson, 7 


who has the plans for children very close to her 
heart. Mrs. Pouch was present to install the offi- — 
cers and to extend her blessings. It was a happy 
pleasure to have Mrs. Pouch and Mrs. Robert join 
the group of distinguished guests. Warmth of wel- 
come, glow of cordiality and overwhelming hospi- — 
tality radiate from these Carolina Daughters. 

Alabama in Springtime! In its own individual- 
istic manner, Montgomery and its environs offered _ 
a magnificent spectacle—a glorious riot of color. 
Wisteria climbed everywhere, a hundred feet or 
more to catch the sunbeams; azaleas and bank- 
sea, roses, yellow jasmine and red buds showed © 
their glory in the spring; the purple and white iris 
towered over the thrift and phlox and contributed | 
their part to the glorious symphony, a heaven of 
beauty and harmony. No city in the entire South 
is more delightful in its climate, history and cul- 
ture. Montgomery! “The Cradle of the Confed- 
eracy”; the birthplace of Dixie; the spot where 
De Soto and his Spanish warriors met the Indian 
Chiefs; and now the home of the United States | 
Air Corps Tactical School and the United States _ 
Air Corps Squadron School! 

Here was held Alabama’s three day State Con- 
ference presided over by the gracious State Regent, 
Mrs. Elly Ruff Barnes. Outstanding among the 
many activities is that for the Kate Duncan Smith 
School, an inspiration to us all to build upon the 
mountain a lasting monument worthy of our 
Society. 

The first of a number of delightful social affairs 
complimenting the state and national officers and 
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visiting guests was a banquet given by the State 
Officers’ Club. More than 200 guests were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Beauvoir Country Club, 
the visitors being special guests of the conference 
hostess Chapters, Peter Forney, Mrs. T. Bowen 
Hill, Regent; Francis Marion, Mrs. David H. 
Turner, Regent; and Anne Phillips, Miss Aileen 
Sightler, Regent. 
A delightful tour of historic places and glorious 
gardens followed the luncheon. In the Governor’s 
mansion, tea was served by the Sophie Bibb, 
Cradle of the Confederacy, and Dixie Chapters of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. Mrs. 
Bibb Graves, the first lady of Alabama and one- 
time United States Senator, received the guests 
and a delightful hour followed. 
Wednesday evening the state banquet was given 
at the Jefferson Davis Hotel at which the special 
guests, besides your President General, were Mrs. 
Zebulon Vance Judd, Vice President General; 
Mrs. Charles C. Haig, State Regent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke of the 
District of Columbia; Mrs. Allen Lane and Mrs. 
Val Taylor, Ex-State Regents; Mrs. George Mus- 
grave of Maryland and Mrs. Thomas H. Seay of 
the District of Columbia. A beautiful musical 
program dedicated to the President General was 
enjoyed by all. Thursday morning Mrs. Val 
Taylor entertained at breakfast preceding a busi- 
ness session, during which the President General 
was called upon to broadcast over a local station. 
One of the local chapters in Montgomery assists 
the Russian midgets in becoming naturalized. 
These midgets have wintered in Montgomery for 
the last seven years, going to the circus in the 
summer time. This is a real humanitarian service! 
Gulfport, Mississippi, was the next objective. 
In this beautiful and peaceful city on the broad 
Gulf of Mexico, the 37th State Conference of the 
Mississippi State Society took place amid sun- 
shine and flowers. 
Mrs. William K. Herrin, Jr., presided and car- 
ried through the deliberations of the Conference 
with ability and charm. Mrs. Harry Ogden, State 
Vice Regent, presided as toastmistress at the State 
luncheon. Her originality and wit brought merri- 
ment, tears and laughter. 
President and Mrs. Cox of Gulf Park College 
honored the Daughters at a beautiful reception. 
Young girls from the College entertained at the 
banquet with modern and classic dancing. These 
many social gatherings give opportunity for much 
informal discussion of our work and varied activ- 
ities, forging the bonds of mutual interest and 
strengthening our work together. 
Through the efforts of the Mississippi Daugh- 
ters, the State Legislature has voted recently to 
- give $10,000 toward the purchase and restoration 
of “Rosalie,” as a Mississippi Historical Shrine. 
The Daughters will work to maintain this beautiful 
-ante-bellum home in its original beauty as an 
example to future generations of the homes of early 
Southern days. Mississippi Daughters are to be 
congratulated upon this service to the state and to 
the nation. The Gulfport Chapter, Mrs. Hanun 
Gardner, Regent, hostess for the Conference, left 
nothing undone in the way of entertainments and 
gracious hospitality. 

Leaving this delightful Conference with Mrs. J. 
Harris Baughman, Vice President General, your 
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President General motored across Louisiana to- 
ward the Arkansas State Conference. She had 
hoped to visit the Evangeline Country, famous in 
tradition, romance and beauty, but time did not 
permit, nor could she arrange her schedule to visit 
the Louisiana State Conference, much to her re- 
gret. With her gracious hostess, she stopped, how- 
ever, in New Orleans to have breakfast with Mrs, 
G. G. De Coligny and Mrs. W. S. Buchanan, Hon- 
orary State Regents, at Antoine’s, famous for 
oysters, fish and souffles. Among the many other 
guests were old friends, Mrs. Matthew Brewster, 
Ex-Chaplain General, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Roger Brewster; Mrs. Grady Medor, Mrs. Richard 
W. Leche, wife of the Governor, as well as other 
resident Daughters. The visit in this uniquely 
charming city was all too short and we were on 
our way to Baton Rouge, there to be guests of the 
Pierre Joseph de Favrot C. A. R. Society of which 
Mrs. James Leake Stirling is Senior President, 
Dressed in colonial costumes and fairly bursting 
with interest, these C. A. R. dedicated a tree in 
the State Capitol grounds as a part of the Sesqui- 
centennial celebration of the signing of the Con. 
stitution of the United States. Preceding the 
presentation of the tree by Mr. Gilman McConnell, 
Custodian of the state capitol, and its acceptance 
by your President General, a talk on the Consti- 
tution was given by Irene Pickett. The Chil 
dren’s Chorus sang the National Anthem and 
Hilda Reilly rendered “To Him Who Plants a 
Tree.” The exercises were most enjoyable and the 
setting beautiful. A telegram from Mrs. James 

A. Noe, Louisiana State Director and former Gov- 
ernor’s wife, expressed regret at her inability to 
attend the dedication. 

On Sunday we were guests at a tea given by 
Mrs. Morgan W. Walker, Senior President of 
the Elizabeth Robinson Society C. A. R., in nearby 

Alexandria. It was altogether lovely. We pro 
ceeded to Monroe where a banquet was given 
by the Fort Miro Chapter of which Mrs. Clarence 
E. Faulk is Regent, and who proved most gracious. 
This was a truly charming and hospitable affair. 
Even on Sunday evening, the members were will- 
ing to leave their family firesides to learn about 
their beloved D. A. R. Society. 

Arkansas’ 30th annual State Conference opened 
on Monday, March 14th at Hotel Pines in Pine 
Bluff with the John McAlmont and Pine Bluf 
Chapters hostesses at a luncheon to 300 regents 
and members, Mrs. W. T. Lowe and Mrs. Philip 
Fall Crutcher, Regents, respectively. The room 
was a garden of sunshine and daffodils, windows 
and walls festooned with Southern smilax, while 
on the tables stood baskets with the letter 
“D. A. R.” in silver. Among the guests who had 

come to pay honor to Arkansas were Mrs. Wil 
liam H. Pouch, Mrs. Rutledge Smith, State Regent 
of Tennessee; Mrs. Walter M. Berry, State Regent 
elect of Tennessee; and Mrs. John Francis Weit- 
mann, Vice President of the C. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Homer Fergus Sloan, 
presided and in her inimitable manner radiated 
joy and wit. After the formal opening, reports 
were heard from various Chapters. Among the 
most interesting was the report of the historical 
Committee which gave a prize to a dear old lady: 
88 years young—for outstanding historical me 
based upon her knowledge of all cemeteries it 
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the state and her compilation of thousands of 
records. At the banquet that evening Mrs. Samuel 
Preston Davis, a former Vice President General, 
gave an interesting paper on Williamsburg. Ark- 
ansas measures up in enthusiasm and interest and 
keeps its link in our mighty chain bright and 
strong. 

At the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, the Illinois 
State Conference gathered. Some 750 members 
and guests were in attendance at the banquet, a 
thousand easily attended the evening sessions and 
300 to 400, the business meetings. Careful plan- 
ning was evident throughout. Mrs. Jacob Fred- 
rich Zimmerman, the State Regent, presided with 
poise and grace and wit bringing distinction to 
her Conference. 

The 75 word reports of the Chapter Regents 
showed ingenuity and originality. The State Chair- 
men’s reports were marvels in scope and accom- 
plishment. Your President General was entranced 
and enthused and could have listened for hours 
longer to the remarkable achievements of women 
who will it that way. 

The opening day the Stevens Hotel entertained 
all the members of the Conference at a beautiful 
tea; Mrs. Samuel Campbell gave an elaborate 
dinner to about 40 guests; Mrs. Eli Dixson 
entertained at a luncheon. As it was her birth- 
day, we all sang “Happy Birthday to You” and 
had a merry time. 

We all can rejoice with Illinois Daughters in the 
completion of the fund, $15,000, for the Lincoln 
Monument in Lawrence County, and also rejoice 
with these same Daughters in their zeal to raise 
funds for the Boys’ Dormitory at Tamassee. Our 
hope is to so build up our two D. A. R. Schools— 
Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee—that they will 
be equipped with substantial buildings and neces- 
sary material things, but soon we must look to 
an endowment. More equipment, more buildings 
mean more money. An endowment seems a real 
necessity! Above all we must never lose sight 
of our real purpose, that of character building. 

An a cappella choir from Roosevelt High School 
gave an unusually beautiful musical program. 

The hostess chapters, the Chicago, Mrs. James 
H. Jackson, Regent; Kaskaskia, Mrs. Frank 
Wright, Regent; General Henry Dearborn, Mrs. 
S. O. Stone, Regent and Dewalt Mechlin, Mrs. 
E. L. Cornell, Regent, planned well for this 
most successful and outstanding Conference. 

One hundred and ninety Good Citizenship Girls 
were present Wednesday evening for the drawing 
of the name of the girl who should be Illinois’ 
Pilgrim to Washington. Mothers and fathers had 
driven great distances to be present for this 
exciting ceremony. From this lot of fine young 
womanhood one was to be drawn to represent 
her state in Washington. All were intense and 
excited and your President General drew the 
name of a girl who was not present! A sad dis- 
appointment indeed and one that left us all sus- 
pended. We had hoped to welcome and present 
the happy winner. The lucky little girl whose 
hame was drawn will, however, have something to 
make up for her inability to be present in Chicago. 
This brings me to a hope that some plan, al- 
though not necessarily uniform because of size of 
and varied conditions in states, may be devised 
whe _— the Pilgrim for Washington is not 
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drawn by lot. Some states have already worked 
out methods suitable and satisfactory to their 
state. I am confident that somehow, some way 
other than by lot will be evolved. 

A district meeting of Juniors from Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Iowa marked the climax of a mar- 
velous and brilliant Conference and a new step 
in Junior organization, as it was decided at this 
time to hold an annual district meeting in May. 
Mrs. Frank Harris presided and brought out the 
splendid achievement of these young women. 
Braille for the blind, child welfare, C. A. R. and 
Junior American Citizenship activity with much 
concrete and constructive work for the homes and 
communities in which they live. No better work 
can be engaged in if we are going to overcome 
subversive activities and preserve our democracy. 
Better homes, happier communities, work among 
the young people because young people care! 

One of the most thrilling of experiences was 
receiving the gift of $5.00 with which to start 
a Kate Duncan Smith scholarship, given by the 
1937 Pilgrims of the American Revolution 
(P. A. R.) to the President General. The future 
possibilities of this mighty army of youthful citi- 
zens challenges our imagination. And there are 
people who think they have nothing to do! 

A long line of stars in the D. A. R. firmament 
graced the sessions of this Conference. There 
were Mrs. Julian G. Goodhue, Historian General, 
Mrs. Eli Dixson, Vice President General, Mrs. 
William H. Schlosser, State Regent of Indiana, 
Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, National Chairman, Mrs. 
John Hamilton Hanley, Mrs. Charles E. Herrick, 
Mrs. Eugene H. Chubbuck, past Vice President 
General, and Mrs. David J. Peffers and Mrs. 
Samuel Campbell, past State Regents. 

A procession led by 20 Pages, all in the cus- 
tomary white dresses and carrying flags, opened 
formally the Wisconsin State Conference at Hotel 
Loraine, Madison, on Monday afternoon, March 
2lst. The American Flag, the D. A. Flag, 
and State Flag and flags of the 13 original states 
made a colorful and impressive sight. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Helen K. Stuart, has 
heart and soul in the youth work of the D. A. R. 
and this inspiring Conference showed it. Sunday 
afternoon a delightful reception was given by the 
hostess chapter, the John Bell, Mrs. J. G. Fuller, 
Regent, at the home of Mrs. Cornelius A. Harper. 
The high light of the occasion was a lovely pro- 
gram of music including piano, and flute solos 
and a minuet by the C. A. R. The children 
delighted all hearts by their performance and 
sweetness. On Sunday evening the honor guests 
including Mrs. Pouch and Mrs. Goodhue were 
entertained at the first State Officers’ dinner with 
Mrs. George B. Averill, President, the hostess. 
This delightful informal occasion opened doors 
of friendship and better acquaintance with the 
hopes and projects of one and another. 

The Juniors gave a luncheon in honor of Mrs. 
Pouch and the President General responded to 
an invitation to speak to them of her hopes and 
confidence in their work. She told them particu- 
larly what the National Society stands for and 
outlined the work of their most vital committee. 

It was fascinating to listen to the accomplish- 
ments of these Wisconsin Daughters in behalf 


of C. A. R., Juniors and youth in general. The 
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Student Loan work, as would be expected, is out- 
standing and also the Americanism work demon- 
strated by groups of Italian men and women who 
came to give witness to D. A. R. assistance in 
naturalization and court proceedings, also assur- 
ance of children who will be brought up as 
American citizens. We must recognize that Amer- 
ican born children whose parents are not natural- 
ized are constantly at a disadvantage. 

The Good Citizenship Pilgrim of 1937 brought 
a thrilling message, as a result of which one 
school superintendent, who had been doubtful as 
to the value of our project, told the President 
General he was now thoroughly convinced of the 
value and influence of this work. Again your 
President General drew the name of the one who 
was to be the Pilgrim for 1938. We were then 
entertained by a youth who delighted all with 
his talent by his perfect bowing and the strength 
and quality of tone on the violin. 

Individual responsibility was placed squarely 
upon the shoulders of those present at the Minne- 
sota Conference. The State Regent, Mrs. Leland 
S. Duxbury, in her annual message, urged the 
women to accept personally and take back to 
their Chapters “the task of extending the price- 
less heritage” which is ours. 

Flags and spring flowers formed a beautiful 
setting for this State Conference in session at 
the Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis. Minnesota is 
outstanding in its maintenance of historic - 
and conservation. Through Government aid it 
has been possible to restore the Fairabault House 
and the Sibley House. The State Society raised 
$800 toward a new sewerage system for Sibley 
House which it maintains as a tea house, accept- 
ing responsibility for these projects. Minnesota 
Daughters recognize that without pride in one’s 
ancestors and in the history of one’s country, 
there can be no pride in the future. “ai 

Growth in membership, Junior American Citizen 
(J. A. C.) groups, patriotic education and his- 
torical research, together with aid for youth, 
were notable among achievements reported at this 
Conference. 

“The Ordinance of 1787” was presented by a 
boy and girl in costume, members of a J. A. C. 

roup from the Maria Sanford Junior High 
School. Miss Louise Chapman gave musical num- 
bers from “Yankee Doodle Comes to Town.” 

One of the most tense and exciting of moments 
came at the close of the banquet attended by 475 
members and guests. Standing in front of a line 
of 38 potential Pilgrims, your President General 
drew the daffodil to which was tied a card bear- 
ing the name of the one who should represent her 
state in Washington. One could but wish that 
each one of these smiling and lovely girls, so full 
of life and promise, might be the lucky one. 
Let us bear in mind that no less honor is due 
the ones who remain at home and it is the 
privilege of the local Chapter to see that they 
receive distinction in their own school and 
community. 

Another thrilling moment was that of receiving 
a three tier cake, made by Mrs. Paul DeLay of 
St. Cloud and topped with the insignia of the 
D. A. R. made by children in the St. Cloud High 
School. This was a very pretty ceremony and a 
touching tribute, as well as a service of love. 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Needless to say the cake was delicious and en- 
joyed by many. My appreciation to Mrs. DeLay 
who planned this unusual tribute. 

Unusual versatility was displayed by the pro- 
gram of this Conference, which was marked by 
many interesting features. One in particular was 
an afternoon devoted to the C. A. R. to which 
adults were also invited. A group of children 
came 60 miles in a bus to contribute their de- 
lightful program to this Conference. The children 
brought refreshment and stimulation to the staid 
deliberations of their elders. The a capella choir 
from the St. Cloud High School also came by 
bus to entertain the Conference. They rendered 
a beautiful program of song which bids them 
fair in the National Contest in which they will 
participate in St. Louis. 

Emphasis on history and on youth, on the past 
and on the present, made this Conference most 
outstanding and stimulating as it proceeded from 
start to finish under the gracious leadership of 
the State Regent. 

Among the distinguished guests were Mrs. 
Pouch, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Eli Dixson, Mr. 
Leavitt Barker, President of the S. A. R., also 
Ex-State Regents, Mrs. Cyrus Wells, Mrs. Wesley 
Jamison, Mrs. Carl Thayer, and Miss Minnie 
Dilley, Ex-Vice President General. 

It was a particular pleasure to travel to Sioux 
FalJs, South Dakota, for the 25th State Conference 
of South Dakota Daughters and to greet the heroic 
Daughters from the dust bowl and the plains of 
this vast state. It was a pleasure to see the State 
Regent, Mrs. J. B. Vaughn, preside with ease and 
apparently without a note. There was inspiration 
in the review of South Dakota’s record over a 
period of 25 years. These Daughters, so far 
removed from the centers of activity, have iron in 
their souls which permits them to carry on against 
mighty odds. Reports reveal increase in member- 
ship, in historical work and in publicity, for 
one cannot fail to mention the outstanding work 
of the publicity chairman, Miss Mabel Perry. 

A luncheon given by the Junior Group of the 
Mary Chilton Chapter was a delightful affair. 
The girls had made red, white and blue flowers 
for place cards and these served also as bouton 
nieres. The decoration of red, white and blue made 
a festive board over which to discuss plans and 
hopes for the future of our Juniors. This personal 
contact did much to promote understanding and 
gave a new impetus to the work of human wel- 
fare, which after all is patriotism of the highest 
order. The 1936, 1937, and 1938 Good Citizenship 
Pilgrims were presented amid great enthusiasm. 

A tea at the charming home of Mrs. Astor H. 
Blauvelt, the Junior’s fairy godmother, and 3 
banquet in a room aglow with candlelight and 
bowls of artistically arranged spring flowers, made 
perfect this day in South Dakota. In spite of her 
many problems, South Dakota forges ahead. 

Iowa Daughters were in session when Mn 
Pouch and your President General arrived at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in Cedar Rapids. All was hum 
ming with enthusiasm over Mrs. Sisson’s inspir 
ing speech and open round table discussion. A 
reception given by the two Cedar Rapids Chapters, 
Ashley, Mrs. W. R. Grissel, Regent, and May- 
flower, Miss Katherine Franken, Regent, gave @ 
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“where the tall corn grows.” Their reports showed 
earnest endeavor and vast work accomplished 
under the able leadership of their State Regent, 
Mrs. Imogen B. Emery, who opened all sessions 
on time. 

A unique feature of the Conference was a 
demonstration of a Toy Lending Library from 
which poor children may borrow the toys of 
their desire. Each toy may be kept for one 
week at a time when, if returned in good condi- 
tion, another may be taken in its place. This 
giving of happiness to little children and teach- 
ing them to care for what is lent them in worth- 
while character training. Confidence in friendship 
is another lesson of value gained by these little 
ones. This seems to me especially good work 
for our Junior groups. It was a pleasure for 
your President General to shake hands with each 
child as he left the platform, toy clasped tightly 
under one arm. 

The Juniors of Iowa have a most worthwhile 
project, that of sending a Tamassee girl to col- 
lege. Vivian Freeman, who is studying Home 
Economics at Ames College, came to the State 
Conference and won her way into every heart by 
her: unspoiled vivaciousness and contagious smile. 
The Juniors are so enthusiastic over their under- 
taking that they are very busy raising necessary 
funds. They cannot fail their student, nor will 
she fail them. 

The three Good Citizenship Pilgrims for 1936, 
1937, and 1938, were presented to the Conference 
and won enthusiastic greeting. It was truly hard 
to leave these Daughters from the great wide 
spaces. 

Michigan is last but not the least of the states 
visited this spring. Here several hundred women, 
leaders in their communities, gathered to rejoice 
in their heritage of freedom and to plan for its 
progress and development. 

At a delightful luncheon, given by the State 
Regent Mrs. Bessie Howe Geagley, at the Olds 
Hotel, opportunity was given for meeting and 
greeting State Officers and Chapter Regents. An 
illustrated lecture on old manuscripts, was given 
by Dr. Randolph Adams of Clement Library, Ann 
Arbor. It is worthy to note that the Michigan 
Daughters have given the Clement Library $200 
this year for binding the Harmer manuscripts, 
which were found in New Jersey and purchased 
by Dr. Clement’s father for this library. These 
manuscripts record the experiences of Brigadier 
General Harmer and his compatriots in conquer- 
ing the Northwest Territory. 

A delightful reception and tea given by the 
hostess chapter, the Lansing Chapter, Mrs. Walter 
C. Ludwig, Regent, added much to the friendliness 
of the Conference. Here we greeted old friends, 
met new ones, and heart to heart talks over the 
tea cups, enjoying the lovely program by the 
Anthony Wayne Society, C. A. R. 

At twilight a vesper memorial service was a 
tranquil interlude. Here by candlelight we paused 
to commune with dear ones gone before. 

Michigan which has done much for the Ap- 
proved Schools is now raising funds for a laundry 
at Tamassee. Miss Katharine Matthies, National 
Chairman, told a moving story of the mountain 
schools, at a “Southern Hospitality Supper,” with 


Miss Harriet E. Simons, State Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools, as the energetic hostess. 

Reports of State Officers, State Chairmen and 
Chapter Regents showed outstanding accomplish- 
ments while Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, Editor, 
lifted all to new heights of enthusiasm over the 
D. A. R. Macazine. I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that in every state I have visited, 13 in all, 
during March, I have met this enthusiasm for 
the Magazine. Everywhere there has been spon- 
taneous expression of jubilation in its new dress, 
its new appeal, its interesting subject matter. The 
Magazine has become readable from beginning 
to end, not only by D. A. R. members, but by 
those American citizens to whom our Magazine 
should appeal. It was encouraging to hear from 
one library frequenter that the D. A. R. Macazine, 
which had until recent months remained unread 
on the table, was now in such demand that one 
copy was not enough. It has frequently been said 
that it was not possible for the D. A. R.’s to 
publish a magazine that would interest the general 
public, but “behold, the impossible has come true!” 
The Magazine is the greatest source of potential 
wealth. It can be an asset, not a liability. Through 
the printed word we can reach millions with a 
definite message to hold up our ideals and to tell 
the world our purpose and what we stand for. 
May the Magazine testify to the world what we 
are. Is not our Society worth that? Should we not 
let our light shine for all? It is my hope that 
soon some way may be found so that the Magazine 
may be sent to every member, that our dues in- 
clude the Magazine, then it will bring knowledge 
of all our work to all members and an added 
source of inspiration and influence to millions. 
It will be a real medium of service as to what 
we stand for. 

There is close to my heart a subject which I 
wish to recommend most heartily. It is that we 
have a Speakers Bureau, women fitted and willing 
to go before other organizations, church societies, 
women’s clubs, social groups, men’s clubs, even 
our own chapters, to preach our gospel. Such a 
bureau was started in the National Defense Office 
but never developed to a great degree because 
of lack of funds, except in very few cases, to 
finance expenses for such speakers. As other or- 
ganizations have splendid speakers everready to 
go to spread their message and objects so, it 
would seem, that the time is ripe and urgent for 
our Society, with its nationwide influence, to 
answer calls for speakers from other groups and 
bear our message to others and so enlighten public 
opinion as to our true purpose with capable 
speakers, well versed in our purposes and our in- 
fluence for good will increase tremendously. Not 
long ago a church group called upon us to send 
a speaker to a young peoples’ meeting, but sad 
to relate, there was no one available and no one 
who felt she could assume the responsibility to 
speak about our purposes, yet this same group went 
to another organization and a speaker was sent. 
We need to reach the young people in churches, 
in clubs, the older men and women who are not 
members. The need is great! The workers few! 
Will you not consider the advisability of having 
speakers familiar with our work who can travel 
ready to answer the many requests which come? 
By this method, the personal contact, much of 
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the subversive propaganda will be overcome. 
Every meeting which has for its speaker one 
who advocates un-American doctrines or theories, 
should be followed up by one at which the 
speaker gives the real American viewpoint. Youth 
is seeking the truth. We must give it to him! 
Education is needed! Our opportunity for such 
a service is unlimited. Can we not make a start? 

As radio is one of the greatest mediums for 
the dissemination of news and thought, it is al- 
ways a pleasure to be privileged to speak to the 
many both within and without the confines of our 
own Society. This privilege was therefore highly 
valued when extended from Raleigh, Montgomery, 
Baton Rouge, Chicago, Madison, Minneapolis, 
Sioux Falls and Cedar Rapids while visiting 
State Conferences in these cities. Letters received 
testify to the accepted value of this method of 
personal contact. 

Undoubtedly all are interested in the beauty 
of our buildings, and in order to complete the 
landscaping and to enhance the surroundings of 
our property, eight magnolia trees are desired. 
If anyone would like to contribute a magnolia tree, 
please inform the President General. For your 
information, a six to seven foot tree, including 
planting, can be obtained for $20.00. 

Our Society paid tribute to the.immortal Lin- 
coln on his birthday. when on February 12th in 
Washington, a wreath was placed at the historic 
and har a Lincoln Memorial. The President of 
the United States attended these patriotic exer- 
cises. Our national representative on this occasion 
was Mrs. Frank H. Towner of Washington. 

It was a matter of pride to us to realize that 
great honor and distinction had come to the hus- 
band of one of our members, Mrs. Stanley Forman 
Reed, when her husband was made a member of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Our hearts were saddened when on April Ist, 
Miss Catherine Barlow, our first Curator General, 
passed to the Great Beyond. 

Mrs. Edith Roberts Ramsburgh was called to her 
Heavenly Home on April 9, 1938. She had been 
Genealogical Editor of the Magazine for 19 years 
and as such rendered valuable service. She had 
the reputation of never passing upon any genealog- 
ical lines unless she was sure every date was 
correct. She had a keen sense of humor, a patient, 
kind and loving character. The Society has suf- 
fered a great loss but her memory will be a 
stimulus to others. She will serve in that Higher 
Citizenship, where there shall be no pain or 
sorrow. 

On Tuesday, April 12th, Mrs. William John 
Ward, our beloved Vice President General, was 
called from her earthly labors to her Higher 
Citizenship. To this organization which she loved, 
she brought the richest gifts of service, of splen- 
did ability, devotion to duty, loyalty to principle 
and an enthusiastic leadership. Her devotion to 
the highest ideals in life was manifested in her 
home, her church and her community. Her life 
was a triumph of faith, and she leaves with us 
the inspiration of that life. It was the sad duty 
of your President General to leave Washington 
early Thursday morning, April 14th, to attend the 
funeral of this loved Vice President General and 
my own very dear friend, returning that night by 
train. 
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On Friday evening, April 15th, your President 
spoke over the air on a nationwide hook-up, 
through station WJSV in Washington, D. C. This 
broadcast was in the form of an interview giving 
information as to the scope of our activities, which 
was indeed timely, our 47th Continental Congress 
being scheduled to convene on Monday evening 
the 18th, in Washington. Again I express my 
deep appreciation for this wonderful medium of 
conveying our message to many listeners. 

On April 26th the President General will motor 
as the guest of Mrs. Keesee and accompanied by 
the Historian General, Mrs. Julian Goodhue and 
Mrs. Henry E. Davis, Regent of Williamsburg 
Chapter, to Yorktown where the Surrender Room 
in Moore House, furnished by the gifts from states 
and chapters all over the country, will be dedicated. 
It is hoped that many members of the National 
Board, as well as the newly elected President 
General, will be present. The exercises will be 
impressive and will inspire us to greater service 
to uphold the ideals for which those men fought 
and bequeathed to us. 

The President General will make the following 
remarks: 


“THe VALUE OF MEMORIALS” 


“A memorial is a symbol of remembrance. 
From the earliest days mankind has resorted to 
symbols as perpetuating expression of ideas and 
ideals. Memory is fickle and undependable but 
that which impels the eye writes its message 
over and over again in the hearts of men. 

“The D. A. R. was founded for the purpose of 
preserving the records of worthy deeds and the 
ideals on which our nation is founded. Education 
is our by-word and the eyes are the most respon- 
sive of the senses. More impression is made 
through things seen than in any other way, though 
today the human spirit is subjected to auditory 
challenges, by radio and by forum, as never before. 

“As the cross is the symbol of our faith and 
the flag the symbol of our national ideals, the 
memorials we erect to those we revere and love 
bring ever before the mind those qualities of life 
which we would emulate. That the Father of his 
Country never faltered in service to the nation, 
that he visualized as the standard for human 
happiness and endeavor, and that he unfalteringly 
gave of himself for the public good, when he might 
have spent his remaining days at his beloved 
Mount Vernon, are thoughts which spring into 
immediate picture whenever one beholds a tablet 
to his memory and to his compatriots. Gratitude 
wells in the heart and one’s own spirit and 
resolve are strengthened. 

“That these qualities of service and devotion 
are just as necessary today, if our nation is to 
live and be the exemplar of freedom and justice, 
is the message from the past these memorials 
declare to all who run and read. 

“In a day and age when anent dogmas, that 
have repeatedly failed throughout all history, are 
being paraded as new and idealistic, it is well 
to be called back to the fundamentals of man’: 
progress—faith in God, responsibility for oneself 
and for one’s fellowman, together with opportu 
nity under justice that each may grow in stature 
by the exercise of those talents which have beet 
entrusted to his keeping. 
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“As we bear witness to lives which have con- 
tributed to human progress, we set a standard by 
which subsequent actions may be measured; we 
keep our goal marked clearly before us and chal- 
lenge the world to show us something better. 

“Forward is our march, but forward with 
hearts set on principles which do not die and 
cannot change. Forward to the carrying of our 
message into human hearts and lives. 

“To this end we place memorials to those who 
have given us our heritage. So we rededicate 
ourselves here at Yorktown to ‘keep the Faith’.” 


Mrs. Goodhue, Historian General, Mrs. Pouch, 
National President C. R., Mr. Fleckinger, 
Superintendent of the National Park Service at 
Yorktown, will speak. 

This dedication will be the realization of the 
vision of our Historian General to furnish this 
sacred place where history was made. 

For the privilege of meeting so many of our 
members I am deeply grateful. They give to the 
President General the impetus and stimulation 
to go forward, sometimes in the face of doubt and 
hardships. They never falter but keep straight 
forward toward the goal. 

The manifestations of true friendshin, devotion, 
comradeship and cooperation from the National 
Officers and State Regents will forever remain a 
happy memory in my life. No President General 
has ever been blessed with more able, earnest, 
kind and understanding National Officers and 
State Regents than yours. She has benefited 
by their wise counsel, has enjoyed their generous 
hospitality and companionship, and has been proud 
of the work and accomplishments of each and 
every one. We have welcomed discussion. In all 
our deliberation, we can truthfully say, we have 
placed the cause above personalities, and have 
based our decisions on what was best for the 
Society. This must be the case in all groups— 
Chapter, State or National. Personal feelings must 
be laid aside for the cause is paramount. Keep 
steadfast to principle, true to purpose in all your 
deliberations. With that thought ever before us, 
new heights can be scaled, new goals conquered. 
Working together we have a mighty potential 
power; forward we must go! 


“When to the last great reckoning 
The lives I meet must go, 

Shall this wee fleeting touch of mine 
Pass added joy or woe? 


“My life shall touch a million lives 
In some way ere I go, 

From this dear world of struggle to the 
Land I do not know. 


“So this the wish I always wish, 
The prayer I always pray, 
Let my life help the other lives 
It touches by the way.” _ 
FLorence Hacue Becker, 
President General. 


N. S. D. A. R. 


The President General spoke of the passing 
of Miss Catherine Barlow (the first duly elected 
Curator General), Mrs. Edith R. Ramsburgh, 
Genealogist, and Mrs. William J. Ward, Vice Pres- 
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ident General of New Jersey, the members stand- 
ing in their memory. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Julius 
Y. Talmadge, read her report. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


It is with genuine regret that I make my last 
report to you as Recording Secretary General. 
These have been happy years for me, and my 
services have been given joyfully and with grati- 
tude to you who made this service possible. 

The minutes of the Special and — Board 
meetings in February were written for printing 
in the Magazine, and proof read. 

The proposed amendments to the By-Laws for 
presentation to Continental Congress were pre- 
pared and proof read, and when printed placed 
in the office of the Corresponding Secretary Gen- 
eral for distribution. 

During the summer the leaflet “What the 
Daughters Do” was compiled, edited and printed 
and sent to the Corresponding Secretary General's 
office for distribution. 

Letters and resolutions as directed by the Board 
and Executive Committee were written and for- 
warded to the proper persons. The verbatim has 
been transcribed, indexed and bound. Rulings of 
these meetings were typed and delivered to each 
National Officer, also typed for the Statute Book, 
and indexed. 

Notices of the Board and Executive Committee 
meetings were sent to the members. 

Minutes of Executive Committee meetings have 
been written; copied and sent to members of the 
committee; recopied for binding in book form for 
permanent record, and indexed; rulings delivered 
to those offices affected, and committee chairmen 
notified of any action pertaining to their duties. 

Since my report in February the Certificate 
Department has issued 1,296 membership certifi- 
cates. During my three years in office there have 
been issued 17,249 membership certificates; 5,247 
notification cards; 38 commissions to National 
and honorary officers, and 137 commissions to 
state regents and state vice regents; and 30 re- 
election cards to state regents and state vice 
regents. 

Acéording to the vote of the National Board of 
Management on April 18, 1936, the membership 
certificate was reduced in size, the present small 
certificate taking the place of the former large 
one. Due to the size of the seal of the National 
Society this change did not become effective until 
after the Forty-sixth Continental Congress, 1937, 
when Article XII of the By-Laws was amended 
eliminating the specified size of the seal which 
is required on the certificates, the large seal be- 
ing too large to be placed on the small certificate. 
The first small certificates were issued to mem- 
bers admitted to membership on April 17, 1937. 
This small certificate permits the name of but 
one ancestor to be recorded, however, those mem- 
bers desiring the names of several supplementary 
ancestors recorded may purchase one of the large 
certificates formerly used for $2.00. 

It was also voted by the April 18, 1936 Board 


to no longer issue the small notification card to 
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newly admitted members. The last notification February Board meeting supplies have been mailed 
cards were issued to members admitted to mem-_ to chapters and individuals as listed herewith: 
bership by the National Board of Management 


on February 5, 1936. Application blanks re 
Letters requesting advance copies of reports “How to Become a Member” leaflets .. 355 
to Congress were written to National Officers, eneral Information leaflets.............. 870 Tran 
_ State Regents and Committee Chairmen. Constitution and By-Laws................ 205 Tran 
correspondence and requests for informa- Transfer Cards 495 
tion have received careful and prompt attention, “What the Daughters Do pamphlets... .. 1,773 
and the work of the office is up to date. Applicants’ Working Sheets ............ 5,266 
Special files and indexing in my office together Ancestral Charts ...................... 5,275 
with the various detailed duties make for my two Miscellaneous material ................ 364 
helpers very busy and interesting days. These ar 
clerks are dnening of the highest praise for their Copies of the Proposed Amendments to the Refu 
faithful and untiring service, and especially to By-Laws, to be acted upon at the coming Con- : 
Mrs. Berry would I express my heartfelt thanks &T€SS; have been sent to the members of the Presi 
and love for her unfailing patience and able National Board of Management and chapter s 
This, my last report to the National Board, Orders for the D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship Chap 
cannot be closed without expressing my sincere have been filled to the number of 121,550. The Reco 
gratitude and appreciation to the President Gen- distribution according to languages follows: Eng- by 
eral, the active National Officers, and to every lish — 77,450; Spanish — 4,171; Italian—10,054; Certi 
member of the Board, for their unfailing courtesies Hungarian—, 646; Polish -3, 474; Y iddish—5, 178; 
and cooperation, and for their friendships, which French—2,239; German—3,960; Russian—1,899; Corre 
will be treasured throughout the years to come. Greek—2,513; Swedish—554; Portuguese—2,647 ; € 
M Lithuanian—1,139; Norwegian—536; Bohemian— Orga 
May E. TaLmapce, 762: A 1.525: Finnish—359: 
‘too = te Recording Secretary General, 1,762; Armenian—1,525; Finnis 59; Japanese F 
bs nt There have been received, recorded or referred $ 
The Chaplain General, Mrs. E. Thomas Boyd, ‘© the proper departments 1,180 communications, 3 
stated she had not prepared a formal report, but i" reply to which were mailed 1,163 letters and Regis 
gave an informal report of work performed. cards, : 
The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. In closing this my last report to the Board b 
Charles Blackwell Keesee, read her report. ‘ of Management, I want to say thank you for this Linea 


opportunity of service with you for our Society. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General Outvia H. S. KEEseE, Histo 
Madam President General and Members of the 2 we Corresponding Secretary General, Li . 
National Board of Management: _— N.S. D. A. R. - 
. As your Corresponding Secretary General, I The Treasurer General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, $ 
: have the following report to submit. Since the Jr., read her report. Curat 
Genet 
Madam President General and Members of the National Board of Management: $ 
I herewith submit the following report of receipts and disbursements from January 1, 1938 to $ 
March 31, 1938. 
CURRENT FUND 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937...... ees $136,7 
L 
RECEIPTS te 
Annual dues $67,387.00; initiation fees $9,970.00; reinstatement fees $440.00; supple- P 
mental fees $1,683.00; ancestors lists $6.25; application blanks $365.38; awards b 
$15.40; buildings expense $388.60; certificates $6.50; checks drawn, not presented | Buildi 
for payment $53.55; certificate folders $60.00; C. A. R. rent $100.00; charters $20.00; a] 
aM commission, flags $45.60; commission, Insignia $112.00; copy lineage $1.00; D. A. R. s¢ 
, Reports $.98; dispenser $6.05; duplicate papers $240.25; exchange $.57; flags $4.20; in 
flag booklets $82.43; flag codes $223.06; genealogical charts $30.32; Genealogical Printi 
Extension Service $649.00; general office expense $35.00; handbooks $33.66; his- Consti 
torical papers $85.53; history prize $5.00; lantern slides $37.75; library books $185.00; sy 
lineage $2,321.27; lineage index #1 $10.00; lineage index #2 $20.00; magazine: re 
subscriptions $5,759.55; advertisements $1,735.36; single copies $292.57; contribu- te 
tions $20.00; refund $.28; minutes, National Board $2,000.00; pictures $1.25; Pro- Memo 
ceedings $3.50; pilgrimage posters $6.91; Regents’ lists $10.00; ribbon $5.59; rituals in 
$42.24; sale of typewriters $105.00; songs $1.00; stationery $6.95; statuettes $37.25: Magaz 
telephone and telegraph $34.57; Forty-sixth Congress, program $.25; Interest, Life $< 


> 
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Membership Fund $228.99; Constitution Hall Events $16,871.93; Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall Events $1,265.00. ae 
$249,799.28 


$249,930.13 


Refunds: annual dues $600.00; initiation sien $50.00; reinstatement fee $5.00; 
supplemental fees $253.00 $ 908.00 
President General: clerical service . $1,807 87; official expenses $1,500.00; 
supplies $104.64; postage $108.66; express $4.15; telephone and tele- 


graph $160.31; miscellaneous $152.41... fe 3,838.04 
Chaplain General: postage $16.25; mimeographing $13.35 29.60 
Recording Secretary General: clerical service $780.00; express $.71; supplies 

and literature $44.10; typewriter repairs $12.50 837.31 
Certificates: clerical service $406.50; postage $81.68; leather folders $1, 430.00; 

Corresponding Secretary General: clerical service $510.00; postage $50.00; 

express $.16; supplies $63.28 _. 623.44 


Organizing Secretary General: clerical service $915.00; ‘supplies $89.85; 
postage $5.00; express, telephone and telegraph $2.62; engrossing $2.00 1,014.47 
Treasurer General: clerical service $3,808.25; supplies $157.47; postage 
$30.81; bonds $9.09; advertisements $1.56; telephone and telegraph 
$40.28; typewriter repairs $22.30 .............. 4,069.76 
Registrar General: clerical service $8,148.17; Genealogical Extension Service 
$450.00; supplies $43.38; postage $52.00; express and telegraph $1.79; 


binding records $66.00; typewriter repairs $1.00 8,762.34 
Lineage: clerical service $300.00; Vols. 159 and 160 $2,242.80; ancestors roll 

Vols. 159 and 160 $59.50; postage $2.10; express $40.23; refunds $8.00 2,652.63 
Historian General: clerical service $422.37; supplies $8.90; postage $9.00; 

express $8.38; reports $47.75; telegraph $2.85; miscellaneous $16.14 515.39 


Librarian General: clerical service $1,207.17; supplies $288.67; postage $10.00; 
express $2.59; books $119.01; book reviews $8.00; dues and subscriptions 
$11.00; binding books $197.95 1,844.39 
Curator General: clerical service $525.00; supplies $5.25; postage $8.01; 
express $2.54; book $3.00; $8.00 ; and telegraph 
$6.46; transportation $19.00 ... ; 577.26 
Reporter General: clerical service 200.00 
General Office: clerical service $1,011.00; pay roll tax $791.94; supplies 
$752.35; Board lunch $36.50; postage $9.78; printing $33.77; cartage 
$3.77; telephone and telegraph $1.70; stamped envelopes $710.80; wreaths 
$10.75; typewriter repairs $2.00; bronze tablet $65.00 
Committees: Americanism—express $.68; Approved Schools—postage $68. os 
Buildings and Grounds—supplies $11.85; stamped envelopes $7.50; 
servation—express $1.44; postage $26.27; services $11.50; supplies 3433: ‘ 
Correct Use of the Flag—printing $86.00; express $2.19; Filing and © 
Lending—services $202.50; slide $2.00; postage $29.53; express $10.57; 
telegraph $1.85; Junior American Citizens—buttons $69.86; postage a, 
$19.72; express $4.47; Junior Membership—booklets $16.00; postage Be. 
Picture—postage $6.65; traveling expenses $31.70; telephone $4.61; 
booklets $5.42; Radio—printing $10.75 635.51 
Buildings Expense: services $6,812.91; fuel oil $2,176.34; supplies $340.46; 
apartment rent $225.00; repairs $82, 82; current and gas $1,413.03; land- 
scaping $60.50; ice and towel service $70.15; water rent $89.46; liability 
insurance $279.85; hauling $4.00 11,554.52 
Printing Machine: services $450.00; supplies $105.30 553.30 
Constitution Hall Events: services $4,475.50; pay roll tax $36.80; ventilating 
system repairs $7,168.84; business privilege tax $143.26; supplies $4.08 ; 
repairs $64.92; postage $7.00; care of organ $50.00; license fee $10.00; 


telephone $17.31 ... 11,977.71 
Memorial Continental Hall Events: services $276.50; rebates $106.00; paint- 

ing $656.67; repairs $152.10; heat $58.50; light $90.50 1,340.27 
Magazine: Editorial Dept.—services $1,050.00; postage $128.00; articles 


$900.50; supplies $47.65; traveling expenses $19.82; telephone and tele- - 
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graph $37.46; Genealogical Editor—salary $150.00; Publication Dept.— 


issues $8,927.00; cuts $1,716.80; postage $37.91; 


reprints $340.40; index 


$92.00; minutes $623.00; Subscription Dept.—services $765.00; postage 
$372.95; express $28.55; supplies $13.43; stamped envelopes $27.50; tele- 


phone and $i8. 81; 


Advertising $36.52; 


audit $99.50; refunds 


Flag codes: printing $154.00; postage $15.68; “express $2... 180.89 
2,178.28 
Parliamentarian: clerical service $225.00; postage $10.00 ............. 235.00 
State Regents’ postage $11.25; stationery $18.09... 29.34 
Telegrams 23.99 
Telephone: services $330.00; calls $222.78 552.78 
Forty-Seventh Congress: stamped envelopes $70.00; supplies $8.00; Card 

Index—supplies $8.77; Credentials—services $867.50; supplies $33.29; 

postage $4.00; telegraph $.50; Guest—supplies $.60; postage $26.00; 

House—postage $33.00; Invitation—supplies $8.75; Page—express $.56; 

Concessions—supplies $.69; Program—postage $15.00; Resolutions— 

postage $.30; Seating—tickets $32.87; supplies $3.16................. 1,112.99 
2,000.00 

Transfer to Mt. School Fund (Loan for Investment) 
PERMANENT FUND 
Balance at last report, December 31, 
Memorial Continental Hall contributions 4,104.18 
we - 
DisBURSEMENTS 


Constitution Hall contribution refunded Sree 
Memorial Continental Hall furnishings and repairs _.. 


Total Disbursements 
Balance, March 31, 1938 
Petty Cash Fund 


SpeciaL Funps 


Life Membership: 
Balance, at last en, December 31, 1937 
Receipts: fees 


a Balance, March 31, 1938 
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$ 79,470.81 


$170,459.32 


72.29 


$170,387.03 


$ 6,959.91 


4,610.53 


$1 11, 570.4 
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350.00 
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Manual: 
Balance, at last report, December 31, 1937.................. aor ae $ 9,541.85 
Receipts: contributions $9,109.20; sale of copies $12.94 ............. 9,122.14 
$18,663.99 
Disbursements: English edition $3,787.23; Spanish edition $450.00; mes- 
senger $90.00; clerical service $3.00; postage $153.80; supplies 
$23.75; express and freight $192.78; manual board $10.00 4,710.56 


Balance, March 31, 1938 


Approved Schools: 


Carpenter Mountain Schools: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937... $ 1,667.63 
Loan from Current Fund... 72.29 
$ 1,904.92 
Disbursements: Crossnore School, N. C. $230.00; Lincoln Memorial 
University, Tenn. $230.00; Maryville College, Tenn. $230.00; 
($1,000.00) Federal Farm Mortgage Bond $1,049.92... ......... 1,739.92 


Balance, March 31, 1938 
Liberty Loan: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937............................ $ 1,386.13 


910.00 
Angel and Ellis Islands: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937............................ $ 2,008.76 
Receipts: contributions 6,261.71 
$ 8,270.47 


Disbursements: services $1,371.00; Angel Island $90.00; supplies $146.01; 
postage $15.67; express $19.92; telephone $4.35; lunch and carfare 
$7.50; refund, North Carolina $47.14 ‘ 1,701.59 


Balance, March 31, 1938 
Preservation of Historic Spots: 


Balance at last report, December 31, 1937  ......................... $ 301.31 
$13,688.29 
Disbursements 12,846.66 
Library : 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937... $ 750.68 
& 1,141.93 
Relief : 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937.......................2005. & 8.55 
$ 1455 
Disbursements: American Red Cross............................... 1.00 
National Defense: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937... ............... $18,951.16 
Receipts: contributions $9,613.11; sale of medals $946.35... sss. 10,559.46 
$29,510.62 
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P mS. Disbursements: services $1,839.00; messenger $210.00; pay roll tax 


$54.35; supplies $105.21; postage $237.20; express and freight 


$12.53; medals $400.00; literature, subscriptions, fees, etc. $917.60; 
posters $108.50; traveling and incidental expenses $144.35; printing 


Disbursements: services $10.00; supplies $4.70; postage $15.93; express 


$52.25: lectures and miscellaneous $31.63; telephone and telegraph 
$101.78; maintenance of mimeograph $15.00; rebate $30.21 $ 4,259.61 
7 Good Citizenship Pilgrimage: 
: Balance at last report, December 31, 1937......................-- $ 3,640.61 
$ 8,086.63 


$1.30; telephone $3.80; telegraph $3.40; transportation $14.55 53.68 
$ 8,032.95 
Conservation and Thrift: 
Employees Pension: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937............-.....--.0.55- $ 2,408.77 
$ 2,525.62 
a Press Relations: 
ae Balance at last report, December 31, 1937......................-- $ 2,726.21 
$ 4,502.71 
Disbursements: services $555.50; postage $255.40; Digest sup- 
$ 3,558.44 
Student Loan: 
Reserve: 
Balance at last report, December 31, $ 6,084.70 
Receipts: refund, electrical equipment..................--.-...-0055 620.00 
Pay $ 6,704.70 
Philippine Scholarship: 
Balance at last report, December 31, 1937...................+--0- e000 $ 1,845.12 
wee $ 2,147.62 
Disbursements: expenses Margaret 100.00 
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Funds 12/31/37 Receipts ments 3/31/38 

Current $136,746.74 $113,183.39 $ 79,543.10 $170,387.03 
Approved Schools ...................... 46,008.68 46,008.68 
Carpenter Mountain Schools ............ 1,667.63 237.29 1,739.92 165.00 
Liberty Loan 1,386.13 910.00 476.13 
Angel and Ellis Islands 2,008.76 6,261.71 1,701.59 6,568.88 
Preservation Historic Spots ............. 301.31 13,386.98 12,846.66 841.63 
Library ... 750.68 391.25 83.42 1,058.51 
National Defense ................... 18,951.16 10,559.46 4,259.61 25,251.01 
3,640.61 4,446.02 54.08 8,032.55 
Conservation and Thrift. ............. 432.13 432.13 
Employees Pension ..................... 2,408.77 116.85 1,602.26 923.36 
Philippine Scholarship ............... 1,845.12 302.50 100.00 2,047.62 


$198,978.13 $219,011.74 $163,557.50 $254,432.37 


National Metropolitan Bank _.. $253,232.37 
Petty Cash in Office of Treasurer General Eee POT Pe 1,200.00 $254,432.37 
INDEBTEDNESS 
Constitution Hall Fund: 
INVESTMENTS 
Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. 3% Bonds, due 1949 (Par value $3,000.00)... ........., $ 2,314.84 
Liberty Loan Fund: 
Library Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949 ......................... 28,000.00 
Life Membership Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949.......................... 16,200.00 
Mountain School Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 19449 ..... iad 12,000.00 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 3% Bonds, due 1949 .. =F 12,000.00 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 3% Bond, due 1949 (Par value $1 000.00) . ‘hy 1,049.92 
Pension Fund: 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949. ~—-.............. 8,500.00 


Federal Land Bank 3% Bonds, due 1956 (Par value $7,000.00) ................. 7,041.42 

U. S. Treasury 242% Bonds, due 1949-53 (Par value $6,000.00) ................ 5,911.20 
Philippine Scholarship Fund: 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2%% Bonds, due 1949........................ 22,000.00 
Reserve Fund: 


Federal Land Bank 3% Bonds, due 1956 (Par value $30,000.00) 


30,177.50 
U. S. Treasury 24% Bonds, due 1949-53 (Par value $30,000.00)............. 29,644.80 
$275,839.68 
Saran Corin Rosert, 


Treasurer General, N. S. D. A. R. 
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In the absence of the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Mrs. Robert J. Reed, the report of 
that committee was read by the Recording Secre- 
tary General, Mrs. Talmadge. 


Report of Finance Committee 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Management: 

Again reporting for the Finance Committee, I 
submit the following figures. From January lst 
to March 3lst vouchers were approved to the 
amount of $160,443.36, which includes contribu- 
tions received for Approved Schools and Amer- 
icanism of $46,008.68; Preservation of Historic 
Spots, $12,846.66; Student Loan Funds, $7,450.31. 

The items as herewith listed cover the largest 
disbursements: 


Clerical service $23,972.83 
Services of Superintendent, Manager 

and employees 11,684.91 
Magazine 15,441.30 
National Defense Committee expense 4,211.13 
Angel and Ellis Islands expense 1,701.59 
Printing English and Spanish Manuals 4,237.23 
Printing two volumes of Lineage Book 2,242.80 
Postage 2,006.84 
Pensions for Real Daughters, nurses 

andemployees_. 2,512.26 
Expense of 47th Congress 1,112.99 
Repairs to Ventilating System 7,168.84 
Fuel Oil 2,234.84 
Federal Farm Mortgage Bond 1,049.92 


Lottie A. CALDWELL, 
Acting Chairman. 


The Chairman of the Auditing Committee, Mrs. 
Julius Young Talmadge, read the report of that 
committee. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


The Auditing Committee met on Wednesday, 


April 13, 1938, at 11:00 a. m. 
a The reports of the Treasurer General and the 
American Audit Company were examined for the 
a - months of January, February and March, 1938, 
ere and found to agree. 

foe During my three years as chairman nine meet- 


ings have been held. 

I wish to thank my committee members for 
their untiring interest and cooperation, and espe- 
cially my Vice Chairman, Mrs. Jane Ryan, who 
has been of invaluable assistance to the entire 
committee. It has been a great pleasure to have 
served with these splendid women. 

May E. Tatmapce, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Spencer moved That the report of the 
Auditing Committee be accepted, which auto- 
matically carries with it the reports of the Treas- 
urer General and Finance Committee. Seconded 
by Mrs. Knight. Carried. 

Mrs. Talmadge moved That a message of love 
and devotion be sent to our beloved Mrs. Robert 
J. Reed, Curator General, absent because of illness. 
Unanimously seconded and carried. 
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Miss Street of Connecticut asked if it were cus- 
tomary to have such large balances in some of 
the funds mentioned in the report of the Treas- 
urer General. The President General stated that 
all balances had to carry on the work of a com- 
mittee for nine more months as no additional 
money for quotas come in until January Ist. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Lue Reynolds 
Spencer, read her report. et 


Report of Registrar General 


In presenting this fine list of admissions to 
membership today—1500 since February 2, 1938— 
1500 papers in ten weeks or 150 per week, I want 
you to realize that this is due not only to a most 
efficient and loyal office force; a genealogical 
awakening throughout the whole country; the 
splendid cooperation of the chapters, the interest 
aroused by C. A. R. and the Junior Groups and 
last but by no means least, the results of research 
through our Genealogical Extension Service. 

Of the first 250 completed orders through this 
service, 176 of them were definitely for the pur- 
pose of becoming members of our Society. Many 
of these applicants presented with their applica- 
tions the reports from our Genealogical Extension 
Service as proof of lineage and service. So in that 
case if the order was for $5.00, for five hours of 
serviee the Society received $11.00 for the same, 
which definitely places this new department as a 
definite source of income as well. 

I wish to record with deepest regret the death 
of one of our most faithful and efficient genealo- 
gists, Mrs. Edith Roberts Ramsburgh. Though in 
failing health and almost constant pain she kept 
at her desk till the last few weeks of her life. 
Many a lineage has been traced through her ef- 
forts and many a paper bears the blue pencilled 
E. R. R. on the 4th page which indicates her 
verification of the application. 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


I have the honor to submit the followirig report 
of the work of this office since my last report: 


Number of applications verified........... 1,500 
Number of supplementals verified......... 430 
Total number of papers verified 1,930 
Papers returned unverified: 
16 
New records verified 309 
Permits issued for official insignias. ... . 14 
Permits issued for miniature insignias . & 
Permits issued for ancestral bars..... 391 


Lue REYNOLDS SPENCER, 
Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Spencer moved That the 1,500 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Knight. Carried. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, read her report. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 

Through their respective State Regents the fol- 
lowing members-at-large are presented for con- 
firmation as Organizing Regents: 

Mrs. Sara Hall Robertson Smith, North Man- 
chester, Indiana. 

Mrs. Mary Watkins Egger, Cedar Bluff, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mrs. Katharine Davison Kellar, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Mildred Elizabeth Seavey Ingram, Douglas- 
ton, L. I., New York. 

Miss Elizabeth Wren Coward, Fountain, North 
Carolina. 

The State Regent of Ohio requests a Chapter 
authorized at Pioneer. 

The following Organizing Regencies have ex- 
pired by time limitation: 

Miss Henrietta Horton, Sacramento, California. 

Mrs. Charlotte Clopton DeVany, Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia. 

Mrs. Ida May Roe Whitnall, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. 

The authorization for the Chapter at Grenada, 
Mississippi, has expired by time limitation. 

The following reappointments of Organizing 
Regents are requested by the State Regents: 

Miss Henrietta Horton, at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Charles Clopton DeVany, Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia. 

The Burlingame Chapter at Burlingame, Calli- 
fornia, through their State Regent asks permission 
to add the prefix Anson to the name, making it 
more personal. 

The Joseph Hedges Chapter, with the approval 
of the State Regent, asks permission to change its 
name to Hicksford. 

The Gov. James Bowdoin Chapter at West Bow- 
doin, Maine, with the consent of the State Regent, 
requests permission to change the location of the 
Chapter to Lisbon Falls, as most of the members 
are living there now. 

The Captain John Mullan Chapter at Kellogg, 
Idaho, is presented for official disbandment. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments according to our National By-Laws, and are 
now presented for confirmation: 

William E. Woodruff, Cotton Plant, Arkansas. 

Edmund Pendleton, Falmouth, Kentucky. 

Kentucky Path, Middlesboro, Kentucky. 

Darling Whitney, Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 

May I at this time express my heartfelt appre- 
ciation and gratitude to my President General and 
to every member of the National Board and the 
clerks in the office of the Organizing Secretary 
General. Their wonderful cooperation and as- 
sistance to this particular department of the Na- 
tional Society has made the three years of service 
precious in beautiful memories as well as in your 
accomplishments. 

Hecena R. Poucn, 

Organizing Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Pouch moved The acceptance of the report 
of the Organizing Secretary General. Seconded 
by Mrs. Spencer. Carried. 
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Mrs. Pouch expressed heartfelt gratitude to 
every member of the National Board of Man- 
agement and to the clerks in the offices for the 
cooperation given that branch of the organization, 
for their courteous help at all times. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Julian G. Good- 
hue, read her report. 


Report of Historian General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board: 


In the interval since the February Board Meet- 
ing 358 cards have been added to the file of 
D. A. R. markers. There is also on hand mate- 
rial for 300 more. This proves that serious at- 
tention and excellent response have been given 
the request for this material. 

The material for the exhibit has been of very 
high quality this year. Yesterday the judges 
appointed by Mrs. Lee R. Pennington, State His- 
torian of the District of Columbia, who was asked 
to select them, carefully considered the exhibit 
and have made their selection. The result will 
be given from the Congress platform. 

The series “Life in Colonial America” has been 
completed for the magazine. 

To the Surrender Room at Yorktown there have 
been sent: a Chippendale arm chair, a Chinese 
porcelain bowl (often erroneously called Chinese 
Lowestoft), a pair of brass candlesticks, a pair of 
andirons, a brass and wire fender, a shovel and 
pair of tongs, a pair of Bristol compotes, a calf- 
bound Bible, a pair of steel-rimmed spectales, a 
sterling silver tray, a Queen Anne dumb waiter, a 
pair of old Chelsea rose jars, a portrait painted 
on glass and a pair of decalcomania paintings, 
“Peace and Plenty,” on glass. 

The pair of American Colonial chairs have been 
given by New York through the gift of Miss Edla 
Gibson and the returning of the lowboy originally 
in the house has been voted by Virginia. Wiscon- 
sin has given the window draperies. The portrait 
for over the mantel will be the gift of one member 
who, while viewing several, has not yet made her 
selection. She wishes her name withheld until 
later. Whatever balance remains will be used for 
additional furnishings if this meets your wish. 

A réceptacle for your rose leaves will be in the 
Historian General’s office all of next week. The 
oil to make the correct potpourri has been ordered 
from a chemical firm in New York, after vainly 
trying florists and distinguished perfumers such as 
Houbigant and Guerlain. It seems that the lovely 
old custom has indeed faded away, but we shall 
restore that, too. 

There are thirty-seven individual pieces in the 
room, of which fourteen are in pairs. This num- 
ber does not include the window draperies, of 
which we have three pairs. “Open House” has 
been arranged for Monday, April 25th, as a part 
of Mrs. Towner’s pilgrimage into Virginia, and 
on the following day, Tuesday, at ten o’clock in 
the morning, the dedicatory service will occur. 
This second trip has been kindly arranged also by 
Mrs. Towner, at the urgent request of your His- 
torian General that it be made possible for those 
officers who represent the donors of the gifts, and 
indeed the persons most to be credited with the 
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success of this undertaking, to be present at the 
dedication. 

We trust that the room will please you. The 
task of raising the money and selecting the fur- 
nishings has been paid for a thousand fold in the 
experience and joy that have been given me. Each 
individual piece has received as much attention 
as though it, alone, were going into the room. 
Somehow I feel as though these lovely things 
were my children, each one loved and cherished 
for its own particular loveliness. The bronze 
marker for the door has been ordered, and will 
be ready by the 25th. I thank you and thank you 
again for this memorable privilege. 

Nothing could have so completely filled my cup 
with joy as to end my service as your Historian 
General with the restoration of the Surrender 
Room. It has been an incomparable privilege to 
have been entrusted with planning and directing 
the history work for three years. The kind and 
considerate leadership of our dear President Gen- 
eral and the enthusiastic cooperation of the Na- 
tional Officers, the State Organizations and my 
Historical Research Committee are the responsible 
factors if there has been any success in this office. 

We leave our work, not with tears, but with a 
deep sense of gratitude and happiness for this 
wonderful stretch along the road of life, bordered 
with inviting woods and fragrant and beautiful 
flowers of friendship one can never forget. 


Mary A. GoopHuE, 
Historian General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Goodhue read a list of articles given and to 
be given to Moore House, displaying a silver tray 
dated 1775, given by Mrs. Irwin L. Roy, and stated 
that as prices originally tentatively given had 
either been increased or reduced since first quoted 
she be given a leeway to adjust her budget 
therefor. 

Mrs. Zimmerman of Illinois moved That Mrs. 
Goodhue be permitted to expend any balance 
left in the Moore House Fund as she deems best 
for the room’s furnishings. Seconded by Mrs. 
Hoskins. Carried. 

The Librarian General, 
Tomm, read her report. 


Mrs. Luther Eugene 


Report of Librarian General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


The report of your Librarian General will be 
brief prior to a more detailed one to Congress. 

A circular letter was sent out in February ask- 
ing for a report of the year’s work from each state 
librarian. The reports have been tabulated and 
will appear in the published proceedings of 
Congress. 

The state bookplate collection is represented by 
forty-three states. Since the February meeting 
Arizona has been added to the list. 

The list of accessions which follows represents 
generous cooperation and comprises 321 books, 50 
pamphlets, 58 manuscripts, 3 maps, 1 newspaper 
and 23 bookplates. 

BOOKS 


ARIZONA 


Pioneer Padre, The Life and Times of Eusebio Francisco 
Kino. Rufus K. Wyllys. 1935. From Charles Trumbull Hay- 
den Chapter. 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL HISTORICAL 


MAGAZINE 


CALiromnia 


Following 2 volumes from Cabrillo Chapter: 
History of Sonoma County. b 
History of Tulare and Kings Counties. 
F. A. Dodge. 1913. 
History of Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties, Calif. 
Watkins. 2 vols. 1925. From Oakland Chapter. 
History of Whittier. Benj. F. Arnold & Artilissa D. Clark. 
1933. With Index. From Whittier Chapter. 
Following 4 volumes from California “‘Daughters’’: 


E. L. Menefee & 
R. C. 


History of Santa Barbara County. Michael J. Phillips. 
1927. 2 vols. 
History of Santa Cruz County. E. S. Harrison. 1892. 


History of Riverside County. E. W. Holmes. 1912. 
San Francisco City Directory, 1850. C. P. Kimball. 
From Esperanza Chapter. 


Cororapo 


1850. 


The Rocky Mountain Directory and Colorado Gazetteer for 
1871. From Colorado Chapter. 


Con NecTICUT 


Following 3 volumes from Connecticut “‘Daughters"’: 

The Clergy of Litchfield County. A. Goodenough. 1919 

Some Descendants of Lieut. Thomas Tracy of Norwich. 
T. C. Dickson. 1936. 

Barkhamsted, Conn. and Its Centennial, 1879. 1881. 

Plymouth Congregational Church in New Haven 1831-1931. 
1931. From Eve Lear Chapter. 

First Congregational Church, East Hartford, Conn. 1702- 


1902. 1902. From Martha Pitkin Wolcott Chapter. 

The History of Colebrook. Irving E. Manchester. 1935. 
From Mary Clap Wooster Chapter. 

Genealogical Memoir of the Huntington Family in This 


Country Embracing all Known Descendants of Simon and 
Margaret Huntington. E. B. Huntington. 1863. From Mrs. 
Helen Huntington Rarey through Ruth Wyllys Chapter. 

Hopes of Family Names in Great Britain. H. B. Guppy. 
1890. From Hannah Woodruff Chapter in Honor of Mrs. 
Mabel Finley Armstrong, State Librarian. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Tercentenary Almanack and Historical Repository. 
1938. From Delaware ‘‘Daughters.” 


Distaict or 


Following 2 volumes from Mrs. Clair Barnes through Ameri- 
can Chapter: 

Biographical Memoirs of the Illustrious Gen. George Wash- 
ington. 1814. 

History of the First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J. J 
Hoyt. 

Naval Documents Related to the Quasi-War Between the 
United States and France, April 1799 to July 1799, Aug. 1799 
to Dec. 1799. 2 vols. 1936. From Army and Navy Chapter. 

A Genealogical Register of the Descendants of Several 
Ancient Puritans. Vol. 3. Abner Morse. (Richards Family.) 
1861. From Mary Washington Chapter in honor of Miss Janet 
Richards. 

Genealogy of Peiter Heyl and His Descendants 1100-1936. 
E. H. Rucker. 1938. From District of Columbia Library 
Committee. 

Abstracts of the Wills of Rensselaer County, N. Y. 1794 
1850. R. D. Phillips. 3 vols. 1938. From District of Co- 
lumbia D. A. R. Library Committee in honor of the State 
Regent, Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, and the State Librarian, 
Mrs. Samuel Woodbridge. 

Genealogical Record of the Veeder Family. V. Y. Leonard. 
1937. From Mrs. Augustus Kempton of Eugenia Washington 
Chapter. 

Report of the Genealogical Records Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia D. A. R. (St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
and Christ Episcopal Church, Georgetown, D. C.) Vol. 27. 
1938. From D. C. Genealogical Records Committee. 

History of the Washington Family. H. 1. Longden. 1927. 
From Miss Eva Jackson. 

Ancestry and Descendants of Gershom Morehouse, Jr., of 
Redding, Conn. A Captain in the American Revolution. 
C. S. Morehouse. From Miss Grace B. Hiscox through 
Katherine Montgomery Chapter. 

Following 2 volumes from Miss 
through Continental Chapter: 

The Compendium of American Genealogy. F. A. Virkus. 

937. 


Lillie Bell O’Donneil 


Vol. 6. 
Genealogy of the Linthicum and Allied Families. M. P. 
Badger. 1934. 
Gerorcia 
The History of Cherokee County. L. G. Marlin. 1932. | 


From William McIntosh Chapter. 
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ILLinots 


Collection of Family records with Biographical Sketches of 
Various Families and Individuals Bearing the Name Dawson. 
C. C. Dawson. 1874. From Mrs. Lorin W. Smith through 
Martha Ibbetson Chapter. 

Marriage Records Champaign County, Ill. 1833-1861. 
R. Carlock. 1938. 

Following 2 volumes from Peoria Chapter: 

The Genealogy and History of the Coleman-Poole and Allied 
Families. G. W. L. and L. C. Meeker. 1937. 

Jubilee—A Pioneer College. R. L. Shively. 


Mabel 


1935. 
lowa 


lowa Daughters of the American Revolution 38th Annual 
Conference, March 1937. From lowa ‘‘Daughters.”” 

Following 3 volumes from Mrs. Clyde Brenton, 
Abagail Adams Chapter: 

A Record, History, Biography, Memory—Pioneer Times and 
Peoples, Guthrie Center. E. W. Weeks. 1932. 

Family of John Lovejoy, 1622-1917. A. G. Jackson. 1917. 

lowa’s Capitols. H. Ingham. 


through 


Kentucky 


The following 4 volumes from Paoge Chapter: 
Kentucky History 1729-1936. W. R. Jillson. 
The Boone Narrative. W. R. Jillson. 1932. 
Story of Mayfield Through A Century 1823-1923. 
Davis. 1923 
Paducahans in History. Fred G. Newman. 1922. 
The following 2 volumes from Kentucky “Daughters” 
Kentucky Land Grants, A Systematic Index to all of the 
Land Grants Recorded in the State Land Office at Frankfort, 


1936. 
D. F. 


1782-1924. W. R. Jillson. 1925. 
Marriages of Bath County, 1811-1850. A. W. Burns. 1937. 
The Story of Paducah. Fred G. Neuman. 1927. From 


Fort Jefferson Chapter. 


The following 2 volumes from Kentucky State Library 
through Kentucky ‘‘Daughters” : 


Inventory of the County Archives of Kentucky. No. 61— 
Knox County. 1937. 
Inventory of the County Archives of Kentucky. No. 34— 


Fayette County. 1937. 


Louisiana 


Pierre Fauconnier and His Descendants With Some Account 
of the Allied Valleaux. Abraham E. Helffenstein. 1911. From 


History of the Jews of Louisiana. 


Jewish Historical Pub- 
lishing Co. 1903. 


From Baton Rouge Chapter. 


Maine 


Vital Records of Winslow, to the Year 1892. 
riages, and Deaths. 1937. 
Chapter. 

Centennial Book of the Signers Being Fac-Simile Letters of 
Each Signer of the Declaration of Independence. W. Brother- 
head. 1872. From Elizabeth Wadsworth Chapter. 


Births, Mar- 
From Silence Howard Hayden 


MARYLAND 


History of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
of the United Lutheran Church in America 1820-1920. A. R. 
Wentz. 1920. From Brig. Gen. Rezin Beall Chapter. 

The Life of Thomas Johnson. E. S. Delaplaine. 
From Mrs. Hammond Clary. 

The following 3 volumes from Miss Mary T. Carey, Libra- 
rian, The Maryland Line Chapter: 

A Short History of the English People. J. R. Green. 

Abraham Lincoln. John Drinkwater. 1919. 

A History of England from the Earliest Times to the Revo- 
lution in 1688. David Hume. 1859. 

Francis Scott Key, Life and Times. 
1937. From Mrs. 
Legge Galloway. 

History of North Brookfield, Mass. J. H. Temple. 1887. 
From Mrs. Charles O'Donnell Mackall in memory of Charles 
Nelson Waite. 

Following 3 volumes from Mordecai Gist Chapter: 

Huguenot Pedigrees. C. E. Lart. 2 vols. 1924. 

The Maryland Press 1777-1790. J. T. Wheeler. 1938. 

The Early Settlers of the Bahama Islands with a Brief Ac- 
count of the American Revolution. A. T. Bethell. From 
Maryland ‘‘Daughters.”’ 

The Romantic Decatur. C. L. Lewis. 1937. 
Chase Chapter in honor of Mrs. S. King White. 


1927. 


1875. 


E. S. Delaplaine. 
Maud Holt Maulsby in honor of Mrs. Etta 


From Samuel 


Tidewater Maryland. P. Wilstach. 1938. From Mrs. York State. Vol. 11. 
Lewis Milbourne, through Baltimore Chapter. Century Old Houses of Monree County. 1938. 
Maryland and France 1774-1789. K. Sullivan. 1936. From History Supplement of New York State D. A. R. 1923-1938. 
Mrs. Winfield Smith, through Baltimore Chapter. Mrs. Wm. H. Clapp. 1938. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


One Hundred and Fijtieth Anniversary of the seeding of 
the First Congregational Church, Lee, Mass. 193 

Following 9 volumes from Massachusetts “ 

History of Town of Easton. F 

Epitaphs from the Old Burying-Ground in Cambridge. w. 
T. Harris. 1845. 

Genealogy of the Adams Family of Kingston. G. Adams. 
1861. 

History of Town of Fitchburg to 1836 with History of Lunen- 
burg. C. Torrey. 1865. 

John Endecott, A Biography. L. S. Mayo. 

History of the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
vols. 1925. 

Atlas of Cape Ann, Gloucester, 


1936. 
J. D. Sawyer. 3 


Rockport and Manchester, 


Essex County. 1899. 
Catalogue of Epitaphs of the Village Burying Ground, 
Methuen, Mass. 1899. From Mrs. Carrie E. Barnes through 


Samuel Adams Chapter. 

The Treaty of Washington: Its Negotiation, Execution, and 
the Discussions Relating Thereto. Caleb Cushing. 1873. 
From Old Newbury Chapter. 


MINNESOTA 


History of the Counties of Rock and Pipestone. 
Rose. 1911. 
ter. 

History and Stepaphy of | Central and Northern Minnesota. 
1904. From rd gh St. Cloud 
Chapter. 

History of Winona County. 1883. From Winonah Chapter. 

History of Waseca County 1854-1904. J. E. Child. 1905. 
From Owatonna Chapter. 

History of Minneapolis. 
From Mrs. Gertrude H. 


ter. 


From Mrs. lone Pilling through Catlinite Chap- 


M. C. Shutter. 3 vols. 1933. 
Strauchauer, through Colonial Chap- 


MonTANA 


Contributions to the Historical Society of Montana. Vol. 9. 


1923. From Black Eagle Chapter. 
Society of Montana Pioneers. Vol. 1. 1899. From Bitter 
Root Chapter. 
NEBRASKA 
Past and Present of Platte County. G. W. Phillips. 2 


vols. 1915. 
New Jensey 


Following 3 volumes from New Jersey “Daughters” 


History of Salem County. J. S. Sickler. 1937. 

Forgotten Towns of Southern, N. J. H. C. Beck. 1936, 

More Forgotten Towns of Southern, N. J. H. C. Beck. 
1937. 

History of Camden County. G. KR. Prowell. 1886. From 
Haddonfield Chapter. 

The Book of Englewood. A. W. Sterling. 1922. From 


Mrs. Bessie Joh 
ter. 

Elenore C. Custer, Her Family and Connections. 
and presented by Mrs. Agnes W. Storer. 

First Church of Orange, Its Ministers and Ministries 1718- 
1928. From Miss Florence P. Sanford, through Mistress Mary 
Williams Chapter. 


ucas, 


gh Garret A. Hobart Chap- 
Compiled 


New Mexico 


Following 3 volumes from New Mexico “‘Daughters”’ : 

A Pioneer Family of the West. A. A. Abbott. 1926. 

The Hartwell Family, An Account of the Descendants of 
William Hartwell of Concord, Mass. 1636-1895. L. W. Dens- 
more. 1895. 

The Story of New Mexico. 


H. O. Ladd. 1891. 


New 


The Goodmans of Bolton, N. Y. Their Ancestry and De- 
scendants. E. W. West. 1930. From Mrs. Robert C. 
Carter. 

Our County and Its People. A Descriptive Work on Oneida 
County. D. E. Wager. 1896. From Fort Stanwix Chapter. 

History of the Settlement of Steuben County. G. H. Me- 
Master. 1853. From Mrs. John W. Taggart, through Baron 
Steuben Chapter. 

Historical Album of Orleans County. 
Chapter. 

Following 3 volumes from New York “Daughters”: 

Grave Records of Revolutionary Soldiers Buried in New 

1938 


1879. From Orleans 
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Norta Carona 


Following 7 volumes from North Carolina ‘*Daughters’’: 
Annals of Lincoln County. Wm. L. Sherrill. 1937. 
Lawson’s History of North Carolina. J. Lawson. 1937. 
The Moravian Church, Yesterday and Today. A. L. Fries. 
1926. 
The Lost Colony. P. Green. 1937. 
History of Old Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 1730-1936. 
Cc. W. Griffin. 1937. 
Facts to Know North Carolina. J. M. Mullen. 1937. 
Genealogy of Peiter Heyl and His Descendants, 1100-1936. 
E. H. Rucker. 1938. 

Old Time Stories of the Old North State. L. A. McCorkle. 
1903. From Mrs. O. A. Meyer, State Treasurer. 
Marshal Ney: A Dual Life. L. Blythe. 1937. From Battle 
of Charlotte Chapter. 
Flora Macdonald. 
brough. 
History of Buncombe County. 2 vols. 
1930. From Edward Buncombe Chapter. 


J. Macdonald. From Mrs. J. A. Yar- 


F. A. Sondley. 


Onto 


Life and Appreciation of Dr. Aaron Schuyler. E. S. 
Loomis. 1936. From Mrs. Elatus G. Loomis, through Lake- 
wood Chapter. 

Early History of Cleveland. 
Moses Cleveland Chapter. 
Memoirs of Washington. G. W. P. Custis. 1859, From 
Mrs. Lloyd L. Lemon, through Lakewood Chapter. 


C. Whittlesey. 1867. From 


Orecon 


Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual State Conference, 
Oregon Society, D. A. R. 1937. From Oregon “Daughters.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Centennial Anniversary of the Founding of Monongahela 
City. 1895. From Miss Harriet Hamilton Hazzard, through 
Monongahela Valley Chapter. 

The Story of the Pennsylvania Germans. 
1898. From Mrs. Charles M. Wyeth. 
Following 2 volumes from Colonel William Wallace Chapter: 
A Brief History of the First Presbyterian Church, Wilkins- 
burg. G. Taylor. 1916. 

Pittsburgh, the Story of a City. L. D. Baldwin. 1937. 
Following 13 volumes from Pennsylvania ‘Daughters’: 
History of Blair County. T. S. Davis. 2 vols. 1931. 
History of Dauphin, Cumberland, Franklin, Bedford, Adams 
and Perry Counties. 1. D. Rupp. 1846. 


W. Beidelman. 


Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society. 10 vols. 
1876-1917. 
History of Cumberland Valley. G. P. Donehoo. 2 vols. 


1930. From Mrs. John Bair in honor of Miss Elizabeth Sweeny. 
History of Lancaster and York Counties. 1. Rupp. 
1844.45. From Queen Alliquippa Chapter in honor of Mrs. 
Michael Ward Good. 

History of the Sesqui-Centennial of Paxtang Church Sept. 
18, 1890. M. W. McAlarney. 1890. Gift of Aurands Book 
Store, through Mrs. Michael W. Good. 


Ruope Istanp 


Following 2 volumes from Rhode Island *‘Daughters”’: 
Richard Smith First English Settler of the Narragansett 
Country. D. B. Updike. 1937. 

History and Genealogy of the Carpenter Family in America, 
1637-1901. D. H. Carpenter. 1901. 

Tercenienary Celebration of the Founding of Rhode Island 
1636-1936. 1936. From Beacon Pole Chapter. 


Sours Carouina 


The History of South Carolina. D. D. Wallace. 4 vols. 


1934. From Cowpens Chapter. 


TENNESSEE 


The following 81 volumes from Tennessee ‘‘Daughters”’: 
D. A. R. of Tennessee Year Book 1936-37. 1937. 
Blount County, Court Records, Book 2, 1804-1807. 1937. 


Campbell County, Court Minutes, vol. 3, 1834-1839. 1936. 
1937. 

Fentress County, Minute Book, 1842-1844. Vol. 1. 1937. 

Greene County, County Court Records, 1802-1804. 1936. 


Hamilton County, Deed Book E, 1841-1843. Vol. 1. 1936. 
Hamilton County, Deed Book F, 1844-1848. Vol. 2. 1937. 


Blount County, Marriage Records, Book 1, 1854-1870. 1937. 

Cheatham County, Marriage Licenses, 1856-1897. Vol. A. 

Claiborne County, Marriage Records, 1850-1868. Vol. 3. 
1937. 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Henry County, Minute Book A, 1824-1825. 1937. 

Jefferson County, Minute Book, 1812-1818. No. 6. 1937. 

Jefferson County, Record Book 1817-1831 Circuit Court Min- 
utes. 1937. 

Jefferson County, Marriage Records 1840-1870. No. 2. 1937, 

Johnson County, Tax Lists 1836-1839. Vol. 1. 1937. 

Knox County, Marriage License Record Bk. 1, 1838-1850. 
1937. 


Knox County, Minute Book 2, 1799-1800. 1937. 

Lauderdale County, Inventory, Sales Bills & Wills 1849-1855, 
1937. 

Lincoln County, Minute Docket Book 1, 1811-1812. 1936. 

Macon County, Execution Docket 1846-1855. 1937. 

Madison County, Minute Book $2, 1825-1828. 1937. 

Meigs County, Wills, Inventories & Sales, 1836-1850. Vol. 
1. 1937. 

Montgomery County, Marriage Records 1845-1854. Vol. 2. 
1937. 


Obion County, Minute Book $2, 1832-1834. 1937. 

Rhea County, Marriage Records, 1808-1890. 1937. 

Robertson County, Marriage Records 1829-1860. Vol. 1. 
1937. 

Shelby County, Will Book $2 D 1847-1855. 1937. 

Shelby County, List of Deaths in the City of Memphis 1848- 
1859. 1937. 

Stewart County, Marriage Records 1838-1848. Vol. 4. 1937. 

Sullivan County, Marriage Records 1861-1870. 1937. 

Tipton County, Minute Book A, 1823-1831. 1937. 

Washington County, Superior Court Minutes, 1804-1808. 
1937. 


Bedford County, Chancery Court Minutes, 1837-1845. 1937. 

Bedford County Court Minutes 1852-1855. 1937. 

Davidson County Land Records, 1788-93. 1937. 

Franklin County Settlement Book, 1835-43. 1936. 
County Wills and Inventories, 1811-1818. Vol. 
. 1936. 
Bledsoe County, Deed Book, 1840-1844. Vol. 1. 1937. 
Bledsoe County, Deed Book, 1807-12. Vol. A. 1937. 
Bledsoe County, Deed Book, 1817-26. Vol. C-D. 1937. 
Bledsoe County, Deed Book, 1829-36. Vol. F. 1937. 
Bledsoe County, Deed Book, 1831-37. Vol. G & H. 1937. 
Blount County, Court Records, 1808-1811. 1937. 

Campbell County, Register’s Book C., 1817-1820. 1937. 
Campbell County, Court Minutes, 1839-1846. Vol. 4. 
Greene County, Court Minutes, 1805-1806, 1937. 

Greene County, Court Minutes, 1806-1807. 1937. 

Greene County, Court Minutes, 1812-1814. 1937. 

Grundy County, Marriage Records, 1850-1874. Vol. A. 
Hamilton County, Entry Taker’s Book, 1824-1897. 1937. 
Jefferson County, Tax List, 1822-1830. 1937. 

Jefferson County, Court Minutes, 1807-1810. Book 4. 1937. 
Johnson County, Marriage Records, 1838-1857. Book 1. 
Knox County, Marriage Records, 1850-1864. Book 2. 
McMinn County, Court Proceedings 1819-1829. Pt. 2. 
Montgomery County, Minute Book, 1805-1808. Vol. 1. 1937. 
Montgomery County, Marriage Records, 1838-1845. Vol. 1. 
Rutherford County, Court Minutes, 1813-1814. Vol. G. 
Grainger County, Wills and Settlements, 1833-1841. 1937. 
Humphreys County, Minute Book, 1842-1850. Vol. 1. 
Marshall County, Court Minutes, 1836-1840. Vol. A. 
Rutherford County, Marriage Records, 1804-1837. Vol. 1. 
Rutherford County, Court Minutes, 1811-1812. Vol. E. 
Rutherford County, Court Minutes, 1812-1813. Vol. F. 
Shelby County, Marriage Records, 1858-1865. Book 2-3. 
Shelby County, Will Book 23 E, 1855-1862. 

Smith County, Minute Book 1808-1811. 

Van Buren County, Tombstone Inscriptions. 

Warren County, Marriage Records, 1852-1864. Vol. A. 
Washington County, Court Pleas & Quarter Sessions, 1802- 
1808. 

Weakley County, Marriage Records, 1846-1854. Book 2. 

White County, Minute Book, 1806-1811. M 

White County, Minute Book, 1811-1812. : 

Cannon County, Minute Book, 1836-1841. Vol. A. 

Bradley County, Tombstone Inscriptions. 

Fentress County, Deed Book, Vol. A, 1824-1838. 

Lewis County, Court Minutes, 1846-1870. 

Polk County, Minute Book, 1844-1848. Vol. 2. 

Warren County, Deeds, 1812-1819. Vol. B. 

White County, Inventories & Old Wills, 1831-1840. 7 

Hickman County, Guardian & Administrator Settlements, 
1847-52. Vol. D. 1937. 

Texas 


Descendants of Robert Burdick of R. 1. N. W. Johnson. 
1937. From Texas “‘Daughters’’ in honor of Miss Marion D. 
Mullins, State Regent. 


VERMONT 


Vermont Historical Gazetteer. 5 vols. 


1868-1891. 


A. M. Hemenway. 
From Vermont ‘‘Daughters.”’ 
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Vimcinta 


Following 8 volumes from Virginia 

Lewis of Warner Hall. M. E. Sorley. 1935. 

The Paynes of Virginia. B. Payne. 1937. 

Wilis and Administrations of = 4 Wight County, 1647- 
1800. B. A. Chapman. Vol. 1 

Revolutionary War Public of Chesterfield 
County. Ethel C. Clarke. Vol. 1. 1937. 

Legends of Virginia. H. L. Caperton. 1931. 

Archibald Cary of Ampthill, Wheelhorse of the Revolution. 
R. K. Brock. 1937 

Fredericksburg and the Cavalier Country. 
1935. 

Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Vol. 1. 
Record Book, No. 2, 1654-1666. B. Fleet. 

Four Years in the Governor's Mansion of Virginia 1910- 
1914. Etta D. Mann. 1937. From Colonel John Banister 
Chapter. 

Westover Church and Its Environs. K. R. Saunders. 1937. 
From Free State of Warwick Chapter. 


J. T. Goolrick. 


Lancaster County, 


WASHINGTON 


History of the Big Bend Country Embracing Lincoln, Doug- 
las, Adams and Franklin Counties. 1904. From Esther Reed 
Chapter. 

The Paynes of Virginia. 


B. Payne. 1937. 
Whatcom Chapter. 


From Chief 
West Vmcinua 


Following 2 volumes from West Virginia ‘‘Daughters’’ 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Second Annual State oe 
N. S. D. A. 


R. in W. Va. 1937. 2 copies. 
Wisconsin 
Following 2 vol from Wi in “Daughters”: 
Year Book D. A. R. of Wisconsin 1937-1938. Mrs. H. A. 
Smith. 1937. 


State History Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Wisconsin. Compiled by Mrs. W. D. James. 1937. 


BOOKS 
Oruer Sources 


A Partial Ancestry of John Dunham, Founder of the Dun- 
ham Family in America. Compiled and presented by William 
J. Snow. 1937. 

History of Salem County, N. J. J. S. Sickler. 1937. 

Following 10 volumes of Inventories of County Archives 
from Works Progress Administration, Historical Records 
Survey: 

No. 22—Marin County, California. 1937. 

No. 16—Duval County, Florida. 1938. 2 copies. 

No. 5—Brown County, Illinois. 1938. 2 copies. 

No. 43—Jo Daviess County, Illinois. 1938. 2 copies. 

No. 55—Pearl River County, Mississippi. 1938. 2 copies. 

No. 3—Douglas County, Nevada. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 4—Colfax County, New Mexico. 1937. 2 copies. 

Alamance through Columbus Counties, North Carolina. 
Vol. 1. 1938. 2 copies. 

No. 18—Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 1937. 2 copies. 

No. 13—Cimarron County, Oklahoma. 1938. 2 copies. 

Vital Records of Sandisfield, Mass. to the Year 1850. E. Y 
Smith. 1936 

Genealogy of Williams Families. 

The Indian Black Hawk. 
Historical Society of Towa. 

General Society of the War of 1812, Proceedings, 1928-30- 
32-34-36. From General Society of the War of 1812. 

Following book received in exchange for review: 


2 copies. 


J. O. Williams. 1938. 
C. Cole. 1938. From State 


The Old South Struggles for Democracy. W. E. Dodd. 
1937. 
D. A. R. Lineage Book. Vols. 156-159. 2 copies. 


William & Mary Quarterly Magazine. Vol. 17. 2nd Series. 
1937. 

South Carolina Historical & Genealogical Magazine. Vol. 
38. 1937. 

New York Genealogical & Biographical Record. Vol. 68. 
1937. 

Essex Institute Historical Collections. Vol. 73. 1937. 

New England Historical & Genealogical Register. Vol. 91. 
1937. 

New Haven Genealogical Magazine & American Genealogist. 
Vol. 13. 1937. 

Virginia Magazine of History & Biography. ~~ 45. 1937. 
Filson Club History Quarterly, Ky. Vol. 11. 1937. 
hs Utah Genealogical & Historical Magazine. Vol. 28. 
937 
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Register Kentucky State Historical Society. Vol. 34. 1936. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History & Biography. Vol. 61. 
1937. 

National Society Daughters of the American Colonists, Ninth 
Yearbook. 1937. From N. S. D. A. 

Guide to Massachusetts Local History. C. A. Flagg. 1907. 

The Lucketts of Portobacco, Charles County, Maryland. 
H. W. Newman. 38. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 1937. 
Vol. 47. Pt. 1. From American Antiquarian Society. 

John James Joseph Gourgas 1777-1865. J. H. Tatsch. 1938. 
From Mr. Charles H. Spilman. 

Pension Papers. Vols. 131-133. 1937-38. 

Following 5 volumes purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 

The World Almanac and Book of Facts. E. E. Irvine. 1938. 

Who's Who in America, 1936-37. Vol. 19. 1936. 

Vital Records of Greenland, N. H. P. Hammond. 1938, 

History and Genealogy of the Utterback Family in Amer- 
ica, 1622-1937. W. 1. Utterback. 1937. 

Virginia Frontier, 1740-1783. F. B. Kegley. 1938. 


PAMPHLETS 


Connecticut 


The following 2 pamphlets from Mary Clap Wooster Chap- 
ter: 
The Burdick Family Genealogical Notes. 
1912. 

The Early History of the Congregational Church and Society 
of North Branford. G. I. Wood. 1850. 


W. L. Burdick. 


DELAWARE 


Our Flag and Our Schools. S. E. Burr. 1937. 
ware ‘‘Daughters.”’ 


From Dela- 


District or 


A Study of the Growth of the Frankfort Christian Church. 
E. J. Darnell. 1935. From Mrs. Mathew C. Darnell through 
Martha Washington Chapter. 

Irish Immigrants Who Came to South Carolina in 1768. J. 


Revill. 1938. From Mrs. Alice Mason. 

Building the Constitution. 1. Dillard. 2 copies. From 
Mrs. Florence Cook Seaman and her Nephew Irving Dillard. 
Louisiana 
The Jews in Louisiana. L. Shpall. 1936. From Louisiana 

“Daughters.” 
Maine 


Manual of the Hammond Street Congregational Church, 
Bangor, Maine. 1871, From Francis Dighton Williams Chap- 
ter. 

MarYLanp 


Progenitors of the Howards of Maryland. H. R. Evans. 
1938. From Maryland ‘“‘Daughters.’’ 


Massacnusetts 


Sketches from the History of Town of Douglas, Mass. L. J. 
Marsh. From Miss Etta H. Johnson through Capt. Job Knapp 
Chapter. 

Rev. Amos Adams 1728-1775, Patriot Minister of Roxbury, 
Mass. R. M. Lawrence. 1912. From Massachusetts *Daugh- 


Micnican 


Following 2 pamphlets from Sarah Ann Cochrane Chapter : 
Northville, Mich. and Its First Presbyterian Church. C. L. 
Dubuar. 
History of the Presbyterian Church in Plymouth, Mich. N. 
Dibble. 1937. 
MINNESOTA 


Following 3 pamphlets from Keewaydin Chapter: 
Anderson Family Descent from 1575 to 1900. 1900. 
Autobiography of Mary oa Hill Anderson, Wife of Robert 
Anderson, 1827-1924. 1934 
Followers of the Trail, A Pageant of Early Minnesota. 
1937. 
New Hampsnine 


New Hampshire D. A. R. Year Book 1937-1938. From New 
Hampshire “Daughters.” 


New Jensey 


Quackenbush Genealogy. Revised edition. 


Compiled and 
presented by Mrs. Helen R. Q. Winans. 
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New Mexico 


The Gilbert Family, The Carver Family and The Duffield 
Family. J. C. Martindale. 1911. From New Mexico “Daugh- 
ters.” 

New York 


The Pulteney Land Title, Genesee Tract. C. Willis. 1924. 
From Mrs. John W. Taggart through Baron Steuben Chapter. 


Norta CARoLina 


Robinson Family History, Watertown, Mass. From Mrs. 
Talmage Gardner. 
Public Officials of Rutherford Some, | 779. 1934. C. Griffin. 


1934. From North Carolina ‘‘Daughte 
First Presbyterian Church, 1832- 1932. Compiled 
and presented by Mrs. J. A. Fore. 


Nortu Dakota 


History of the North Dakota D. A. R. and Year Book 21st 
_ State Conference. Mrs. W. C. Fait and Mrs. W. H. Swinton. 
1937. From North Dakota ‘‘Daughters.”’ 


On10 


Following 2 pamphlets from Mrs. Elatus G. Loomis through 
Lakewood Chapter: 
Essex Institute Historical Collections. Vol. 53, No. 2. 1917. 
Utah Gc nealogical and Historical Vol. 20, Nos. 
1, 2, 4 1929. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A History of Mt. Carmel Presbyterian Church. 1934. From 
Colonel William Wallace Chapter. 

Following 4 pamphlets from Mrs. James E. Gibson through 
Philadelphia Chapter: 

Washington, Freeman of Albany. 1932. 

The Constitution of the United States. 1937. 

Constitution Celebration, Philadelphia. 1937. 

Washington in Chester County. C. W. Heathcote. 1931. 

Papers of the Lancaster County Historical Society. Vol. 
41. No. 7. 1937. H. R. Barnes. From Mrs. Charles M. 
Coldren. 

Texas 


Fort Griffin. O. E. Clarke. 1936. 
Davis, Regent of Lee's Legion Chapter. 


From Mrs. Emma C. 


WasHINCTON 


History of Harmony Hill School, Nebraska, 1870-1934. Liz- 
zie and A. E. Lockwood. From Esther Reed Chapter. 


Wisconsin 


The Story of the Fox River Valley, 1634-1880. M. A. 
O'Keefe. From Mrs. H. S. Cooke, Historian, Appleton Chap- 
ter. 

Orner Sources 


The Salters of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. W.M. Emery. 
936. 
Following 3 pamphlets from Society of the Cincinnati in 
the State of Virginia: 
_ Roster of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Vir- 
ginia. 1937. 
Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati in the State of Virginia, October, 1937. 
Dormant Rights to Membership in the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati in the State of Virginia. E. E. Hume. 
Following 6 pamphlets from Mr. Charles D. Weirick: 
Lebanon County Historical Society. Vol. 10, No. 10. 
Lebanon County Historical Society. Vol. 11, No. 1. 
Lebanon County Historical Society. Vol. 1, No. 3. 
Lebanon County Historical Society. Vol. 11, No. 2. 
Lebanon County Historical Society. Vol. 11, No. 3. 
Lebanon County Historical Society. Vol. 10, No. 9. 


Steele. 
Gravestone Inscriptions in Vermont. 


A. H. Lancour. 1938 


MANUSCRIPTS 


District or Cotumsia 


ger Families. 1938. From Mrs. Alice F. M. Mason. 


A History of Limestone County, Texas, 1833-1860. H. 


F. S. Spurling. 1937. 
Passenger List of — Coming to North America 1607-1825. 


Following pamphlet | purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 


ington Fund. 
Vital Records of Bethlehem, N. H., 1791-1838. P. Ham- 
mond, 1937. 


Index to a Genealogical History of the Bittinger and Bedin- 
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Marriages Performed by Rev. Timothy Howe, Amelia County, 
Va., 1833-1890. From Mrs. Clair Barnes through Genealogical 
Records Committee. 

Following 2 manuscripts compiled and presented by Mrs. 
G. M. Brumbaugh through Livingston Manor Chapter: 

Index to “Stiles Family in America, by Mary Stiles P. 
Guild.” 1938. 

Index to “‘Genealogy of the Wells Family of Wells, Maine, 
by Charles K. Wells, Published 1874.” 

Index to “John Crowe and His Descendants, 1903."" 


Kemp Family Records. From Mrs. Frank Quigley. » 


Grorcia 


Collections of William McIntosh Chapter, Georgia. Com- 
piled and presented by Mrs. Rosa T. Lane, Regent, William 
McIntosh Chapter. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Miss Laura L. Satterfield, His- 
torian John Benson Chapter: 

Marriage Records of Hart County, 1854-1875. L. L. Satter- 
field. 1937. 

Bible and Cemetery Records. L. L. Satterfield. 1938. 
INDIANA 


Cemeteries, Clear Creek Township, Monroe County. L. B. 
Emery. From Mrs. Charles R. Emery. 


lowa 


Following 5 manuscripts from Mrs. Mary Kelleher through 
Fort Dodge Chapter: 


Ballard Family Data. 


Swayne Family Data. 
Cram Family Data. 

Kansas 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Margaret Grandle, Chair- 
man Genealogical Records Committee, Oceanic Hopkins Chap- 
ter: 

Marriage Records, Cherokee County, 1867- — 

Deed Records, Cherokee County, 1869-187 

The Line of Timothy Meeker, Senior, of New Jersey. From 
Miss Grace R. Meeker. 


MARYLAND 


Bible Records of Pudney Family of New York. From Peggy 
Stewart Tea Party Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Arvilla Leonard through 
Capt. Job Knapp Chapter: 

Cyrus and Lucinda Putnam Bible Record. 

Timothy and Rachel Martin Bible Record. 


MICHIGAN 


Supplement to a Brief History of the Obadiah Rogers 
Family. F. S. Whelan. From Abi Evans Chapter. 

Cuyler, Curler, Van Cuyler, Van Corlear, Ancestry of Mary 
Ann Cuyler, Alton, Wayne County, N. Y. J. M. Beem. From 
Mrs. Berton E. Beem. 

Cemetery Records of Allegan and Barry Counties with 
Monteith, Miller, Rude (Rood) and Rossman Bible Records. 
From Hannah McIntosh Cady Chapter. 


New 


Manhattan Chapter, D. A. R., New York, Genealogical 
Records. 1938. From Mrs. Grace G. De Sola. 

Index to List of Ancestors Records in D. A. R. Magazines. 
Vols. 1-70. Compiled and presented by Mrs. Louise H. Rainey. 

History of the Town of Schuyler, Herkimer County. E. J. 
Klock. 1930. From Edgar J. Klock through Mrs. Charles 
E. Merritt. 

Nortw Carona 

The Trial and Death of Marshal Ney. From Mrs. R. H. 

Whitehead. 
Onto 


Following 2 ipts c 
Grace M. Winnagle: 

Ebene: er Reeve of Long Island and Trumbull County, Ohio. 

John indrews of Haddam, Conn. 
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Ezra Bassett Family Records. 1938. 

Samuel Dean Family Bible Records. 1938. 

Price French Family from Bible Records. 1938. 

The Herrington Family Records. 1938. 

Nathan Kidney Bible Records. 1938. 

McCreary Family Records. 1938. 

Obediah Munn Family Record. 1938. 

Israel Dwelle Wagar Bible Records. 1938. 

Rev. Jonathan Winchester and Rev. Charles Calkins Records. 
1938. 

Nicholson Family Record. 1. R. Mcintyre. 1938. 

Buchanan Line. 1938. Compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Regina F. Lemon through Lakewood Chapter. 

Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Elatus G. Loomis 
through Lakewood Chapter: 

A Lineage of George T. Bishop. E. S. Loomis. 1938. 

Pedigrees of George Marshal and Wife. E.S. Loomis. 1938. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Collections of Franklin County, Chapter D. A. R., Pa. V. 
S. Fendrick. From Franklin County Chapter. 


Sourn Caroiina 


South Carolina’s Part in the Federal Constitution. J. R. 
McKissick. From Mrs. Robert H. Welch, State Librarian. 


TENNESSEE 


Following 2 manuscripts from Mrs. Rutledge Smith, State 
Regent: 

Records from the Bible of Paulding and Martha Terrell 
Anderson. 


The Descendants of Richard and Jane Foster Anderson. 
S. E. A. Ashe. 


Vincinta 
Marriage Bonds of Norfolk County from October 5, 1706 to 
December 31, 1850. 1933. From Mrs. Mary Hopkins Hunt. 
Wisconsin 


Wisconsin's First Deed, 1793. From Mrs. H. 
torian, Appleton Chapter. 


S. Cooke, His- 


Oruer Sources 


Medina County, Ohio, Marriages prior to 1850. Compiled 
and presented by Miss Winifred Wolcott. 

Heiser Family History. From Mr. Ned B. Smith. 

Ancestry of Julia Ann Wilcox Who Married Morris Craytor. 
From Mr. Doyle M. Craytor. 

Judge Isaac Spinning and Lt. Col. William Goforth, Data 
N. J. & Pa. From Miss Mary L. Spining. 

Additional Data on Israel Bissell, Postrider of the Revolu- 
tion. Compiled and presented by P. M. Smith and E. C. 
Smith. 

Following 4 manuscripts purchased from Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 

Baptisms of the First Dutch Re age Church of Rochester, 
Ulster County, New York, 1795-1809. L. H. Zimm. 1938. 

Corrections of the list of Baptisms of First Dutch Reformed 
Church, Gotete, Ulster County, N. Y., 1736-1795, published 
in Olde Ulster, Vol. 10, 1914 

Abstracts of Wills for Queens County, N. Y., 
Vol. 3. R. C. Sawyer. 1937. 

Abstracts of Wills for Queens County, N. Y., 1843-1850. 
Vol. 4. R. C. Sawyer. 1938. 


1828-1843. 


PHOTOSTATS 


INDIANA 


Photostat of Jobe and Anna Silver, Bible Record. From 
Mrs. Julius Gauss. 
MARYLAND 


Mayflower Ancestors of Bertha Brownell Belt. From Mrs. 
Bertha Brownell Belt through Brig. General Rezin Beall 
Chapter and Genealogical Records Committee. 


Onto 


Will of Ebenezer Fish, Sr. From Lakewood Chapter. 
Loomis Family Chart. E. S. Loomis. 1930. From Mrs. 
Elatus G. Loomis through Lakewood Chapter. 


Orner Sources 
Photostat of Original Manuscript Chart, Goelet Family 
Pedigree Table. 
Bible Record of Barlow Family, Including Families of Ben- 
net and Kelley. 
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MAPS 


Wisconsin 


Following 3 maps from Mrs. H. S. Cooke, Historian, Apple- 
ton Chapter: 

The Fox River Valley, 1634-1880. 

The Conquest of a Continent. 

Wisconsin State Parks. R. S. and E. F. Bahlman. 1932. 


NEWSPAPERS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Copy of Pennsylvania Packet and Daily Advertiser, W ednes- 

day, Sept. 19, 1787. From Mrs. James E. Gibson through 
Philadelphia Chapter. 

BOOKPLATES 


California 5; New York 6; Oregon 9; Washington 3 


_ GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
BOOKS 


wie 
New Jensey 
Bible and Family Records, Burlington County. Vol. 
Annis Stockton Chapter. 
The Family of Elisha Cooke. F. C. Newberry. 
Onto 


Early Marriage Records, Gallia County, (L through Z). 
Vol. 2. French Colony Chapter. 


Mary A. 
la Librarian General. 


Mrs. Tomm expressed deep appreciation of the 
privilege of having served, and repeated an origi- 
nal poem. 

In the absence of the Curator General, Mrs. 
Robert J. Reed, her report was read by Miss 
Street, Vice President General of Connecticut. 


Report of Curator General 


A large number of beautiful gifts have come to 
the Museum since the February Board Meeting, 
only a few of which is there time to speak of today, 
but I know Mrs. Reed’s heart will rejoice when 
she sees the long list. 

A Gila Polychrome bowl of 1500 A.D., which 
is a very fine specimen of the last prehistoric pot- 
tery, has come from Arizona for the Indian Case 
and also some unusual representative Indian speci- 
mens, chiefly from prehistoric ruins, sent by Texas. 

From Mary Clap Wooster Chapter, New Haven, 
Connecticut, came a collection of 23 pieces of 
china. These were unusually fine examples in 
perfect condition and were presented in memory ; 
of Mrs. Richard T. Lyon, who willed them to the tis, 
Chapter, and honoring Mrs. Robert J. Reed, bee 
Curator General, and Miss Emeline A. Street, ex- : 
Regent of the Chapter and Vice President General 
from Connecticut. A mounted collection, framed, 
of representative Federal stamps chosen from is- 
sues of the first ten years, including a New York 
Postmaster’s Provisional Stamp, as an example of 
what preceded them, has been given by Miss 
Katharine Matthies, National Chairman of Ap- 
proved Schools. 

A “Parian” 


a7) 


pitcher, with satyr and children 


decoration, has been given by the District Mu- 
seum Committee in honor of Mrs. Charles C. Haig, 
‘State Regent, and is to be seateee in the Museum 
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case presented in honor of Mrs. Haig by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia D. A. R. 

From Kansas has come a rare old blue “Consti- 
tution” plate, and from Kentucky a very early 
and beautiful Sheffield cake basket in honor of the 
State Regent, Mrs. Robert K. Arnold. 

A basket of wax fruit under glass, which is quite 
unusual, comes to us from the estate of Dr. Mary 
Laughten of Maryland. 

Four “wine coolers,” probably Waterford, and 
used in the family of Judge James McKown, whose 
residence still stands in Albany, N. Y., has been 
given us by Massachusetts. The interesting his- 
tory in connection with these wine coolers, or 
finger bowls, is that Judge McKown entertained 
at a stag dinner in honor of the President of the 
United States. At the close of the dinner, Presi- 
dent Van Buren rose and lifting the wine cooler 
in place of his wine glass, which was empty, pro- 
posed a toast to his host. Following the example 
of their distinguished guest, every man at the 
table drank the toast from his wine cooler. 

New Hampshire has added to their children’s 
attic a beautiful fireboard covered with rare 
French pictorial wall paper in lovely color, and 
Pennsylvania has given a beautiful glass plate of 


the “Teasal” pattern. 

le Mrs. Robert J. Reed, Curator General, has sent 
am 4 from her own personal collection 17 rare pieces of 

y china and silver for the case given in her honor by 


West Virginia Daughters. 

To the articles in honor of Mrs. Reed have been 
added a splendid Sheffield bowl, of the 1810 pe- 
riod, oval in shape, and with a standard, presented 
by the D. A. R. Museum Committee with affection 
and appreciation of Mrs. Reed’s accomplishments 
for the Museum during her term of office. 
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Arizona: 


State Chairman, Mrs. Daisy Smith. 
_ Gila Polychrome bowl, 1500 A. D., very fine speci- 
men of last prehistoric pottery, classified by Heard 
Museum, Phoenix, gift of Mrs. Robert Kemp 
Morrison, Charles Trumbull Hayden Chapter. 

; California: State Chairman, Mrs. Orrin F. 
_ French. Two small child’s china cups, one with 
name “Fanny,” the other decorated with a bird; 
snuff box, papier mache; several pieces of rare old 

lace; gift of Mrs. J. M. Davis, Los Angeles. 

, Colorado: State Chairman, Mrs. Herbert S. 
Sands. French china pitcher from the birthplace 


of Lafayette, Chateau de Chevaniac in Auvergne, 
es gift of Mrs. Neil Kimball, Regent of Mount Look- 
out Chapter. 

Jie x Connecticut: State Chairman, Miss Emeline A. 


Street. Staffordshire blue and white “Clews” 
plate, decoration, man with a sickle and basket of 
fruit; Staffordshire blue and white “Clews” plate, 
decoration, landing of General Lafayette; Stafford- 
shire blue and white “Clews” plate, decoration, 
a a winter view of Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Stafford- 

shire blue and white plate “Enoch Woods,” deco- 
ration, Castle Forbes; Staffordshire blue and white 
plate, shells on the border, view of Southampton; 
; Staffordshire blue and white plate, “Adams,” deco- 
i - ration, cows in foreground of picture; Stafford- 


shire blue and white “State’s plate”; blue and 


white’ cup and saucer; blue and white mug, no 
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handles; Staffordshire brown and white plate, 
decoration, park scenery, cow and deer; white 
bowl, “Leeds,” dark and light blue decoration; 
pink and white plate, decoration, scene of mill 
and road; Spode plate, “No. 317544,” dark blue 
and white, decoration, hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon; pink luster cup and sauce, no handles, deco- 
ration, old castle; etched wine glass; white salt 
shaker, “Leeds” ware; two brown and white cup 
plates; two blue and white cup plates; blue and 
white Chinese plate, “Canton” ware. This collec- 
tion is presented by Mary Clap Wooster Chapter 
in memory of Mrs. Richard T. Lyon and honoring 
Mrs. Robert J. Reed, Curator General, and Miss 
Emeline A. Street, ex-Regent of the Chapter and 
Vice President General from Connecticut. 

Fine linen kerchief edged with real lace and 
two hand-made caps trimmed in real lace, which 
belonged to Electa Barret, born 1811, daughter of 
Capt. Urban Barret, and great grandmother of 
donor, Mrs. George C. Warren, Regent, Sarah 
Rogers Chapter. 

Pair of Colonial silver shoe buckles, belonged to 
Gilbert Tracy, Revolutionary soldier, gift of de- 
scendant, Mrs. Daniel J. Bloxham, Sarah Whitman 
Hooker Chapter. 

District of Columbia: State Chairman, Mrs. 
William B. Sinnott. Carved gourd for shot, car- 
ried by William Taylor of Virginia, 1768, when on 
an expedition against the Indians, given by Wil- 
liam Bernard Taylor, Jr., through his aunt, Mrs. 
Harry M. Howard. 

Thread lace parasol cover, belonged to wife of 
Daniel Rapine, 2nd, Mayor of Washington, D. C., 
appointed by President Madison to fill out unex- 
pired term of Mr. Burt, June 1811 to June 1812, 
gift of great-granddaughter of Daniel Rapine, 
Mrs. William R. Cole, Regent of Francis Scott 
Chapter. 

Original letter written by Thomas Jefferson, 
then President of the United States, gift of Mrs. 
John O. Crittenden in memory of Ann Willis 
Stout, American Liberty Chapter. 

Military commission of Henry Courtright, signed 
by James Madison as President of the United 
States of America, gift of Miss Ruth Phillips, Lucy 
Holcomb Chapter. 

“Parian” pitcher, satyr and children decoration, 
given by the D. C. Museum Committee in honor 
of Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, State Regent, this 
pitcher to be placed in the Museum case presented 
in honor of Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, State 
Regent, 1936-1938, by the D. C. D. A. R.; beaded 
bag, Venetian beads, rose pattern; pair of silver 
sugar tongs, Revolutionary period, was wedding 
gift of Rebecca Rossiter, born 1774, married M. 
Uriah Betts: silver ladle, three silver teaspoons, 
maker “Pelletreau & Upson,” 1818, gift of de- 
scendant of Rebecca Rossiter, Mrs. Caroline Bloss 
Fristoe, through Ruth Brewster Chapter. 

Museum case, presented by the D. A. R. chap- 
ters in the District of Columbia in honor of the 
State Regent, Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig. 

Georgia: State Chairman, Mrs. Alfred N. Mur- 
ray. Generous gift of money. 

Illinois: State Chairman, Mrs. Chalon T. Land. 
Conch shell, over 100 years old, was used in fam- 
ily of donor as a dinner bell, to summon children 
from play and to warn men of danger, gift of 
Mrs. John Miller Land; a newspaper, “Sentinel of 
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Freedom,” published during the War of 1812, gift 
of Mrs. A. T. Mail through the State Chairman, 
Museum Committee of Illinois; pair of blue and 
white scent bottles, gold tracings on blue, gift of 
Mrs. Webb in honor of her Revolutionary ancestor, 
Daniel Feagins of Loudoun County, Virginia, 
through Peoria Chapter; fine lace collar, belonged 
to Lydia Moss Bradley, daughter of Capt. Zealy 
Moss, of the American Revolution, gift of Mrs. 
Loyal G. Tillotson, Regent, Peoria Chapter. 

Kansas: State Chairman, Mrs. Garland P. Fer- 
rell. Silver teaspoon, initials “M.D.,” maker 
“Johnson,” belonged to Mariah Dockstaden Fonda, 
born 1791, grandmother of the donor, Mrs. Henry 
B. Clapp, Betty Bonnie Chapter. Lightweight 
colored silk “summer shawl” more than 100 years 
old, belonged to a Real Daughter, grandmother 
of the donor; a very rare old blue “Constitution” 
plate, center of plate contains an inscription from 
the Constitution of the United States, around outer 
border are four medallions, each containing a short 
quotation, and between each medallion is an eagle 
with outspread wings, the feet clutching a bundle 
of arrows and with seal of national flag on their 
bodies, given by the State Chairman of Museum 
Committee, Mrs. Garland P. Ferrell, in honor of 
her mother, Mrs. Eleanor Isabella Bayne. 

Kentucky: State Chairman, Mrs. O. C. McKay. 
Beautiful very early Sheffield cake basket, scal- 
loped edge, gift of Kentucky D. A. R. in honor of 
the State Regent, Mrs. Robert Keene Arnold. 

Louisiana: State Chairman, Mrs. C. H. Neely. 
Money from Shreveport Chapter; money to pur- 
chase article for Indian case, gift of Mrs. C. H. 
Neely, Oak Grove Chapter; money from Baton 
Rouge Chapter, also from Moses Shelby Chapter. 

Maine: State Chairman, Mrs. Wilbur L. Hunter. 
18th century bag, made of ribbon and black lace, 
gift of Miss Jeannette E. Combs, Governor James 
Bowden Chapter, 18th century iron latch made by 
“A. Newman,” gift of Mrs. George Nelson Wing, 
chairman of Museum Committee, Pemaquid Chap- 
ter; antique Indian stone sling shot, antique 
stone Indian ax, gift of Mrs. Fannie Edwards 
Havenon, Topsham Brunswick Chapter; rare 18th 
century “Capo di Monte” tankard, old “Snake skin” 
cream pitcher, “silver resist” tankard, gift of the 
Museum Committee of Maine; twin dolls pre- 
sented to Deering twins at their birth, January 14, 
1859, Luella Deering (Burnham) and Estella 
Deering of Waterboro, Maine, members of Eliza- 
beth Wadsworth Chapter. 

Maryland: State Chairman, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Holland. Chinese Lowestoft plate, belonged to 
family of David T. Carver about 1830, gift of 
Mrs. David T. Carver, Carter Braxton Chapter; 
china drapery, “rosette” Liverpool print, “Silas 
Deane,” gift of Mrs. Harrison Robbins, Thomas 
Johnson Chapter; three “Spode” plates which 
belonged to the Reverend George William For- 
rester, who came to America about 1740 and was 
the first Rector of Shrewsburg Parish, Kent 
County, Md., gift of Mrs. A. de R. Sappington, 
Maryland Line Chapter; basket of wax fruit 
under glass from the estate of Dr. Mary Laughten, 
gift of Mrs. Harry Robert Rudy of Hagerstown, 
through Conococheague Chapter. 

Massachusetts: State Chairman, Mrs. Alva N. 
Fisher. Covered custard cup, china, probably 130 
years old, gift of Mrs. Uriah N. Coffin of Win- 


throp; iron kettle used to melt lead to make bul- 
lets for battle of Bennington, gift of Mrs. Emily 
D. Stacy, North Adams; light green china silk 
scarf, beautifully embroidered in colors, over 200 
years old, was brought from the East Indies by 
Capt. Thomas Dodge, master of a sailing vessel, 
early in 1700, to his eighth daughter, Sarah Conant 
Dodge, and given by her to her niece, Miss Serena 
Frances Perry, Real Granddaughter, Old Boston 
Chapter; pair of gold cuff links, enamelled flowers 
in center, brought from the East Indies, early in 
1700, to his ninth daughter, Martha A. Dodge, 
given by Miss Serena Frances Perry through Old 
Boston Chapter; sandwich spread plate, inscri 

tion around edge, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” belonged to Mrs. Abigail Burgess Heffer- 
man, granddaughter of Bangs Burgess, Revolution- 
ary soldier, and also granddaughter of Gamalian 
Bates, Revolutionary soldier, families lived in 
Sandwich and were owners and workers in the 
glass factory, gift of a descendant, Mrs. Helena 
Hefferman Mahoney; four glass “wine coolers,” 
probably Waterford, used in the family of Judge 
James McKown, whose residence still stands at 
150 State St., Albany, N. Y. Interesting history in 
connection with these wine coolers, or finger bowls, 
as called in the tradition, is that Judge McKown 
entertained at a stag dinner in honor of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. At the close of the 
dinner, President Van Buren rose and lifting the 
wine cooler in place of his wine glass, which was 
empty, proposed a toast to his host. Following 
the example of their distinguished guest, every 
man at the table drank the toast from his wine 
cooler. Gift of a member of the McKown fam- 
ily through the State Chairman of Museum Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Alva N. Fisher. Gold thimble sup- 
posed to have been made from a gold nugget 
brought by Capt. Atkins to his daughter, Martha 
Atkins Gray, belonged to Mrs. Fairfax and given 
by Mrs. Grace Cobb Sanborn, Vice Regent Han- 
nah Winthrop Chapter; Lowestoft coffee pot, be- 
longed to Lewis Simpson, Revolutionary soldier, 
gift of Mrs. Alva N. Fisher; small book, a novel, 
“The Coquette,” or the story of Eliza Wharton, 
written by a lady of Massachusetts, published by 
Thomas and Whipple, 1810, 3rd ed., gift of a 
descendant of original owner through the State 
Chairman, Museum Committee, Mrs. Alva N. 
Fisher; small carved ivory pin cushion, belonged 
to daughter of Reverend Humphrey, Revolutionary 
period, gift of Mrs. Frank Nason, State Regent. 

Michigan: State Chairman, Miss Jeannette 
Heysett. Small book, select writings, “The Lon- 
don Carcanett,” published in London, 1831, 2d ed., 
gift of the State Chairman, Museum Committee, 
Miss Jeannette Heysett; casket of sand from the 
burial place of Pére Marquette. 

Mississippi: State Chairman, Mrs. Boyd Gar- 
diner. Money and Indian articles through the 
State Chairman, Museum Committee, Mrs. Boyd 
Gardiner, McComb; arrow heads found in Forrest 
County, supposed to have belonged to Choctaw 
tribe, gift of Mrs. D. P. Cameron, Regent of John 
Rolfe Chapter. 

Missouri: State Chairman, Mrs. Charles C. 
Madison. Silver beaker, coin silver, about 1780, 
awarded Sarah Champ Bolton, nee Lansdowne, of 
Jefferson City, 1835, by the County Agricultural 
Society for the most beautiful quilt exhibited that 
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Sugar bowl, 


year, given by her granddaughter, Mrs. Earle P. 
Clarke, Regent and Charter member, Webster 
Groves Chapter; a fine old brass kettle. 

Montana: State Chairman, Mrs. G. R. Hag- 
lund. Contribution to museum fund in honor of 
Mrs. Haglund, State Chairman. 

New Jersey: State Chairman, Mrs. Levi H. Mor- 
ris. French fan given by General LaFayette as a 
souvenir to Ann Paul Matthews, wife of General 
George Matthews, Ist Virginia Regiment, gift of a 
descendant, Mrs. Madge Telfair Tekirvan, Watch 
Tower Chapter; black lace shawl and veil, be- 
longed to grandmother of Anna Day Skinner, born 
1791, gift of Mrs. Howard Curtis, a granddaughter, 
through Major Bloomfield Chapter; a newspaper, 
“The National Register,” Washington City, May 
16, 1818, gift of Mrs. George F. Hunt of East 
Orange, N. J., through Hannah Arnett Chapter. 

Pron York: State Chairman, Mrs. Albert. L. 

Sayer. Mounted and framed enlistment paper, 
July 1779, from the family of Judge G. W. New- 
smith, gift of Mrs. Jean des Garenes. 

North Carolina: State Chairman, Mrs. L. N. 
Foy. Pair of spectacles worn by Thomas Abel, 


_ Revolutionary soldier, gift of Dorcas Bell Love 


Chapter. 
Ohio: State Chairman, Mrs. W. H. Rexer. 

dark blue Staffordshire ware, Mrs. 

W. H. Rexer, Bellefontaine Chapter. 
Pennsylvania: State Chairman, Mrs. 


Maurer. Beautiful glass plate, “Teasel” 


Harry 
pattern, 


_ from the personal collection of Mrs. Elizabeth F. 


Hequembourg, Regent for thirteen years of Cana- 
dohta Chapter; sandwich glass tea plate, gift of 
Mrs. Hattie S. Brunner through Berks County 
Chapter; contribution of money to purchase gift in 
honor of Mrs. Robert J. Reed, Curator General. 

Philippine Islands: State Chairman, Mrs. Charles 
S. Lobingier. Gift of money. 

Texas: State Chairman, Mrs. George S. Fraps. 
List of representative Indian specimens, chiefly 
from prehistoric ruins in Arizona. Articles are 
given through Clara Lee Fraps (Mrs. John Tan- 
ner), of the Department of Archaeology, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, by Dean Bryan Cummings, Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology and director of the museum 
at the University of Arizona. Given to the 
D. A. R. Museum by Mrs. G. S. Fraps of the 
A. and M. College of Texas, State Chairman for 
Texas of the D. A. R. Museum Committee: one 
stone axe from Kinishba, a ruin on the White 


River (dates of Kinishba—1150-1320, based on 


tree ring studies); two polishing stones, small, 
water worn stones used for putting a fine surface 
on pottery. These came from prehistoric ruins in 
the Salt River Valley, Arizona. Two oblong stone 
manos (“mano” is a Spanish word meaning 
“hand”). These stones are held in the hand by 
Indian women as they grind corn. The two 
specimens are also from the Salt River Valley. 
One large grinding stone, used in preparing 
various substances on a flat rock surface. 
grinding motion is used as indicated in the sur- 
face of the stone. Also from the Salt River Val- 
ley. Three fragments of cotton cloth from pre- 
historic ruins in the Nitsie Canyon, northern 
Arizona. Cotton was used in great abundance 
by the prehistoric Southwestern people, in suf- 
ficient quantity, in fact, to suggest cultivation. 
Pottery: No. 3872—small plain buff bowl from 
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Vera Cruz, rare. No. 8552—a plain red bowl 
from Kinishba, found in excavating this site. No. 
16406—a corrugated bowl from a burial ground 
at Turkey Hill Ruin, near Flagstaff in north cen- 
tral Arizona. Pottery was made in this region 
by building up coil upon coil, hence the “cor- 
rugated” effect (dates of Turkey Hill—1168-1278, 
based upon tree ring studies). No. 17540—an 
“olla” from Turkey Hill. Within a room a burial 
was placed, and this was an offering accompany- 
ing the burial. The “olla” form is very com- 
mon in the Southwest. No. 19014—another small 
piece from Vera Cruz, rare. No. 20211—one of 
a group of 13 pieces. This is a large cremation 
vessel. In the southern part of Arizona, crema- 
tion was commonly practiced. The charred re- 
mains were carefully picked up, placed in a clay 
urn and buried. The jar contains the original 
remains of a cremated human as found when 
the bowl was excavated at University Ruin, seven 
miles east of Tucson. No. 21302—from Mar- 
tinez Hill Ruin, 11 miles south of Tucson. Red 
on a buff bowl with the decoration on both 
inside and outside. This red on buff is typical 
of the southern Arizona territory, whereas black 
and white or black, white and red are more typi- 
cal of the northern part of the state. 

West Virginia: State Chairman, Mrs. A. Bruce 
Eagle. Large “Parian” pitcher, decoration of 
game; tall luster pitcher, dark copper with blue 
bands; luster pitcher, wide blue band with 
white figures; Staffordshire blue and white cup 
and saucer; gold and white cup and saucer, 
French china; Dresden pitcher; two sandwich 
glass tea plates; Bohemian red glass finger bowl; 
Bohemian red glass bottle; pair of Waterford glass 
salt dishes; small cut-glass bottle with silver 
top, about 1790, “Cornelius Bland,” London, 
maker, registered piece; Georgian silver spoon, 
about 1811, maker, “Wm. Eley and Wm. Fearn,” 
registered piece; large silver tablespoon; silver 
mustard spoon with long twisted silver handle; 
ivory fork and spoon, long Sheffield handles, 
salad set, about 1800; Sheffield silver “cere- 
monial” salt dish, prior to 1800; “Capo di Monte” 
saucer and cup, early 18th century, a rare and 
very fine specimen of this china. Gift of Mrs. 


. Robert J. Reed, Curator General, from her per- 


sonal collection for the case given in her honor 
by the West Virginia Society, D. A. R. Small 
“Apostle” pitcher, English, about 1835, gift of 
Mrs. A. Bruce Eagle, State Chairman, Museum 
Committee. 


Girts Direct To MusEuM 


Limoges china tea cup, saucer and cream 
pitcher; 1802 currency, one cent, gift of Mrs. 
Dorothy Abbott Barnes, Arlington, Virginia. 

Three coin silver teaspoons, belonged to Phebe 
Abbot Watkins, daughter of Joseph Watkins, a 
Revolutionary soldier; daguerreotype of Real 
Daughter, Phebe Abbot Watkins, gift of Mrs. 
Andrew Walz, Montreal, Canada. 

China sugar bowl made by “William Adams 
and Son,” decoration, “Franklin in harvest field,” 
given by Mrs. Luther E. Tomm in honor of Mrs. 
Robert J. Reed, Curator General. 


Loutse B. Reep, 
Curator General, N.S. D. A. R. 
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The Secretary of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Julius Young Talmadge, read the recommenda- 
tions of that committee: 
On motion of Miss Street, seconded by Mrs. 
Nason, which was carried, the question of the erec- 
tion of a tablet in commemoration of the organiza- 
tion of the National Society was referred to a 
committee of three members of the Board, of which 
Mrs. Emery shall be a member, to investigate and 
report to the October Board meeting. 
3. Whereas, Miss Catherine Barlow was the first 
duly elected Curator General; therefore, 
Resolved, That the request of the family of Miss 
Barlow, through the Dolly Madison Chapter, to 
place her D. A. R. pin in the Museum of Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, be granted. 

Moved by Mrs. Talmadge, seconded by Mrs. 
Rowbotham. Adopted. 

The Chairman of the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., read her 
report. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


During the last two months the attention of 
the Buildings and Grounds Committee has been 
chiefly occupied with preparations for the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Benches, tables, bulletin boards and other equip- 
ment have been brought from store-rooms, cleaned, 
renovated and put in place. To give additional 
space for the Press, the house-keeper was trans- 
ferred to a basement room in Memorial Conti- 
nental Hall, formerly used for storing records. In 
the kitchen used by our building help, a new 
sink and tubs have been installed and the walls 
painted white, giving much added light. 

Two of our cleaning women, Mrs. Steep and 
Mrs. Stinnett, have been retired on a pension. 

The details of arranging rooms for meetings, 
booths for exhibits, and the countless other needs 
for the Congress, link closely the work of the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee and the House 
Committee for several months. The Vice Chair- 
man of this Committee, Mrs. Frank H. Towner, 
who is also Chairman of the House Committee, 
has given many hours of service in arranging these 
preparations. Because of illness of one of our 
clerks who was attending to State meetings, these 
arrangements were completed by the Business 
Office. Thanks for this added service, much of 
which was done outside of regular hours, is given 
to Miss Rock and Miss Glascock. 

For the many courtesies of all members of the 
Board during the three years, the Chairman is 
deeply grateful. 

Saran Corsin Rosert, 
Chairman, Buildings and Grounds 
Committee. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. Robert, reported 
that the Society had lost since last report, by 
resignation 326, death 498, and moved that 176 
former members be reinstated. Seconded by Mrs. 
Boyd. Carried. 

Mrs. Robert J. Johnston, Chairman, Resolu- 
tions Committee, distributed copies of resolutions 
presented to that committee for action during 
the coming Continental Congress. 

The Recording Secretary General read an- 
houncements, 

The Chairman, Approved Schools Committee, 
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Miss Katharine Matthies, read the report of that 
committee. 


Report on Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee 
D. A. R. Schools 


There really is very little to report on our own 
two schools since the February Board Meeting. 
All the money needed for the equipment for the 
Recreation Hall at Kate Duncan Smith has been 
paid in or pledged, so this building will soon 
reach its full usefulness. Work on the health 
house is proceeding so well that it should be 
ready for use in the fall. The total amount of 
money received by Kate Duncan Smith during 
the past year is $18,975.11. 

The Illinois Daughters have promised the boys’ 
dormitory at Tamassee, while Michigan is raising 
money for a laundry and New Jersey is raising 
money for a cottage to be given in honor of the 
late Miss Mabel Clay, State Regent. The total 
amount of money received by Tamassee during 
the past year is $17,462.58. 

Thus our own two schools are being aided in 
very substantial ways which make possible their 
maintenance and the addition of needed equip- 
ment. 

KATHARINE MATTHIES, 
National Chairman. 


The Editor of the Magazine, Mrs. Frances Par- 
kinson Keyes, stated that as a surprise report she 
was not asking for nor needing moneys other than 
already given her; that the Magazine was pro- 
gressing nicely, that it now was in greater de- 
mand wherever displayed and that the new sub- 
scriptions numbered 300 received during the cur- 
rent month. 

Many members corroborated the statement of 
the Editor that the Magazine was in great demand 
—that second copies were now asked for when the 
one formerly on the shelf was rarely read. 

Informal discussion followed on the subject of 
the method of selecting the Good Citizenship Pil- 
grims and the personal contacts with them. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, on behalf of the members of the National 
Board of Management, presented to the President 
General, Mrs. Becker, a Chippendale secretary 
made in 1795, in appreciation of the happy experi- 
ences of their D. A. R. lives together, with a 
fervent God Bless You. The President General 
accepted the gift in words of appreciative thanks. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Spencer, gave a 
supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General 


Number of applications verified 80 
Total number of verified papers reported 
to Board Meeting today: 
Originals 1,580 
Supplementals 430 
Total 2,010 
Papers on hand not verified April 17, 1937: 
Supplementals 
Papers received through April 16, 1938: 
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Papers verified since April 17, 1937 pst 


1,604 
Rejected: 

Originals 58 
Supplementals 191 

Papers on hand not verified April 16, 1938: 
Total 10,145 


Lue REYNOLDS SPENCER, 


Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Spencer moved That the 80 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Society, making a total of 1,580 ad- 
mitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Nason. 
Carried. 

The Librarian General, Mrs. Tomm, moved 
That we send a message of love and regret at her 
absence to Mrs. Richardson, Reporter General to 
Smithsonian Institution. Seconded by Mrs. Keesee. 
Carried. 

Mrs. Baughman of Louisiana moved that the 
National Board of Management give our beloved 
President General, Mrs. William A. Becker, and 
her cabinet, a rising vote of thanks, expressing 
our appreciation of their unexcelled leadership 
through three years of unselfish and consecrated 
service with courtesy and justice for all, ever mind- 
ful of the highest ideals of our splendid organiza- 
tion. Seconded by Mrs. French. Carried by a 
rising vote. 

The President General expressed deep grati- 
tude to all those making up the National Board 
during her administration, making it easier to 
carry on. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Goodhue, stated 
that Mrs. Dick of Maryland is to give the much 
desired 18th century portrait for the mantel in 
the D. A. R. Room in the Moore House at York- 
town. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, read the minutes of April 16, 1938, which 
were approved. 

Recess was taken at 1.20 p. m. 

During the luncheon the Organizing Secre- 
tary General, Mrs. Pouch, read a supplemental 
report. 
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Supplemental Report of Organizing 
Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 


It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 

The State Regent of Missouri requests the 
appointment of Mrs. Clare Ritchey Wandling, as 
Organizing Regent at Kansas City, Missouri, be 
confirmed. 

The following Chapters have met all require- 
ments, according to our National By-laws, and are 
now presented for confirmation: 

Elizabeth Harper, Geneva, Ohio. 

French and Indian Trails, Pioneer, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Gilmore Berry, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hevena R. Poucn, 
Organizing Secretary General, N. S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Pouch moved that the supplemental report 
of the Organizing Secretary General be accepted. 
Carried. 

The members were reminded of the suggestion 
that magnolia trees were needed to beautify the 
grounds, and the following pledges of trees were 
made: Miss Marion D. Mullins, State Regent’-of 
Texas; Vice President General of Maryland, Mrs. 
Frank M. Dick, in honor of Honorary President 
General, Mrs. Magna; Mrs. Clarence H. Adams, 
State. Regent of Colorado, in honor of the Chap- 
lain General, Mrs. Boyd; Mrs. John F. Weinmann 
of Arkansas, in honor of Mrs. Homer Fergus 
Sloan, State Regent of Arkansas; Mrs. Harper 
Donelson Sheppard, State Regent of Pennsylvania, 
in honor of the President General, Mrs. Becker; 
Mrs. E. M. Brevard, State Regent of Florida; Mrs. 
Arthur Milton McCrillis, State Regent of Rhode 
Island; Mrs. William H. Schlosser, State Regent 
of Indiana; Mrs. Frederick Palmer Latimer, State 
Regent of Connecticut, in honor of Honorary 
President General, Mrs. Minor. It was agreed 
that these trees would be planted in the grounds 
of National Headquarters in honor of the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Celebration. 

Adjournment was taken at 2.30 p. m. 

Immediately after luncheon (3.10 p. m.) the 
members gathered in the corridor of Constitution 
Hall to attend ceremonies of the presentation of a 


~ bronze tablet in honor of Mrs. Russell William 


Magna, Honorary President General; then to re- 
assemble in Memorial Continental Hall for the 
dedication exercises of presentation of the Ham- 
mond Organ in honor of Mrs. George Thacher 
Guernsey, Honorary President General. 
May Erwin TALMADGE, 
Recording Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 
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MINUTES 


NATIONAL BOARD 


= 


REGULAR 


OF MAN AGEMENT 


HE regular meeting of the National Board 
Ts Management was called to order by the 
President General, Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., 
in the Board Room, Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Monday, April 25, 1938. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Loren Edgar Rex, 
stated that this first Board meeting seemed the 
beginning of a journey, the greatest need being 
Faith and a return to a sincere worship of God. 
She asked that each dedicate herself to bring 
this about; and offered prayer. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America was given. 

Informal discussion followed on the subject of 
the visit to Yorktown and Williamsburg, and trans- 
portation facilities; and the grouping of the 
regents of states desiring the presence of the 
President General during conferences. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. John S. 
Heaume, called the roll, the following members 
being recorded as present: National Officers: Mrs. 
Robert, Mrs. Mauldin, Mrs. Dixson, Mrs. Dick, 
Mrs. Whittaker, Mrs. Head, Miss Farwell, Mrs. 
Averill, Jr., Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Row- 
botham, Mrs. McMartin, Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Shep- 
pard, Mrs. Haig, Mrs. Rex, Mrs. Heaume, Mrs. 
Herrin, Jr., Mrs. Schermerhorn, Miss Schwarzwael- 
der, Mrs. Nason, Mrs. Duxbury, Mrs. Sisson, Mrs. 
Steele, Mrs. Young; State Regents: Mrs. Barnes, 
Mrs. Chappell, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Hodge, Mrs. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Latimer, Mrs. Scott, Miss Cheno- 
weth, Mrs. Brevard, Mrs. Hightower, Mrs. 
Cameron, Mrs. Zimmerman, Mrs. Schlosser, Mrs. 
Narey, Miss Seelye, Mrs. Wallis, Mrs. Lace, Mrs. 
Morgan, Mrs. Blakeslee, Miss Hersey, Mrs. 
Geagley, Mrs. Bennison, Mrs. Quin, Mrs. Chiles, 
Mrs. Rahn, Mrs. Knight, Mrs. Crockett, Mrs. 
Perkins, Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Duffy, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. 
Fait, Mrs. Donahue, Mrs. Kayser, Mrs. Forney, 
Miss Sheldon, Mrs. Gardner, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. 
Vaughn, Mrs. Berry, Miss Mullins, Mrs. Sinclair, 
Mrs. French, Mrs. Stuart; State Vice Regents: 
Mrs. MacDonald Mrs. Brundage; and Mrs. 
Stuckert, Regent, Puerto Rico Chapter. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the minutes of the last meeting of the Con- 
tinental Congress, April 23, 1938, which were 
approved. 

The President General stated that while she had 
no formal report, she thought it would interest 
the members to know that the first official act 
of the new administration was her visit with her 
cabinet to the annual convention of the National 
Society, Children of the American Revolution, in 
session in Memorial Continental Hall, and she 
felt happy that her first words had been uttered 
to the children; that the first greeting had been 
Daughters of American 


to the National Society, 


Colonists; that the first official letter sent was to 
the Honorary President General, Mrs. Becker, 
asking her to officially represent the Society at 
the dedication of the Surrender Room in Moore 
House at Yorktown. 

Miss Mullins of Texas spoke of the appreciation 
of the State of Texas in being privileged to pre- 
sent a bell to the chapel at Valley Forge, its 
efforts being climaxed by having the President 
General and her cabinet as the guests of Texas 
to take part in the dedication of the bell, and 
urged the members to join in making this sacred 
pilgrimage. 

The Chaplain General, Mrs. Rex, gave an in- 
formal report, asking cooperation; in offering 
prayer she hoped every one to be with her in 
that prayer. 

Discussion arose as to the confusion in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer when some used the words debts 
and some trespasses, and it was the wish of the 
majority that trespasses be used. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
had no formal report. 

The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kennedy Herrin, Jr., stated she had no for- 
mal report but wished to extend affectionate greet- 
ings to the President General and her cabinet; 
that she felt honored by the selection to this high 
office and hoped she would serve as efficiently as 
her predecessor, Mrs. Keesee. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. George 
D. Schermerhorn, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
It gives me pleasure to report as follows: 
The State Regent of Maryland requests the 
appointment of the following Organizing Regents: 
Miss Helena Ursula Jones, at Mt. Washington, 
Maryland and Mrs. Carrie Eugenia Rhinehart 
Wantz, at Westminster, Maryland. 
The following authorization of Chapters have 
expired by time limitation: 
Clinton, Mississippi 
Flandreu, Rapid City and Springfield, South 
Dakota. 
The State Regent of South Dakota requests 
these authorizations be renewed. 
The Yazoo River Chapter at Morgan City has 
met all requirements according to our National 
By-laws and is now presented for confirmation. 
Hazet F. SCHERMERHORN, 
Organizing Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Schermerhorn moved that the report of 
the Organizing Secretary General be accepted. 
Seconded by Mrs. Nason. Carried. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, 
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moved that 13 former members be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Herrin. Carried. 

The Registrar General, Mrs. Frank Leon Nason, 
read her report. 


Report of Registrar General 


Madam President General and Members of the 
National Board of Management: 
I have the honor to report 135 applications 
presented to the Board. 


ISABELLE C. Nason, 
Registrar General, N.S. D. A. R. 


Mrs. Nason moved that the 135 applicants whose 
records have been verified by the Registrar General 
be elected to membership in the National Society. 
Seconded by Mrs. Duxbury. Carried. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Leland Stanford 
Duxbury, had no formal report, stating she felt 
happy in greeting the National Board of Manage- 
ment, and asked the cooperation of all, working 
together in historical research. 

The Librarian General, Mrs. Vinton Earl Sisson, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General = 


Madam President General and Members of the 

National Board of Management: 

During the week of Congress the library wel- 
comed thousands of visitors, all interested in 
seeking information for additional bars. 

The work of the Genealogical Records Com- 
mittee speaks for itself in the list of gifts received. 

The following list comprises, 415 books, 176 
pamphlets and 4 manuscripts, 1 bookplate. 


BOOKS 


Connecticut 


Descendants of Matthias Hitchcock of East Haven, Connec- 
ticut, and Luke Hitchcock of Wethersfield, Connecticut. Mrs. 
Edward Hitchcock. 1894. From Mary Silliman Chapter. 


District or CoLumBIA 


Gardiner-Gardner Genealogy. C. G. Miller & J. 
ton. 1937. From Mrs. Jennie Gardner O'Boyle. 

Descendants of David Yale. E. Yale. 1850. From Mrs. 
George M. Pierce, Frances Scott Chapter. 


M. Stan- 


Report of the Genealogical Records Committee, D. C. 
D. A. R., 1934-36. Vol. 28. Mrs. E. E. Curry. From D. C. 
Genealogical Records Committee. 

History of Alachua County. F. W. Buchholz. 1929. From 


Bertha Hereford Hall Chapter. 


Gerorcia 


Extracts from Bible Records in Georgia State Department 
of Archives and History. 8 vols. Georgia ‘‘Daughters,"’ in 


Honor of the State Regent, Mrs. John S. Adams. 


ILLiNots 
Commemorative Biographical and Historical Record of Kane 
County. 1888. From General Henry Dearborn Chapter, 
through Mrs. David Peffers. 
INDIANA 
Johnson County Records. Volume 5. E. T. Bice. From 


Alexander Hamilton Chapter, Mrs. E. T. Bice, Regent. 


Kansas 
Following 2 books from Kansas ‘‘Daughters”’: 
History of Kansas D. A. R. 1894-1938. ds - 
Kansas State Directory D. A. R. 1938. aa?” - 
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Kentucky 


DuVals of Kentucky, from Virginia, 1794-1935. M. G,. 
Buchanan. From Boonesborough Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A Journal for the Years 1729-1803 By Samuel Lane of 
Stratham, New Hampshire. Hanson. 1937. From 
Mrs. Daisy Adams Titus, through Old South Chapter. 
MICHIGAN 
Autobiography of John Ball. K. B. Powers, F. B. Hopkins 


& L. Ball. 1925. From Sophie de Marsac Campau Chapter. 
Saginaw County Marriage Records, 1835-1867. From Saginaw 


Chapter. 
Gravestone Records of Lenawee County. H. C. Bowen. 
Vol. 2. 1937. From Mrs. Henry Camburn Bowen, in Honor 


of Lucy Wolcott Barnum Chapter. 

Following 3 books from Louisa St. Clair Chapter: 

Portrait and Biographical Album of Washtenaw County. 
1891. 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Northern Michigan. 
1895. 


Biographical History of Northern Michigan. 1905. 
NEBRASKA 


G. L. Shum- 
From Katahdin Chapter. 


History of Western Nebraska and Its People. 
way. 3 vols. 1918, 1921. 


New Jensey 


History and Records of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mendham, Morris County. H. M. Wright. 1938. From Miss 
Helen Martha Wright. 

Onto 


Gen€alogy of the Eight Brewster Cousins of Northern Ohio 
and their Descendants. C. M. Brewster. 1937. From Carl 
M. Brewster, through Columbus Chapter. 

Official Roster of Soldiers of the American Revolution who 
lived in Ohio. Vol. 2. Mrs. O. D. Dailey. 1938. From 
Ohio Daughters. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


An Historical Narrative of the Ely, Revell and Stacye Fami- 
lies who were among the founders of Trenton and Burlington 
in the Province of West Jersey, 1678-1683, with genealogy of 
the Ely Descendants in America. R. P., W. S. and D. B. 
Ely. 1910. 

From Mrs. 
ren S. Ely. 

Publications of the Historical Society of Schuylkill County. 
Vol. 2, No. 3. 1909. From Mrs. Mary Steinmetz. 


Warren S. Ely, in Memory of Co-Editor, War- 


Sourn CaRoLina 


Sketch of Lineal Descendants of Samuel Wilson, Jr. Mrs. 
J. B. Eaves. From Mrs. Maude C. Anderson. 


VERMONT 
C. E. Crane. 1937. 


Let Me Show You Vermont. From 


Marquis de Lafayette Chapter. 
ViRcINIA 


Roster of the Virginia Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1892-1936. 1937. From Virginia ‘*‘Daughters.” 


West Vircinia 


The West Virginia Pulpit of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
G. W. Atkinson. 1883. From Wheeling Chapter. 


WIscoNsIN 


Centennial History of the Town of Turtle, 
1836-1936. A. S. McLenegan. 


Rock County, 
From Beloit Chapter. 


Orner Sources 


Following 2 books from The American Historical So- 
ciety, Inc.: 

Encyclopedia of American Biography. New Series. Vol. 8. 
W. S. Downs. 38. 


Bascom and Allied Families. Mrs. J. D. Bascom. 1932. 
Following 13 volumes from Historical Records Survey, W. 
P. A.: 
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Inventory of County and Town Archives of Maryland, No. 
21, Washington County (Hagerstown). 1927. (2 copies) 

Inventory of County Archives of Michigan, No. 7, Baraga 
County (L’Anse). 1937. 

Inventory of County Archives of Florida, No. 11, Collier 
County (Everglades). 1938. (2 copies) 

Inventory of County Archives of Minnesota, No. 7, Blue 
Earth County (Mankato); No. 24, Freeborn County ( Albert 
Lea). 1937. (2 copies each) 

Inventory of County Archives of Colorado, No. 22, Freemont 
County (Canon City). 1938. (2 copies) 

Inventory of Parish Archives of Louisiana, No. 28, La Fayette 
Parish (La Fayette). 1938. (2 copies) 

Following 2 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Washing- 
ton Fund: 

Collections for a History of the Ancient Family of Mc- 
Math. F. M. McMath. 1937. 

Seventeenth Century Isle of Wight County, Virginia. J. B. 


Boddie. 1938. 
PAMPHLETS ‘Wee 


Kansas 
Following 3 pamphlets from Kansas 
39th Annual State Conference, N. S. D. A. R. of Kansas, 


1937. 
40th Annual State Conference, N. S. D. A. R. of Kansas, 
1938. (2 copies) 
Massacnusetts 


Following 2 pamphlets from Old Newbury Chapter: 
The Mayflower Descendant, January & April 1937, Vol. 34, 
Numbers | & 2. 
New 
The Story of Silas Town, Revolutionary Spy. M. B. Steele. 
1936. From Silas Town Chapter. 


Outro 


Early History of Columbus, Ohio. 
ter. 

Blennerhasset Island and the Burr Conspiracy. 
Schneider. 1938. From Muskingum Chapter. 


From Columbus Chap- 
N, F. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Supplement Number 1, to the History and Genealogy of 
the De Turk-De Turck Family Published 1934 by E. P. De 
Turk. 1937. From Miss Minna D. De Turck. 

Following 11 pamphlets from Mrs. Jacob V. R. Hunter: 

Historical Review of Berks County, Pennsylvania. Vol. 1 
Nos. 1-4; Vol. 2, Nos. 1-4; Vol. 3, Nos. 1-3 


Orner Sources 


Some Information—The State Historical Society of lowa. 
1938. From lowa State Historical Society. 

Inventory of Federal Archives in the States, Series VII, 
The Department of the Navy, No. 22, Minnesota. 1937. 
From Historical Records Survey, W. P. A. 

225th Anniversary of the Formation of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Trenton, New Jersey, 1712-1937. E. A. Mor- 
ris. (3 copies.) From Miss Mildred R. Woodruff, Senior 
President, Jinnie Jackson Society, C. A. R. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
Cotorapo 
Copies of Biographies of the Families of Alexander, Wilk- 
inson, Sparr and Guthrie, Etc. W. G. Alexander. 1892. 

From Peace Pipe Chapter. 
Distaict or Covumsia 
—— to “‘Genealogies and Sketches of Some Old Fami- 
By B. F. Van Meter, 1901. M. R. McCabe. 
ll Miss Martha R. McCabe. 
Kentucky 


Thomas family Bible Record, copied from Bible a Elizabeth 
Davis. From Miss Elizabeth B. Chinn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Inscrtptions of Old Mennonite Cemetery of the Hereford 
Congregation of Mennonites in the Borough of Bally, Berks 
From Mrs. Mary Steinmetz. 


County. 


BOOKPLATES 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Society Daughters of the American Revolution 
Bookplate. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
New York 


1291 index cards to data in D. A. R. Magazine. From 
Irondequoit Chapter. 


GENEALOGICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE BOOKS 
ALABAMA 


Greenwood Cemetery, Montgomery, Alabama. 
ney Chapter. 1937. 

United States Land Grants, Milledgeville, Georgia, August, 
1817-Nov. 1818 and Cahawba, Alabama, Dec., 1818. Peter 
Forney Chapter. 1937. 

Miscellaneous Land Grants: Spanish Land Grants, Missis- 
sippi Territory, January, 1763-August, 1810 (Now State of 
Alabama). Peter Forney Chapter. 1937. 


Peter For- 


ARKANSAS 


Report of Arkansas D. A. R. Genealogical Records Com- 
mittee, 1936-37. Vol. 11. 
Owen Families. B. O. Brockman. 


Lone Mountain. A. C. Hart. 1937. 

Laurel Hill Cemetery Records, 1853-1937, San Francisco. 
1935. 

San Francisco Cemetery Records, 1848-1863. Tamalpais 
Chapter. 1938. 

Vital Records from Family Bibles. Vol. 3. 1938. 

Vital Records from Cemeteries in Northern and Central 
California. 1938. 

Records of the Families of California Pioneers. Vol. 5. 


Connecticut 


Some Soldiers of the American Revolution. M. C. Tuller. 
Bible records, Samplers, Wills and Deeds. 1938. 

Bible and Family Records. 1938. 

Records of First Congregational Church in East Guilford 
(Now Madison), 1797-1827. 1938. 
Inscriptions from all cemeteries in the town of North a A 


Stonington. Anna Bailey and Fanny Ledyard Chapters. 1938. Pies 
Ashford, Bristol, North Branford, Oxford and Seymour 
Cemetery Inscriptions. 1938. 
Unmarked Graves in Greenwich, 1857-1898. Putnam Hill = 
Chapter. 1938. 
Distaict or CoLtumBia 
Genealogies. E. T. Howard. 1938. (Genealogical Records : 


Committee Report, 1937-38. Vol. 34.) 
Wills and Miscellaneous Records. E. T. Howard. 1938. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1937-38. Vol. 35.) 
Family Bible Records. E. T. Howard. 1938. (Genealogical 
Records Committee Report, 1937-38. Vols. 36 and 37.) 
Cutchogue, Long Island, Church Records. E. T. Howard. 
1938. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1937-38. 


Johnson County, North Carolina, Marriage Bonds. E. T. 
Howard. 1938. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, 
1937-38. Vol. 40.) 

Rowan County, North Carolina, Marriage Bonds. E. T. 
Howard. 1938. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, 
1937-38. Vols. 41 and 42.) 

Cumberland County, North Carolina, Marriage Bonds. E. T. 
Howard. 1938. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, 
1937-38. Vols. 43 and 44.) 


Orange County, North Carolina, Marriage Bonds. Pt. 2. a 
E. T. Howard. 1938. (Genealogical Records Committee 
Report. Vol. 46.) 

Georgetown University Archives. E. T. Howard. 1938. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1937-38. Vol. 47.) | 

= 
INDIANA 

St. Joseph County Cemetery Records. Genealogical Rec- 

ords Committee. 1938 as 
lowa 

Cemetery and Marriage Records of Benton, Black Hawk, a 
uchanan, Butler and Bremer Counties. M.H. Miller. 1937. 
(Genealogical Records Committee Report. Vol. 41.) a a 
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Marriage Records of Decatur, Fremont and Mills Counties. 
H. Miller. 1937. (Genealogical Records Committee 
Report. Vol. 42.) 

Mahaska County, Marriages. 
Records Committee Report, 1936-37. 

Genealogical and Miscellaneous Records. 
1937. (Genealogical Records Committee Report, 
Vol. 44.) 

Cemetery Records. M. 
eal Records Committee Report. 


M. H. Miller. 

Vol. 43.) 
M. H. Miller. 
1936-37. 


(Genealogical 


H. Miller. 
Vols. 


1937-38. (Genealogi- 
45 and 46.) 


Kentucky 


Bible and Family Records. Genealogical Records Com- 
mittee. 1938. 
Miscellaneous Records. Genealogical Records Committee. 
38. 
Warren County Wills, Books B. & D. Genealogical Rec- 
ords Committee. 
The Pattons and their Descendants. 


Committee. 1938 


Genealogical Records 
Lourmstana 


Genealogy and Personal History of Colonel Gilbert Antoine 
De St. Maxent. 

General Indian Archives of Seville. 

Defense of New Orleans. B. J. Lossing. 

Family Letters of Don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos. 

Lebeuf Genealogy. 

The Romance of the Toutant Beauregard. 

Joseph Roy de Villere. 

The Fonvielles of France and America. 

Wykoff History. 

Ralph Assheton Genealogy and Estate of William and Susan 
Watts Wikoff 

Souvenirs De Famille Recueillis, par Alcee Jacques Vil- 
lere, pour sa fille, Marie Helmina Villere, Epouse De Mon- 
sieur James Dupas. 

Baptismal, Marriage and Death Records 
Family. 

General Eleazar Wheelock Ripley. 

Genealogical Records Committee Report, 1938, Vols. 1 and 2. 
1938. 


of De Reggio 


Maine 


Old Families of Dexter, Maine. 
Early Marriages and Publishments in Gray, Maine. 


Miscellaneous Records. Vol. 7. 
MARYLAND 
Van Wickle-DeSille-Inloes Families. M. L. Knight. 1938. 
The Dick Papers. ¥. H. Markell. 
Baltimore City and County Marriage Records 1777-1799. 


E. R. George. 1938. 

Genealogical Records Committee Report 1937-38. 

Index of Female Names of Baltimore City and County Mar- 
riage Records 1777-1799. E. R. George. 1938. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abington, Massachusetts Records. 

Town Records and Reports of the Town Officers of Acushnet, 
Massachusetts for year ending December 31, 1936. 

Athol, Marriages 1816-1879. 

Attleborough, Births, 1850-1856; Marriages 1720-1844. 

Extracts from the town Records of Blandford. 


Boston Death Records, 1854. 

Boston Cemeteries. 

Inscriptions from Mt. Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge. 
2 vols. 1936, 

Records of Church of Christ, Cape Island, Barrington 


Township, Nova Scotia. 

Baptist Church Records, Charlotte, Maine, 1829-1860. 

Tombstone Records of East Street Cemetery, Chicopee Falls. 

Vital Records from Town Reports of Cohasset, 1865-1937. 

Epitaphs from Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, Boston. 1851. 

Tombstone Inscriptions, Copp’s Hill, Boston. 

Dennis Tombstone Inscriptions. 

Codman Cemetery Records, Dorchester, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Fitchburg Records, including Tombstone Inscriptions. 

Framingham Annual Reports, 1916-19, 1921-22, 1926-30, 1932- 
33, 1935-36. 

Old Cemetery Inscriptions, Holden. 

Leicester, Sterling and Sutton Cemetery Inscriptions. 

Longmeadow Cemetery Inscriptions. 

Old Cemetery, Mansfield. 

Marblehead Tombstone Inscriptions. 

Marlborough Ward Lists. 

History of the Town of Marlborough, Middlesex County. 
Massachusetts from 1657-1861, with brief sketch of town of 


. 
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Northborough and genealogy of families in Marlborough to 
1800. C. Hudson. 1862 

Marshfield Tombstone ‘Inscriptions. 

Marriages and Deaths Published in Melrose Record Oct. 2, 
1875-Apr. 22, 1876 and Melrose Journal Dec. 10, 1870-Dec. 20, 
1872. 

Newton Tombstone Records. 

Annual Reports of the Town Officers of Orange for the years 
ending February Ist, 1906, 1907, 1910, 1912, and December 
31st, 1914, 1916, 1920, 1922, 1924, 1925, 1930, 1931 and 1935, 

Oakland Cemetery Inscriptions, Randolph. 

Deaths published in Quincy Patriot, Quincy, 1837-1845. 

Marriages published in Quincy Patriot, Quincy, 1837-1845. 

Annual Reports for the Town of Reading for the years 1935 
and 1936, 

1936 Street Directory of Persons 20 years of age and over, 
in the Town of Reading. 

Congregational Church Records, Southampton. 

297th Annual Report of the Several Official Boards of the 
Town of Sudbury for the year ending Dec. 31, 1936 

Marriage and Death Records, Taunton, 1696- 1901. 

Taunton, Tombstone Inscriptions. 

Old Cemetery, Wakefield. 

118th, 119th and 121st Annual Reports of the 
Wakefield, 1929, 30, 32. 

Annual Reports of the Town of Wareham for the years 
1901-1937. 

Annual Reports of the Town Officers of Wellfleet for the 
years 1908-1910, 1912-1913, 1915-1917, 1919, 1930-1931, 1933- 
1934, and 1936. 7 

Prouty (Proute) Genealogy. C. H. Pope. 1910. ‘ 

Genealogy of Edward Bishop and John Young. 

Cooley, Clough, Hunt, Buttrick and White Families. 

Bible Records. Parts 1 & 2 

Bible and Miscellaneous Records. 

Massachusetts Civil Officers, 1775-1783. 

Lavina Benton's Autograph Album and Dea. Stephen Ben- 
ton’s Account Book. 

Maing, Massachusetts and Rhode Island Tombstone Inscrip- 
tions. 

Miscellaneous Records. 3 vols. 

Itemized Account of Chapter Contributions 1937-1938. 


Town of 


MicHicaNn 


Cemetery Records of Battle Creek Township, Penfield 
Township, Calhoun County, 1819-1938. Battle Creek Chapter. 

Berrien County Marriages Records 1839-1867. Algonquin 
Chapter. 

Records of the Towns of North and South Hempstead, Long 
Island, N. Y. 18 

1850 Census of Hillsdale County. V. L. Moore. 

Genealogical Records of Louisa St. Clair Chapter. Vol. 5. 

Index to, ‘History of Oakland County, Michigan, 1817-1877", 
General Richardson Chapter 1938. 


History of Oakland County, 1817-1877. 

Death Records, Mt. Elliott Cemetery, Wayne County. 
2 vols. 

Wayne County, Early Land Transfers. Vols. 10-24. 1937- 
1938. 


Index to names of witnesses to Marriages of Wayne County. 
Vol. 12. 1936. 

Wayne County Vital Records from Detroit 
Free Press, 1831-1848. Vol. 1. 1938. 

A Jenks Genealogy with Allied Families. 
1937. 

Michigan Bible 


Newspapers, 
H. C. J. Cleary. 


Records and Other Genealogical Notes. 


F. G. Sheehan. 1938 
Annals of Our Colonial Ancestors and their Descendants. 
A. M. Shotwell. 1895. 
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Letters of the Fuller Family. C. M. Faulkner. 
Genealogical Records, Colonial Chapter. 1938. 
Miscellaneous Genealogical Contributions. 1938. 
The Descendants of Andrew Hyde of Lenox, Massachusetts, 
Sixth in Descent from William Hyde of Norwich, Connecticut, 


1938. 


Including descendants of Rebecca Hyde Aye of Morrow 
County, Ohio. E. D. Hyde. 1937. 
Missourt 


Inscriptions on the Grav estones in The Old Cemetery, York 
Village, Maine. 2 vols. P. F. Stoneman. 

a on The Gravestones in The Sewall Cemetery, 
York, Mgin 

Bible a: Family Records. 


Mrs. J. F. Thompson. 
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Vital Statistics of the Town of Keene, 1742-1881. F. H. 


Whitcomb. 1905. 
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Vital Records Contained in the New Hampshire Gazette 
1756-1 oO ammond. 1937. 

New Hampshire Bible Records. 
Gravestone Inscriptions of Early Date. 
1938. 


Mrs. W. B. Folsom. 


New Jensey 


Atlantic County Family Lines. A. L. Risley. 1937. 
Basking Ridge Bible Family and Church Records. Vol. 4. 
Paramus, Reformed Dutch Church Marriages, 1799-1875, 
Bergen County. Garret A. Hobart Chapter. 1938. 
Bethlehem Township, Hunterdon County, Records 1756-1823. 


Vol. 1. E. M. W. Lanning. 1938. 
Genealogical Survey of Families About Deckertown, Sussex 
County. E. Stickney. 
Bible Records of Essex County. Vol. 
1938. 


Frazee and Allied Families of Essex oR Vol. 
Cemetery Records, Essex County. Vol. 1. 
Tombstone —— of Hunterdon, Somerset and Middle- 

sex Counties, D. Whitehead. 


Tombstone Scaigthaas of Mercer County. H. D. White- 
head. 

Record of Interments in Presbyterian Cemetery, Metuchen, 
Middlesex County, 1836-1935. F. J. Sortore. 1937. 


Marriage Records, Monmouth County, Book B, Vol. 1. 

Marriage Records, Monmouth County, Book B, Vol. 2. 
1938. 

Morris County Bible Records. M. D. Parker. 1937. 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church Records, Morristown, 1826-1894. 
M. D. Parker. 

Montclair, Essex County, Bible Records. 1938. 

Records of Halsey Street, M. E. Church, Newark. 1938. 

Records of Presbyterian Church, New Providence, 1807-1865. 
J. G. Wood. 

The First Church of Orange, Its Ministers and Ministries, 
1718-1928. F. H. Jamison. 

Passaic County Court House Records of Marriages 1837-1891. 
Garret A. Hobart Chapter. 1938. 

Old Acquackanonk Church Records, 
Vol. 2. 1938. 

Assessor Books of John D. Everett, 
Bonds and other papers. 1938 

Sussex County Veterans Graves. 1938. 

Copies of Surveyors Notes and Maps, 


1796-1826, Passaic. 


Sussex County; also 


Mostly in Wallpack 


Township, Sussex County. K. C. Potter. 1937. 
Sussex County Cemetery Records. 1938. 
Warren County Cemetery Inscriptions. Vols. 13-18. 1938. 


Warren County Soldiers of the American Revolution, their 
wives and daughters. A. B. T. Cummins. 19 
Mansfield Woodhouse Church and Burying Ground, Warren 
County. E. M. W. Lanning. 1938. 
Bible Records. Vol. 2. K. C. H. Anderson. 1938. 
Bible and Family Records. Mrs. E. F. Randolph. 1937. 
Bible and Family Records. Mrs. J. E. Pryor. 1936, 
and Family Records and Deeds. G. B. Randolph. 


. Family Records and Wills. E. M. Graham. 
Bible and Other Records of Southern New Jersey. 


1938. 
Vol. 3. 


a and Tombstone Records and Revolutionary Miscellany. 


. W. Bogardus.. 1938. 
“oud Legal Documents, Indentures, Mortgages, 1781-1859. 
1938 
4 ‘Book of Wills. K. C. Potter. 1937. 


Revolutionary Soldiers, 1775-1781. Vol. 4. M. E. and 
L. Doolittle. 1938 

Family Records. William Paterson Chapter. 1938. 
Genealogical Records. Shrewsbury “— Chapter. 1938. 
Genealogical Miscellany. Vol. 1. K. Buchanan. 1938. 


Genealogical and Historical Records. x B. T. Cummins. 
938. 

Connecticut Ancestors of Bergen Chapter Members. 
Documents of New Jersey and New York, 1667-1751, 
1763. 2 vols. 1938. 

The Bangs Family of South Dennis, Massachusetts. 
—" to The Family of Elisha Cooke. 


1938. 
1722- 


1938. 
F. C. Newberry. 


Clark Lillingston Families. 1938. 

Mellen and Lewis Families. S.E.M. Cobb. 1938. 

Van Vorst, Bacot and Collateral Families. E. R. V. 
Micelli. 1938. 


New 


a Family and Miscellaneous Records. Vols. 39 & 40. 
938. 


; Index to, Bible Family and Miscellaneous Records Vols. 1-40. 
938. 


Cemetery, Church and Town Records. Vols. 102-111. 1938. 
_— to, Cemetery, Church and Town Records Vols. 1-110. 
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Brown County Marriage Records. Vol. 1. 
Butler County Marriage Records, 1803-1817. 
Columbiana County Marriage Records 1804-1835. 
Cuyahoga County Early Marriage Records. Vol. 1 
Defiance County Marriage Records. 

Fayette County Marriage Records. 

Franklin County Marriage Bonds. 6 vols. 
Geauga County Marriage Bonds, 1852-1865. 
Greene County Marriage Bonds. 2 vols. 
Index to, Greene County Marriage Bonds. 
Lake, Licking and Logan Counties Marriage Bonds, 1840- 

1865. 
Copy of Volume 3 Old Series of Marriage Records of Huron 


County, 1846-1855. 
Marriage Records of Hardin County, 1833-1865. Vol. 1. " ‘a 
Mahoning County Early Marriage Records. ie) 
Marion County Marriage Records 1824-1865. 2 vols. : 
Medina County Merriage Records 1818-1865. 2 vols. wu 


Montgomery County Marriage Records, 1803-1827. 
Index to, Montgomery County Marriage 7 ney 1803-1827. 
Pickaway County Marriage Records, Book 5 =e 
Preble County Marriage Records, 1840-1850, 1850- 1860. Vols. . 
& 3 
Ross County Marriage Records 1840-1867, 1867-1890. 2 vols. _ 
Index to, Ross County Marriage Records, 1840-1890. 2 vols. : 
Shelby County Early Marriage Records. 2 vols. 
Trumbull County Marriage Records 1803-1865. 2 vols. 
Cuyahoga, Fulton, Medina, Lorain and Wayne Counties, 
Cemetery Records. 

Erie County Cemetery Records. 

Washington County Death Records, 1811-1865. 


te 


Clackamas County Cemetery Records. 
ay 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A Record of the Descendants of George and Jane Chandler 
who emigrated to Pennsylvania from Wiltshire, England, 1687. 
1937. 

Genealogical Records, 1935-1938. 2 vols. 

Records of the First Baptist Church and Second Baptist 
Church of Reading, New York. 

Miscellaneous Genealogical Records. 


Ruove Istanp 


Report of Genealogical Records Committee. 1937. 
Vexmont 

Bible, Family, Lineage Records. Vol. 7. 1937-1938. 
Vincinta 

Virginia Notes. T. Nimmo. 10 vols. 1938. 

Index to Virginia Notes. T. Nimmo. Vols. 1-5. 


Wasuincton 


Family Records of Washington Pioneers. H. A. J. Pinkham. 


Vol. 8. .1937-1938 
aw 


Chipley Genealogy 1709-1930. G. B. Chipley. 
Carleton-Hellums Families. B. O. Brockman. 


PAMPHLETS 


ARKANSAS 


Ancestry of Elizabeth Madison Braly. M. H. Smith. 1936. 
Scrap Book of Pioneers of San Francisco and Vicinity. 
V. W. Mulford. 1938. 
Cotorapo 


Chronology of Deaths and Marriages, Georgetown 1859-1924. 
Connecticut 


Enfield Men Whose Civil Service During the Revolutionary 
Period Gives Eligibility to the D. A. R. 1938. 


Kansas 
A. & N. Davis. 


History of Langston Family. 1935. 
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Maine Walker Genealogy—Descendants of Isaac and Margery 
(Bruce) Walker. 1938. 
Hatch Family Notes From Old Book in Possession of Cleon Antrim Gravestone Inscriptions. Mary J. R. Wilkinson. 
Hatch. 1937. 1938. 
Tubbs and Allied Families. J. E. B. Tubbs. 1937. Nortu CaRrouina 
Fryeburg Cemetery Records. 1937. 
Gleanings of Knox County Revolutionary Soldiers. E. K. North Carolina Tombstone Records. Genealogical Records 
Gould. 1937. Committee. 3 vols. 1938. 
Lisbon Town Records 1769-1828. 1937. Hoke County Marriages, 1906-1937. 
Sidney Marriages. 1937. North Carolina Wills. 1938. 
Sanford Graveyard and Tombstone Records. 1938. Index to Memoirs Filed in Salem Moravian Archives. A. L. 
Westport First Book of Marriages and Intentions 1828-1854. Fries. 
1937. Duplin County Cemetery Records. 1938. 
Some Cemeteries in Woolwich. J.J. Haskell. 1938. Greene County Tombstone Records. 1937. 
Hewins Family in Maine. G. H. Lilly. 1937. Guilford County Tombstone Records. 1937. 
Dearborn Records. 1937. Person County Tombstone Records. 1937. 
Marriages and Publishments 1855-1892 Gray, Maine. 1937. Richmond County Tombstone Records. 1937. 
Vital Records of York 1854-1868. 1938. Sampson County Tombstone Records. 1937. 
Beginnings of Hunt-Tucker Family. F. H. Nelson. 1937. North Carolina Bible Records. 1937. 
North Carolina and Texas Marriages by Rev. Watson M. 
MASSACHUSETTS Fairley. 1937. 
Devane, Dickson, Elliott Families of North Carolina. 1937. 
Annual Reports of Officers of Town of Wellfleet. 1887, North Carolina Scrap Book. 1938. 
1888, 1890-1893, 1896-1907, 1911, 1914, 1918. Thomas Topping Family, 1662-1876. 


Historical Sketch of Copp’s Hill Burying Ground. J. Nor- Records of New Hanover County, Extracts of Record Book 
ton. 1921, A& B. 
Anniversary Journal of Dracut. 1937. Stamp Defiance Chapter, D. A. R. Old Letters. 1938. 
Annual Reports of Wareham. 1865-6, 1866-7, 1868-9, 1869- The Hollands and Their Kin. L. P. Holland. 
0. Gravestone Records in North Carolina. Stamp Defiance 
Cemetery Inscriptions Wales, Hampden County. G. 0. Chapter. 1937-8. 


Chapman. 1937. Onto 
Rensselaer County, N. Y. Records. 1938. 
Chadbourne Family. K. B. Lewis. 1903. 90th Anniversary, St. James Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Fifield Family. 1938. Burlington, Ohio 1846-1936. 


Carleton Family. 1938. 

Seavey Family. 1938. 

Bailey Family. 1938. 

Family of Zacheriah Dunnells. 1938. 

Lewis and Wilder Families. C. E. Smith. 1938. 


Orecon 


Family Records. Wahkeena Chapter, D. A. R. 1938. 
Personal Interviews With Oregon People. Vol. 4. 1938. 


Munro Family of Scotland and Nova Scotia. 1938. Oregon Pioneers—Obituaries and Family Notes From News- 
Boardman Family of Mass., N. H. & N.Y. 1938. paper Clippings. Vol. 2. 1938. 

Choate Family. 1938. Miscellaneous Family Records. 1938. 

Hinckley Family Records. 1938. Oregon Cemetery Records. 1938. 

Haseltine Family Records. 1938. Zumwalt Family of Virginia, Missouri and Oregon. 1938. 


Abbe-Abbey Family. J. M. Maynard. 1938. Descendants of Jan Snedeger Who Came From Holland to 

Blake, Hussey, Wingate Families. C. E. Hussey. 1938. New Amsterdam in 1639. J. Snedicor. 1938. 

BDarkersville, N. Y. Cemetery Records. 1938. Minutes of the Abiqua Creek Oregon Congregation, 1852. 

Pittsfield, Baptisms 1764-1781. 1938. 1938. 

Springfield, Cherry Street Cemetery, Index of Lot Owners Marriages Performed by D. H. Plumb. 1938. 
and Burials Prior to 1932. 


—— Graves, Athol, Marked by Margery Morton Chapter. PENNSYLVANIA 
1938. 
Inscriptions from Bridgewater, Plymouth and Scituate. 1938. Some Pennsylvania Cemetery Records. 1938. 
Expenses of Town of Eastport, Maine 1865-1866. 1938. 
Tombstone Inscriptions, Acushnet. Part 2. 1938. —_ 
Tombstone Inscriptions, Waltham. Part 1. 1938. Sours Cansusma 
Reports of Officers of Stockbridge. 1903-1908, 1912, 1914, Bible Records. 1938. 
1917, 1925, 1926, 1929, 1935, 1936. Abstracts of South Carolina Wills. 1938. 
Joseph Brayton Family, S. C. 1938. 
MINNESOTA Church Records in South Carolina. 1938. 

. Z - Life of Gen. Edward Lacey With List of Battles and Skir- 
Layman’s Cemetery, Minneapolis. C. M. Faulkner. 1938. mishes in South Carolina during the Revolutionary Wa. 
Index to Burials at Layman'’s Cemetery, Minneapolis. 1938. M. A. Moore. 1859. 

Totten, Pearson and Telford Bible Records. 1938. . History of Ebenezer Presbyterian Church. J. C. Bailey. 
MISssIssiPPI 


Record of Graves in Chinn’s Chapel Cemetery, Denton 


Report of Mississippi Genealogical Records Committee. 
os. County. D. C. Stiff. 1937. 


Missouri Hamilton-Beeman Cemetery, Corsicana, Novarro County 
1860-1938. A. C. Love. 1938. 

Chesterfield County, Virginia, Court Records. S, A. Thomp- Ancestors of Members of the James Blair Chapter, D. A. R. 
son, 1934. M. K. Fendley. 1937. 

History of Bever Creek Church, Henry County, Virginia, Under the Spreading Family Tree—Newspaper Clipping 
1786. S. A. Thompson. 1933. from The Dallas Journal. D. Dreesen. 

A Journey of the Trip from Missouri to California by Wil- 
liam J. Cook. 1938. Vincinia 


Missouri Oe of the Revolution. Mre. James Short. 
my 1936-37 Green, Filmer and Scot Families. 1938. as 
Tombstone Inscriptions From Campbell and Other Virginis 
Counties. J. Fauntleroy. 1938. 
Bible Records from Virginia Counties. J. Fauntleroy. 1938. 


Records of Webster Groves Chapter, D. A. R. 
Pike County Marriages 1818-1837. 


New HampsHine 


Gravestone Inscriptions, Park Cemetery, Tilton. 1937. Wisconsin 
Vital Records of Keene 1925-1926. R. 
New Hampshire Cemetery Records. 1938. o's ee Se Crosse. La Crosse Chapter, D. A. 
Family and Miscellaneous Records. Genealogical Records 

Committee. 1938. 
Diary of Mrs. Lydia Peters Baldwin 1768-1821 With Supple- _ Avetawe H. Sisson, 

mentary Notes on the Baldwin Family Line. 1938. —_ or ea Librarian General. 
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The Curator General, Mrs. Willard Steele, had 
no formal report, expressing pleasure in greeting 
the National Board, and the hope that she might 
follow worthily in the footsteps of her predecessor 
Mrs. Reed, who had done such fine work for the 
Museum. Mrs. Steele displayed two gifts, a 
coin silver beaker of 1785 in memory of W. Alden 
Wall of Alexandria, Va., by his wife Rena Sizer; 
and medallion containing double miniature on 
ivory, mounted in gold, given by Miss Brewye 
Bunton of Kyle, Texas, first cousin of Miss Mary 
Desha, one of the Founders. 

The Reporter General to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Mrs. Joseph Taylor Young, stated she had 
no formal report, but was very happy to greet the 
members of the National Board, and was looking 
forward to service very near to her heart, express- 
ing appreciation of the cooperation and help given 
her by her predecessor. 

The President General stated that as national 
chairmen of committees had not been appointed, 
there would not be reports of national com- 
mittees at this time; but announced the appoint- 
ment with the approval of the National Board 
of the following as an Executive Committee: 
Mrs. William Kennedy Herrin, Jr., Correspond- 
ing Secretary General; Miss Page Schwarz- 
waelder, Treasurer General; Mrs. Frank Leon 
Nason, Registrar General; Mrs. George D. Scher- 
merhorn, Organizing Secretary General; Mrs. 
Leland Stanford Duxbury, Historian General; 
Mrs. Vinson Earl Sisson, Librarian General; 
Mrs. Willard Steele, Curator General. 

Mrs. Latimer of Connecticut moved the selec- 
tion of the Executive Committee by the President 
General be approved, the Executive Committee to 
be as follows: Mrs. Herrin, Miss Scharzwaelder, 
Mrs. Nason, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. Duxbury, 
Mrs. Sisson, Mrs. Steele, together with the Presi- 
dent General and the Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral. Seconded by Mrs. Adams. Carried. 

The President General read the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that the Membership Committee 
recommends that the National Board increase 
the staff of the Genealogical Extension Serv- 
ice so that the work may be kept more 
nearly up to date. 


Discussion followed and Mrs. Head of Wash- 
ington moved that the question of increasing the 
staff of the Genealogical Extension Service be 
left to the decision of the Executive Committee. 
Seconded by Mrs. Geagley. Carried. 

The Editor of the Magazine, Mrs. Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, gave an informal report, stat- 
ing that $500 had been taken in during the Con- 
tinental Congress, demonstrating the growing in- 
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terest in the official organ of the Society; also 
stressing the increasing interest shown in the 
genealogical and Bible record articles; and that 
among other plans it was thought to include 
articles on heraldry. 

The President General read the following tele- 
gram received from Honorary President General, 
Mrs. Magna: 


“My congratulations to you and all newly 
elected National Officers. Greetings to those 
who have and are still serving. May the 
first Board meeting of your administration 
be a happy constructive occasion as a preface 
to three years, containing all the joy your 
Daughters would wish you. Personal good 
wishes. Edith Scott Magna.” 


The President General reminded the members 
of the custom of appropriating a sum to the 
service bands, police and fire departments, etc., 
and Mrs. Zimmerman of Illinois moved that the 
usual contributions be given by the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
to the service bands and to the police and fire 
departments; and further that $25 be given to 
the Police Department Boys’ Club, and the same 
amount to the Fire Department Boys’ Club if one 
exists. Seconded by Mrs. Geagley. Carried. 

Discussion followed on the subject of the date 
of the October Board meeting and Mrs. Brevard 
of Florida moved that the National Board accept 
the plans and invitation of the President General 
to hold the October Board meeting on October 
26, and visit Annapolis on Navy Day, October 
27, and be her guests for lunch at Carvel Hall. 
Seconded by Mrs. Davis. Carried. 

Discussion of plans for visits of the President 
General during various State conferences fol- 
lowed, and the President General suggested that 
the State Regents desiring her to visit them dur- 
ing the fall be seated together at one table during 
luncheon to arrange tentative dates. 

The Treasurer General, Miss Schwarzwaelder, 
moved that one former member be reinstated. 
Seconded by Mrs. Herrin. Carried. 

The President General displayed a cartoon pre- 
sented by the artist, Mr. Clifford Berryman. The 
Librarian General, Mrs. Sisson, moved that an 
expression of gratitude and appreciation be ex- 
tended’ to Mr. Berryman, Cartoonist, of The 
Evening Star, for his complimentary cartoon of 
recent date. Seconded by Mrs. Dixson. Carried. 

The Recording Secretary General, Mrs. Heaume, 
read the minutes of April 25, 1938, which were 
approved as read. 

Recess was taken at 12:10 p. m. 

D. HeEauME, 
Recording Secretary General, N.S. D. A. R 
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ALABAMA 
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Mas. T. H. Narrer, Montevallo. 
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Pocatello. 
Mrs. Tuomas F. Warner, 206 8th Ave., East, Twin Falls. 
ILLINOIS 
Mrs. Jacos Zimmerman, 14819 Main St., Harvey. 
Mrs. Freverrck Sarr, 802 Congress St., Ottawa. 


INDIANA 
Mrs. H. Scutosser, 99 No. Forsythe St., Franklin. 
Mrs. LaFavetrtre LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge Ave., Greencastle. 


IOWA 


Mrs. Harry E. Narey, So. Hill Ave., 
Mrs. Orro S. Von Kroc, Eldora. 


Spirit Lake. 


KANSAS 

Miss Marton Exeanon Seetye, 1105 N. Buckeye Ave., 
Abilene. 

Mas. A. J. Bencer, Box 379, Arkansas City. 

KENTUCKY 


Mas. Frevernick Atrrep Wattis, 616 Pleasant St., Paris. 
Mrs. Curtis Marsnatt McGee, Burkesville. 


LOUISIANA 
Mas. A. R. Lacey, 1816 Irving Place, Shreveport. 
Mas. Cuantes M. Frower, 1105 No. First St., Monroe. 


MAINE 
Mrs. Frev C. Morcan, 326 Main St., Saco. 
Miss Marcaret Emmy Main St., 


MARYLAND 
Mas. Bunnett Buaxester, 222 St. 
Homeland, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Maup Hott Mautssy, 4503 Roland Ave., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Miss Ernet Lane Hersey, 154 South St., 
Mas. Frepericx G. Smirn, 


Lewiston. 


Hingham. 


145 Highland Ave., 


National Board of Management —Continued 


State Regents and State Vice Regents for 1938-39 


Dunstans Rd., 


Somerville. 
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MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Wiutiam Cant Geacter, 
Lansing. 
Mrs. Osmonn Done Heavennicu, 1504 Greenwood St., Jack- 
son. 
MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Frovo Wittiam Bennison, 330 Prospect Ave., So., 
Minneapolis. 
Miss L. Stoan, Chisago City. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Percy E. Quin, McColgan Hotel, McComb. 
Mrs. Hanun Ganoner, East Beach, Gulfport. 


MISSOURI 

Mrs. Henry Cray Cures, Lafayette Arms, Lexington. 

Mrs. Francis Cartes Becker, 1712 Watson St., St. 
Charles. 


MONTANA 
Mas. A. J. Rann, 113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown. 
Mrs. Lemust W. Crovucn, 2701 Ist Ave., No., Great Falls. 


NEBRASKA 
Mrs. Reusen Eowarp Knicut, 907 Cheyenne Ave., Alliance. 
Mrs. Georce H. Hotveman, 305 College Ave., York. 
NEVADA 
Mrs. Tuurtow Dovctas, 917 W. 6th St., Reno. 
Mrs. Witttam Munson Ganviner, 453 Granite St., 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. L. Crocxert, Redstone. 
Mrs. Roserr F. Crossy, Derry. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mas. J. Warren Perxins, 17 Hawthorne Ave., East Orange. 
Mrs. C. Goopretsow, 115 So. Kingman Road, 
South Orange. 
NEW MEXICO 
Mrs. Rosert K. Bett, Faywood. 
Mrs. Roserts Hinxte, 303 So. Missouri Ave., Ros- 
well. 
NEW YORK 
Mas. Georce Durry, Orchard St., Fort Plain. 
Mrs. Stantey Taorre Mantove, 360 Carpenter Ave., New- 
burgh. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Evcene Norrreer Davis, 107 E. Lane St., Raleigh. 
Mrs. Curtis Warne Spencer, 514 Princess St., Wilmington. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Water C. Farr, Fingal. 
Mrs. Raymonn W. Suinners, 607 6th Ave., 


OHIO 
Mus. James F. Donanve, 
Heights, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Atonzo Hatnaway Dunnam, 318 Grafton Ave., Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mrs. Jesse Kayser, 302 South 13th St., 
Mas. T. G. Ginson, 802 Bixby Ave., Ardmore. 


OREGON 
Mas. Gusert E. Hott, 225 River Drive, Pendleton. 
Mrs. Howarp P. Arnest, 4166 N. E. Beaumont St., Port- 
land. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Josern G. Forney, 85 Spencer Ave., Lancaster. 
Mrs. Benjamin Ramace Wittiams, 428 N. McKean St., 
Butler. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Miss Braptey Suetvon, 1903 N. 49th St., 
Wis. 
Mrs. Maser R. Cartson, P. O. Box 2137, Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. Joun Tuuincnast Ganpner, R. F. D. No. 2, East 
Greenwich. 
Mas. T. Frevenicx Crase, 209 Point St., Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Joun Locan Mansnatt, Clemson College. 
Mas, Wa. Sutmentanp Attan, 5 Bennett St., Charleston. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mas. James Brooxs Vavucun, Castlewood. 
Mrs. MacDonatp Tarton Garene, 415 E. Sth Ave., 
Mitchell. 


1115 So. Genesee Drive, 


Reno. 


N. W., Mandan. 


2850 Chadbourne Rd., Shaker 


Chickasha. 


Milwaukee, 
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‘National Board of Management—Continued 
TENNESSEE WISCONSIN 


Mas. Warten M. Berry, Route 5, Box 870, Memphis. Mrs. Heren C. Kimeenty Stuart, 406 E. Ave., 
Mus. Cranence G. Kinc, 519 Alabama St., Bristol. Neenah. 
Mrs. H. Cupworts, 2403 E. Belleview Place, 
TEXAS Milwaukee. 


Miss Marion D. Mutiins, 1424 Cooper St., Fort Worth. 
Mas. J. D. Sanverer, 2202 Hickory St., Abilene. WYOMING 
Mas. Husert Wesster, 448 4th St., Rock Springs. 
UTAH Mrs. Wiper Kem My ar, 2514 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne, 
Mrs. O. Atvin Parmer, 730 25th St., Ogden. 
Mrs. Rosert Wetres Fisner, 511 E. 3rd South St., Salt CHINA 


Lake City. Mrs. Hotutss A. Wusur, P. O. Box 924, Shanghai. 
Miss Litttan Tuomagon, Berkeley Inn, Haste and Telegraph 
VERMONT Sts., Berkeley, Calif. 
Mrs. Crarence Raymonp Arxinson, 19 Messenger St., 
St. Albans. CUBA 
Mrs. Cartes E. MacDonatp, Woodstock. Mas. Eowarp G. Harris, 712 S. Willow Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
Mars. Rotanno A. Martinez, San Rafael 12, Havana. 
VIRGINIA 
Mas. C. A. Swann Sincram, 305 Braddock Road, ENGLAND 
Alexandria. Mrs. R. A. Rotnexmer, 8 Aldford House, Park Lane, 
Mrs. Georce C. Stone, 109 Hawthorne Drive, Danville. London W. 1. 
Mrs. Votney Atten Brunpvace, 1733 Newton St., N. W., 
WASHINGTON Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Petacius M. Witiams, 2667 Park Drive, Bellingham. 

Mrs. Stark SHERMAN, 709 University St., Walla Walla. FRANCE 
WEST VIRGINIA page om P. Rowe Littlebrook Chamant par 
Mas. Davin E. Frencu, 2126 Reid Ave., Bluefield. Mrs. TrypHosa Duncan Bates-Batcuetcer, 12 rue du Mont 
Mrs. Wiuson H. S. Wurre, Shepherdstown. Valerien, St. Cloud. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE : 


Honorary Presidents General 1 om 
Mrs. Geonce Tuacner Guernsey Mas. Antrnony Wayne Cogx Mas. Russect Witttam Macna 
Mrs. Georce Maynarp Minor Mas. Grace H. L. Brosseau Mas. Wuuiam A. Becker 


Mas. Lowe.t Fietcuer Hosart 


Honorary Vice-Presidents General 


Mas. Drayton W. 1914 Mrs. Joun Lamwtaw Bust, 1933 Mas. Rosert Jerrrey Reev, 1938 
Mrs. Jonn Newman Caney, 1916 Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy, 1935 Mrs. Cuartes Beacn Boorue, 1938 
Mas, Wiitiam Burrerwortn, 1923 Mrs. Howarp L. Hopcxins, 1935 Mrs. Wittiam N. Reynotps, 1938 
Mas. Tuomas Kite, 1927 Mrs. Arvin Vatentine Lane, 1936 Mas. Etter Grant Drake, 1938 


Mrs. Wuittam B. Burney, 1937 


_ The Approved Schools of the N.S. D. A. R. 
AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE.......... ..Mr. Robert M. Muir........Wichita, Kansas 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLECE...... Dr. C. S. McGown.......... Springfield, Massachusetts 
Dr. William J. Hutchins... ..Berea, Kentucky 
ce, Miss Martha Berry......... Mount Berry, Georgia 
Rivce InpustrRiaAL SCHOOL Dr. George P. Mayo....... Bris, Virginia 

Carr CreEK Community INc. T. Carr Creek, Kentucky 
CrossNoRE SCHOOL.....................Dr. Mary Martin Sloop. .....Crossnore, North Carolina 
HinDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL.......... Miss May Stone............ Hindman, Kentucky 

Kate Duncan D. A. R. Wilson Evans. . .....Grant, Alabama 
Lincotn MemoriaAt UNIVERSITY....... Dr. Stewart W. McClelland Harrogate, Tennessee 
Miss Clemmie J. Henry... ..Maryville, Tennessee 
MonTVERDE SCHOOL ................. Mr. H. P. Carpenter........ Montverde, Florida 
Cottmes ..............5.. Dr. J. D. Brownell......... Ashland, Wisconsin 

Pine Mountain SETTLEMENT SCHOOL Mr. Glyn A. Morris........ Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE.......... Dr. Raymond G. Clapp......Cleveland, Ohio 


TamasseEeE D. A. R. ScHOOL.... Mr. Ralph H. Cain..... Tamassee, South Carolina 


ne All questions on State and Chapter By-Laws which it is desired be checked or inspected for 
abba conflicts with National Rules should be sent to 
Mrs. Joun Tricc Moss, Parliamentarian, 6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT, Sr. 


Interior and Exterior Home Painting, Paperhanging, 
Uphols . Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
Shades, Window Laces 
Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
2434 18th Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OFFICIAL ROSTER -- Vol. II 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS WHO LIVED IN OHIO 
Printed by this firm— Any state planning a similar 
edition should get our proposition. . . . We specialize in 
Genealogical, Yearbook, Program and Stationery Work. 

Greenfield Printing & Publishing Co. 

GREENFIELD, OHIO 


THE OFFICIAL 
LAY MEMBER 
MARKER 


This marker, of solid cast bronze, 
measures 74%” in diameter. 
Marker comes complete with split 
lugs or 18” bronze st 

Write today for new low prices 
and your copy of our illustrated 
booklet of other official markers 
and tablets. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


660-670 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


COATS-OF-ARMS $5.00 
Any Coat of Arms or Crest. Without Supporters $5.00. 
With Supporters $7.50. Framing $1.00 extra. Write 
for Particulars. 


W. E. HENNESSEE 
Heraldic Artist 


SALISBURY NORTH CAROLINA 


Ready August |, 1938: 

HISTORICAL REGISTER OF 
VIRGINIANS IN THE REVOLUTION 
Compiled by John H. Gwathmey 
Proof of service and all recorded data alphabetically 

arranged. Limited edition. Price $15.00 
THE DIETZ PRESS 


109 E. Cary Street Riehmond, Va. 


A Thrilling Narrative of the American Revolution 


HATCHING THE 
AMERICAN EAGLE 


Every member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution will wish to read this book. ‘The most 
patriotic book of the times.’’ A fine gift for every 


ur pose. 
_ Order from dealer or 


R. R. SMITH 


New York City 


120 E. 29th St. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 


Coat of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the Direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘ ‘AMERIC ANA’ <sltustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and 


Correspondence or may be all parts 


the United States 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Opposite United States Treasury 


ORGANIZED 


OFFICERS 
A. A. HOEHLING. . Vice President, General Counsel 
and Trust Officer 
SP Cashier 
R. P. HOLLINGSWORTH. ..Assistant Trust Officer 
8. W. BURWSLL.........; Assistant Trust Officer 
000608 Assistant Trust Officer 
F. E. HILDEBRAND........... Assistant Cashier 
Vo 0 0605500 Auditor 
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+ EDITOR’S OFFICE... Mrs. Keyes Speaking + 


ONSTITUTION HALL, like this magazine, was designed primarily for the accommodation and 

‘ benefit of the Daughters of the American Revolution themselves. But every year it also 
serves as a channel for the accommodation and benefit of thousands of other persons—exactly 
as we hope this magazine eventually may do. Hence, besides amply fulfilling its original pur- 
pose, our hall is a source of substantial revenue to the National Society and a means of enlighten- 
ment and entertainment to the community and the country. 

Throughout the season, the finest concerts and the most remarkable lectures given in the 
National Capital are staged in our own auditorium. Flagstad’s superb voice rings through it 
like a challenge; the haunting notes of Kreisler’s violin penetrate to its most remote corner; 
Byrd brings to it the stirring story of Antarctica. But never has it been the setting of any per- 
formances more noteworthy in themselves or more harmoniously allied to our own aims and 
ideals than when the three-day National Folk Festival recently took place there, playing to 
capacity crowds. 

“The interest in preserving folk lore involves more than the mere color of old ballads and 
reels,” the Washington Post, which generously sponsored the festival, pointed out in a wise 
editorial: “These are now recognized as the very warp and woof on which a culture is spun.” 
Most of us have been slow to recognize the poignant truth of this, especially where our own 
country is concerned. We have been prone to think of quaint costumes and lilting ballads as 
necessarily exotic; we have not thought of them as essentially American. But no one who 
went to Constitution Hall during the recent festival will ever make such a mistake again. More 
than five hundred persons appeared there, all of whom had been selected at state festivals as 
the best exponents of their regions’ folkways. Twenty ‘sections of the country, ranging from 
the Maine seacoast to the Arizona mesas and from the Michigan woods to the Louisiana bayous, 
were represented in this great heterogeneous gathering. 

The prelude to each performance was the same: down the center aisle came Amos Emanuel 
Kubik, Town Crier of Provincetown, dressed in Puritan costume, vigorously ringing his bell, 
and loudly shouting, “Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Hear Ye!” (Provincetown still clings to its 
colonial custom of getting its news in this way!) Aside from this one feature, however, the 
programs were as variegated as they were animated. Their pageantry was one of kaleidoscopic 
change and exuberant vitality. 

We cannot hope for a comprehensive view, or even a comprehensive appreciation for these; 
but let us take a fleeting glimpse at some of the highlights of one performance: after the Town 
Crier come the Indians, some of them wearing their most gorgeous feather trappings, others 
clad in soft-toned robes of beaded doeskin. We hear the Flute Love Call and see the Feather 
Dance; afterwards comes the Cycle of the Corn Festival, in which all of the tribes participate. 
The greatest round of applause goes, perhaps, to the Blackfeet Child Dance, performed by Joe 
Butterfly, who is seven, and Harry Old Person, who is five. It is also a child who “steals the 
show” in the next number, presented by a Mexican group from Our Lady of Guadalupe Center 
at Kansas City. Lupita Garcia, who is not yet four years old, steps out in “El Jarabe,” an old 
courting dance, with Hector List, some twenty years her senior, and imbues it with such extraor- 
dinary skill and grace that these forebode many broken hearts in years to come! In the Lumber- 
jack group, on the contrary, old age has its day: the liveliest of all these boys is eighty years 
old, and the youngsters of seventy-five or so who are his side-kicks have a hard time keeping 
up with him. They rattle tambourines and tap a homemade dulcimer by way of accompani- 
ment to their dancing and singing; and the climax comes when they all join in the mournful 
ballad which tells the tragic tale of their foreman, young Monroe. 

There are square dances from the Great Smokies, and schottisches from the plains of 
Texas: the “Grapevine Twist”—the “Ocean Wave”—the “Cowboys’ Christmas Ball”—how 
much joyous abandon, how much youthful zest, these all reveal; and yet how free they are 
from the tawdriness and the taint with which the music hall has stamped crude imitations of 
them! The breath of the mountains, the breeze of the prairies, sweeps through them still; 
they reveal in every note and gesture that they belong to the “Land of the free, and the home 
of the brave.” They are an intrinsic part of our heritage. And those of us to whom our heri- 
tage means most should rejoice in giving the same thoughtful care to their preservation that 
we give to our old mahogany and our old jewels and our old lace. 


For further glimpses of the National Folk Festival, see “Your Capital 
‘City—And Mine!” by Hazel Whitaker Vandenberg, p. 


